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They  Went  to  Africa 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  MISSIONARIES 

of  the-; 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST 


“Missions  to  Africans? 

“They  have  been  heroic  and  romantic  and  picturesque,  and  have  combined 
within  themselves  many  of  the  appealing  qualities  of  the  continent  to  which  they 
went. 

“But  they  have  been  far  more  than  that. 

“They  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  greatest  element  of  hope  and  heart 
satisfaction  which  the  African  in  his  present  bewildering  turmoil  possesses — 
Christianity. 

“They  have  demonstrated  again  to  the  world  the  marvelous  transforming 
power  of  Christ  in  human  life. 

“They  have  shown  in  many  ways  and  places  a  unity  which  is  full  of  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  church  in  Africa  and  in  the  world. 

“They,  and  the  churches  arising  from  their  work,  are  based  on  principles 
which  furnish  the  only  means  known  of  bringing  Africa  helpfully  and  coopera' 
tively  into  the  complex  life  of  the  world.” 

So  wrote  Emory  Ross  of  African  missions  in  his  book,  Out  of  Africa. 
Disciples  of  Christ  may  feel  both  proud  and  humble  to  have  had  a  part  in  so 
noble  and  so  fruitful  a  work. 

In  1854  the  first  missionary  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  went  into  the  “Dark 
Continent”  of  Africa,  Alexander  Cross,  a  man  of  African  blood.  Through 
succeeding  years  109  persons  in  all  have  given  themselves  to  that  land  which, 
because  of  their  service  and  that  of  other  bearers  of  the  Light  that  is  Jesus,  is 
fast  dawning  into  a  new  day. 

The  story  of  these  missionaries  is  likewise  a  story  of  the  organized  missionary 
work  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Alexander  Cross  went  to  Liberia  under  the 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society.  The  work  there  was  taken  over  in  1908 
by  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions.  In  1897  the  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society  opened  our  first  work  in  Congo  and  in  1916  it  seemed  wise 
that  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  and  the  Foreign  Society  join 
forces  in  the  mission  there.  In  the  councils  of  the  Protestant  churches  Liberia 
was  assigned  to  another  communion  as  its  missionary  responsibility.  In  1919  came 
the  joining  of  all  our  missionary  work  in  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society, 
through  which  the  work  of  our  missionaries  to  Africa  is  now  directed. 

For  the  thorough  revision  of  this  series  of  sketches  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  missionaries  who  have  served  in  Africa,  bringing  them  up  to  date  as  of 
summer,  1945,  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Edith  Eberle,  director  of  the  Sales  Litera- 
ture  Section  of  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society.  Miss  Eberle  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  A.  Hurt  prepared  the  original  sketches  for  the  series.  To  both  of  these 
the  Department  of  Missionary  Education  expresses  its  deep  gratitude. 

We  can  not  name  individually  the  members  of  missionaries'  families,  the 
friends,  and  the  fellow-missionaries  who  have  generously  provided  biographical 
material,  but  to  them  also  we  give  our  sincere  thanks. 

We  present  this  series  in  the  hope  that  through  it  the  work  of  our  mission 
in  Africa  and  of  the  missionaries  who  have  labored  and  still  labor  there  may  find 
a  yet  larger  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
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Liberia 

In  1821  a  colonization  organization  aided  in  sending  a  considerable  number  of  freed  American 
J^egroes  to  a  section  of  the  coast  of  West  Africa  which  they  named  Liberia.  Other  migrations 
followed.  In  1847  these  J^egroes  in  Liberia  declared  pheir  country  a  republic  and  such  it  has 
existed  through  the  years. 


Alexander  Cross 
1854 

It  was  in  the  year  1853  that  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society,  interested  in  the 
new  republic  of  Liberia,  sent  out  a  call  for  a  missionary  to  serve  there.  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay  had 
gone  to  Jerusalem,  the  first  foreign  missionary  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  “We 
should  have  a  mission  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Asia,  a  mission  station  in  Liberia  as  well  as  in 
Jerusalem,  missionaries  peregrinating  the  land  of  Ham  as  well  as  the  land  of  Shem,”  said 
Alexander  Campbell.  On  a  plantation  owned  by  a  Mr.  Cross,  near  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky, 
the  man  was  found,  a  Negro  slave  and  a  member  of  the  Ninth  Street  Christian  Church  of 
Hopkinsville.  The  church’s  records  contain  this  statement: 

“Aleck  Cross,  a  colored  man,  had  been  living  here  for  several  years,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  church  as  a  pious  and  orderly  member,  and  as  possessed  with  extraordinary  gifts  as  a 
public  speaker.  The  church,  deeming  him  a  suitable  person  for  the  place,  conferred  with  him 
on  the  subject,  and  found  him  both  willing  and  anxious  to  go  could  his  freedom  be  obtained. 
His  owner,  a  Mr.  Cross  of  Todd  County,  was  seen  and  out  of  consideration  for  his  kind  feelings 
for  Aleck,  and  the  worthy  object  in  view,  he  consented  to  let  the  church  have  him  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  $550,  noth  withstanding  he  could  easily  have  gotten  $1,200  elsewhere.  Having 
secured  his  freedom,  the  church  provided  him  with  books  and  other  necessary  means  of  improv- 
ing  his  mind  of  which  he  industriously  availed  himself  till  his  departure  for  Africa.  So  assiduous 
was  he  in  his  self-imposed  labor  of  love  that  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  depart  he  had  been 
well  qualified  for  his  duties  and  responsibilties.’’ 

Mr.  Cross  reached  Africa  in  the  early  weeks  of  1854  and  was  so  impressed  with  his 
opportunities  and  so  eager  to  begin  his  work  that  he  did  not  wait  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  his  first  attack  of  climatic  fever  but  went  to  work  at  once.  The  exposure  to  the  hot  tropical 
sun  and  the  arduous  work  in  his  weakened  condition  brought  a  serious  illness  from  which  he 
did  not  recover.  For  two  short  months  only  he  served  in  Liberia  among  his  own  people.  “The 
news  of  his  death,”  the  record  of  the  Hopkinsville  church  continues,  “brought  general  sorrow 
and  regret  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  well  it  might,  for  he  was  no  ordinary  man  and  gave  great 
promise  of  future  usefulness.” 

Alexander  Cross  was  the  second  foreign  missionary  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  our  first  missionary  to  die  and  be  buried  in  foreign  soil.  His  work  marked  the 
beginning  of  our  missionary  service  in  Africa.  His  grave  is  consecrated  ground,  the  stone  that 
marks  his  resting  place  the  first  mile-stone  to  mark  our  progress  as  a  missionary  people. 

Jacob  Kenoly 
1905-1911 

For  long  years,  from  1854  to  1905,  Liberia  waited  a  new  recruit  of  the  Cross.  In  the 
United  States  a  young  man  was  in  preparation  for  service;  the  call  of  Liberia  was  strong  upon 
him.  Jacob  Kenoly,  son  of  slave  parents,  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1876.  As  the  oldest  child 
in  a  family  of  thirteen  he  found  it  necessary  to  help  his  parents  care  for  the  large  family.  He 
longed  for  the  chance  to  go  to  school,  but  there  was  no  school  for  colored  children  near  his 
home.  Kindly  neighbors  taught  him  to  read  and  write  and  later  in  St.  Louis  he  learned  of  a 
school  for  Negroes  twelve  miles  from  where  he  was  then  living.  Having  no  money  for  carfare 
he  walked  to  school  each  day,  starting  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  found  his  way  next 
to  a  school  in  Alabama  and  from  there  went  to  Southern  Christian  Institute.  In  four  years’ 
time  he  had  completed  the  course  of  study.  There  also  he  became  a  Christian  and  determined 
to  give  his  life  in  service.  There  he  came  to  know  and  was  strongly  influenced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Ross,  teachers  in  the  school  and  parents  of  Emory  Ross.  The  call  of  Africa  was  strong  in  his 
ears  and  the  needs  of  his  own  people  there  lay  upon  his  heart.  There  was  where  he  wanted 
to  serve.  He  taught  school.  He  preached.  He  worked  at  whatever  he  could  and  saved  his 
money  so  diligently  that  he  finally  got  to  New  York,  then  to  England  where  his  supply  of  money 
was  nearly  exhausted.  The  Liberian  consul  became  interested  in  him  and  found  the  opportunity 
for  him  to  earn  his  passage  to  Liberia  by  serving  as  cook  on  a  ship. 

Jacob  Kenoly  landed  in  Liberia  in  July,  1905\  He  had  been  robbed  on  the  way  and  was 
now  destitute  in  a  strange  land.  He  found  work  as  a  carpenter,  but  soon  was  taken  with  Africa 
fever.  He  found  Monrovia  to  be  such  an  unhealthful  place  that  he  decided  to  go  into  the  wild 
country  to  find  a  place  to  preach.  On  his  trip  into  the  jungle  he  suffered  greatly  from  illness 
and  exposure.  Returning  to  the  coast,  he  saw  the  ship  on  which  he  had  worked  his  way  from 
England  and  was  urged  by  the  captain  to  take  his  old  position  and  go  back  with  them.  But 
the  brave  man  was  not  ready  to  give  up  his  work  in  Africa. 

When  he  was  strong  again  he  went  sixty  miles  into  the  interior  and  there  built  a  rude  hut 
of  poles,  in  which  he  lived  for  a  year  among  the  bushmen  and  conducted  a  school  for  boys. 
Ill  health  soon  necessitated  his  seeking  a  location  near  the  coast  and  he  located  at  Schieflelin, 
a  seacoast  town  twenty-five  miles  from  Monrovia,  the  capital  city.  Here  in  1907  he  opened  his 
school  and  his  permanent  work  was  begun  in  “The  Ross  Building,”  which  he  named  in  loving 
appreciation  of  the  Rosses  of  his  alma  mater.  He  had  been  carrying  on  his  work  alone  with 
the  little  help  that  came  from  friends  at  the  Southern  Christian  Institute.  But  in  1908  the 
Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  assumed  the  support  of  the  work.  The  government  made 
a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  and  later  increased  it  by  five  hundred  acres  more.  The  day  school 
numbered  sixty-two  and  the  night  school  fifty.  A  church  was  soon  started. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Kenoly  was  married  to  Ruth  Walker,  a  sincere  Christian  girl,  thoroughly 
‘missionary  in  spirit,  willing,  capable,  and  eager  to  serve  with  him.  In  the  spring  of  1911, 
Dr.  Dye  on  his  way  home  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  visited  Mr.  Kenoly  and  planned  with  him 
for  the  future  of  the  Liberian  Mission.  Concerning  this  work  Dr.  Dye  wrote:  “He  has  done  a 
tremendous  work,  clearing  the  land.  He  has  two  hundred  acres,  and  it  is  about  half  cleared — 
that  is,  trees  cut  down,  but  not  cut  up.  We  had  a  meeting  of  those  members  of  the  church 
who  were  near  at  hand,  and  they  made  a  very  striking  testimonial  of  his  ability  and  the  standard 
of  morality  he  has  established.  They  sent  the  message  to  you  to  hasten  more  workers,  for 
there  simply  was  too  much  work  for  one  man  to  do.  His  wife  is  a  very  sensible  and  helpful 
companion  for  him.”  He  had  now  been  on  the  field  for  six  years  and  had  proved  his  ability 
to  carry  on  a  successful  missionary  work.  Plans  in  the  homeland  had  been  completed  to  send 
helpers  and  to  support  the  work,  but  only  one  week  from  the  close  of  Dr.  Dye’s  visit  the 
remarkable  career  of  this  young  man  was  brought  to  a  close. 

While  out  fishing  to  supply  food  for  his  large  family  of  schoolboys,  Jacob  Kenoly  was 
drowned.  Often  he  had  said,  “If  I  must  die  in  Africa,  let  me  die  in  active  service  for  this  cause.” 
He  gave  his  all  in  fullest  service,  desiring  only  to  serve  his  fellow  men.  Humble,  devoted 
Christian,  Jacob  Kenoly  is  enshrined  in  our  hearts  as  one  of  our  great  and  honored  missionaries. 

Bravely  and  efficiently  Ruth  Walker  Kenoly,  the  widow,  carried  on  the  work  and  when 
new  recruits  arrived  they  found  her  doing  her  best  to  hold  the  work  together.  After  some 
years  she  married  again  .and  for  some  time  no  word  of  her  has  reached  her  friends  in  America. 

Emory  Ross 
1911-1916 

Emory  Ross  spent  many  of  his  boyhood  years  at  Southern  Christian  Institute  where  his 
parents  were  teachers,  and  following  his  college  training  at  Eureka  he  returned  to  Southern 
Christian  Institute  to  serve  on  the  faculty.  It  was  not  surprising  to  his  friends,  knowing  his 
family  background,  his  friendship  with  the  Southern  Christian  Institute  students,  and  his 
missionary  impulses,  that  he  should  volunteer  to  go  out  to  Liberia  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen 
Jacob  Kenoly.  When  Ruth  Kenoly  heard  of  his  coming  she  wrote  to  “Mother  Ross”:  “I  have 
no  word  to  express  to  you  how  glad  I  am,  but  I  whisper  to  my  heavenly  Father  through  Jesus 
Christ.” 
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With  Mr.  Ross  went  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Smith,  former  students  at  Southern  Christian 
Institute.  They  sailed  in  November,  1911,  and  one  month  later  landed  in  Liberia.  Emory  Ross’s 
letters  glow  with  the  opportunities  of  the  work,  the  pleasing  location  and  the  experiences  through 
which  he  was  passing.  “The  longer  I  am  here  the  more  the  work  grows  in  perspective  and 
prospect;  we  have  an  enviable  position.”  Speaking  of  his  night  trips  on  the  river  he  says, 
“When  we  come  to  the  most  dangerous  places  I  stand  in  the  prow  of  the  canoe  with  a  lighted 
lantern  and  act  as  vociferous  pilot.”  The  school  which  was  started  by  Mr.  Kenoly  grew  and 
held  its  first  commencement  in  1913.  Trips  were  made  farther  inland,  the  Smiths  caring  for 
the  work  at  the  school  alone  when  Mr.  Ross  went  on  these  trips  for  survey  and  evangelistic 
purposes. 

Emory  Ross  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  American  Legation  in  Monrovia  and  was  able  in 
1912  to  render  them  a  distinct  service  when  their  working  force  was  greatly  reduced.  Major 
Charles  E.  Young,  the  military  attache,  was  ill  with  blackwater  fever  and  Mr.  Ross  nursed  him 
and  helped  carry  on  the  legation  business.  Later  he  took  the  very  ill  man  to  England.  This 
was  imperative  as  sufferers  with  this  dread  disease  need  to  seek  recovery  in  a  cooler  climate  and 
must  have  the  most  careful  nursing  while  making  the  change  from  tropical  to  temperate  climate. 
In  England  he  cared  for  necessary  business  and  traveled  back  to  Liberia  with  the  newest 
missionary  recruit,  Lewis  Hurt. 

In  the  fall  of  1914,  Mrs.  Smith  fell  ill  with  blackwater  fever  and  after  her  second  attack 
it  was  evident  that  her  only  hope  of  recovery  lay  in  her  return  to  a  cooler  climate.  Mr.  Ross 
was  due  to  come  home  in  a  short  while  for  conference  with  the  mission  boards  as  to  future  plans 
for  the  work.  So  he  made  hurried  preparation  and  soon  had  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  small  daughter 
on  board  ship  and  brought  them  safely  to  the  homeland.  When  he  reached  America  and  met 
the  mission  boards,  decision  was  made  for  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  to  survey  the  region  of  the  Ubangi  River  with  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  two  boards  joining  forces  in  the  African  work.  In  a  short  while  Mr.  Ross  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Africa  to  share  in  this  new  task.  When  the  survey  was  completed  in  1916,  he 
returned  to  America  where  he  helped  with  the  final  arrangements  for  the  merger  and  in  1917 
began  his  missionary  service  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  ( See  sketch  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Ross.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Smith 
1911-1916 

Harry  G.  and  Lulu  Gettis  Smith  were  born  and  reared  in  Mississippi  and  met  for  the  first 
time  when  they  became  students  in  Southern  Christian  Institute.  “A  pleasant-faced,  promising 
young  man,”  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lehman,  whose  husband  was  in  charge  of  the  school,  said  of  Mr.  Smith. 
And  of  Mrs.  Smith  she  said,  “At  first  aimless  and  discontented,  she  soon  acquired  much  earnest¬ 
ness  and  developed  most  beautifully,  and  few  today  have  so  deft  a  hand  or  surpass  her  in 
refinement  of  manner.” 

Both  of  the  Smiths  came  from  homes  when  loyalty  to  the  church  was  taught  and  practised. 
Both  went  to  S.C.I.  with  little  previous  education  and  both  worked  their  way  through  school. 
Following  school  years  at  the  Institute  the  Smiths  were  married  and  taught  at  the  Utica  Normal 
and  Industrial  School.  Mr.  Smith  served  as  the  school’s  chaplain. 

When  the  needs  of  Liberia  were  presented  to  them  they  offered  themselves  gladly  to 
accompany  Emory  Ross  to  that  land  to  take  up  the  work  laid  down  by  Jacob  Kenoly.  Their 
tiny  daughter,  Willie  Sue,  made  up  the  fourth  member  of  the  party  that  landed  in  Monrovia 
in  1912.  They  settled  immediately  to  the  waiting  work  at  Schieffelin.  Mr.  Smith  looked  after 
the  boys  in  the  school,  had  charge  of  the  industrial  work,  building  and  repairs,  and  gardening. 
Mrs.  Smith  served  as  matron  for  the  few  girls  who  were  gathered  in  and  superintended  the 
cooking  and  care  of  the  building. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  was  stricken  with  blackwater  fever  and  it  became  evident  that  she  must 
return  home  to  recover,  her  first  question  was,  “Will  I  be  able  to  come  back  to  my  work?” 
And  then  she  added,  “I  don’t  mind  going  home  if  only  I  can  come  back  again.”  Since  Mr.  Ross 
was  due  to  come  home  in  a  very  short  while,  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  small  child 
and  saw  to  it  that  the  invalid  had  proper  care  on  the  way.  In  this  country  Mrs.  Smith  slowly 
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regained  her  health  and  taught  at  Southern  Christian  Institute  until  Mr.  Smith  returned  in 
1916  after  several  attacks  df  blackwater  fever. 

Unable  to  return  to  Liberia  for  health  reasons  the  Smiths  took  up  work  in  this  country, 
adding  to  their  earlier  academic  training  with  further  schooling.  For  some  time  Mr.  Smith  was 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Negro  churches  in  Texas  and  during  that  time  Mrs.  Smith  lived  at 
Jarvis  College,  where  she  was  matron  of  girls  and  taught  some  classes.  For  a  time  she  was  the 
general  secretary  of  the  women’s  work  among  our  Negro  churches  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas.  Later  she  was  the  Texas  state  president. 

For  some  years  now  the  Smiths  have  lived  in  Paris,  Texas,  where  Mrs.  Smith  is  employed 
in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Smith  preaches  and  is  principal  of  the  public  school  in  Roxton,  Texas. 
His  grandparents  were  brought  out  of  Africa  as  slaves  and  Mr.  Smith  feels  ever  the  strong  urge 
to  carry  the  message  of  Christ  and  give  help  to  the  people  of  the  land  from  which  his  grand' 
parents  were  rudely  torn. 

The  daughter,  Willie  Sue,  graduated  from  Jarvis  College  and  from  Eureka,  and  now  teaches 
in  the  public  schools  in  one  of  the  southwestern  states. 

Lewis  A.  Hurt 
1913-1915 

Lewis  A  Hurt,  of  Illinois,  graduated  from  Eureka  College  iii  1912.  Wishing  to  devote  his 
life  to  missionary  service  he  entered  the  College  of  Missions  that  same  year.  When  he  was 
asked  if  he. would  go  out  to  Liberia  the  next  summer  he  gave  a  ready  “yes”  and  in  the  summer  of 
1913  sailed  for  his  field.  What  was  his  amazement  when  he  got  off  the  boat  in  Liverpool  to  find 
his  old  schoolmate  Emory  Ross  on  the  pier!  Together  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  waiting  work  in  Liberia,  and  in  a  short  while  Mr.  Hurt  was  busy,  serving  as  principal  of  the 
mission  school.  He  took  frequent  trips  into  the  country  districts  far  inland  from  their  seacoast 
mission.  His  letters  tell  of  the  opportunities  and  needs  of  the  people  and  of  his  concern  to  carry 
to  them  the  message  of  Christ.  With  Mr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Pearson  he  made  a  long  survey  trip 
through  interior  Liberia  to  plan  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work.  They  spent  two  months  “in 
the  bush,”  walking  five  hundred  miles.  They  saw  possibilities  of  reaching  vast  numbers  of  people 
not  only  in  Liberia  but  also  in  the  French  Sudan  and  Sierre  Leone.  Mr.  Hurt,  as  the  one  re' 
sponsible  for  evangelistic  work,  felt  that  here  was  a  unique  opportunity.  His  letters  were  full 
of  plans  of  his  work. 

In  1915  came  the  decision  to  survey  the  Ubangi  country  in  the  interest  of  combining  the 
forces  of  the  two  Disciple  groups  in  Africa.  Mr.  Hurt  came  home  on  furlough  late  in  that  year 
and  then  after  a  time  was  assigned  to  the  work  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  ( See  s\etch  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis' A.  Hurt.) 

Dr.  Ernest  B.  Pearson 
1913-1916 

Ernest  B.  Pearson,  fellow  student  of  Emory  Ross  and  Lewis  Hurt  in  Eureka,  turned  to  a 
course  in  medicine  after  his  graduation  from  Eureka  College.  His  medical  training  in  Chicago 
was  nearing  its  completion  when  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missons  asked  him  to  go  out 
to  Liberia.  He  had  planned  to  spend  a  year  in  interneship,  but  recognizing  the  immediate  need 
of  Liberia,  accepted  the  challenge  to  give  his  life  to  that  land.  In  the  fall  of  1913  he  went  to 
England  to  spend  several  months  in  special  study  in  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  landed 
in  Monrovia  in  January,  1914,  and  made  the  twenty'five  mile  river  trip  down  to  Schieffelin, 
where  he  was  received  with  warmest  welcome.  Plans  for  a  hospital  were  soon  being  perfected:- 
the  government  made  a  generous  land  grant  in  a  very  choice  location  at  Monrovia.  Mr.  Preston 
Taylor  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  gave  a  generous  gift  for  the  building.  Meanwhile  the  doctor  was 
busy  caring  for  the  people  at  the  school  and  in  the  nearby  villages  as  well  as  making  longer  trips 
by  canoe  up  and  down  the  river.  He  wrote  interestingly  of  the  work,  one  letter  saying:  “At 
seven  in  the  morning  you  would  find  Smith  with  a  large  group  in  the  school  room,  Hurt  with  a 
class  in  language  or  reading  on  the  front  porch,  and  the  doctor  interrupting  everyone  trying  to 
find  an  unoccupied  spot  to  see  his  morning  patients.  Then  the  breakfast  bell  would  ring  and 
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Mrs.  Smith  and  her  helpers  would  have  hot  breakfast  waiting.”  Soon  after  the  doctor's  arrival 
the  little  mission  was  definitely  organised  and  responsibilities  were  parceled  out:  Hurt,  minister 
and  leader  in  evangelism;  Ross,  principal  of  the  school;  Pearson,  in  charge  of  medical  work; 
Smith,  superintendent  of  industries;  Mrs.  Smith,  matron. 

Late  in  the  year  1915,  Dr.  Pearson  joined  Mr.  Ross  who  was  returning  from  America,  and 
together  they  made  their  way  to  Bolenge  to  start  the  survey  of  the  Ubangi  region,  sharing  in 
that  task  with  two  men  from  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society.  Six  months  later  (June, 
1916)  Dr.  Pearson  was  back  in  Liberia  and  in  a  few  weeks  returned  to  America,  where  he  spent 
a  year  in  an  interneship  before  proceeding  to  the  new  work  in  Congo.  ( See  sketch  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Pearson. ) 

Robert  A.  Gooden 
1914-1916 

Robert  A.  Gooden  came  from  the  sunny  little  isle  of  Jamaica  to  Southern  Christian  Institute 
to  fit  himself  for  some  form  of  Christian  service.  The  influence  of  Jacob  Kenoly  rested  strong 
upon  the  school,  and  in  the  summer  of  1914  Mr.  Gooden  left  his  school  work  unfinished  to  answer 
the  call  for  reinforcements  for  the  mission  in  Liberia.  An  industrious,  quiet  young  man,  he  soon 
won  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  people  of  Liberia.  He  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  school 
and  as  preacher  also,  fitting  into  all  the  work  as  needed.  Near  the  end  of  1915,  he  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  left  alone  in  the  work  while  the  matter  of  the  union  with  the  work  in  Congo  was 
under  investigation.  In  a  short  while  Smith  left  because  of  serious  illness  and  for  six  months 
Robert  Gooden  served  alone,  holding  the  work  together  and  reaching  many  people.  The  First 
World  War  with  the  attendant  unrest  and  high  prices  made  his  work  additionally  heavy  but 
he  remained  steady  and  undiscouraged.  In  June,  1916,  Dr.  Pearson  returned  from  Congo  and 
a  few’  weeks  later  both  Pearson  and  Gooden  returned  to  America  where  Mr.  Gooden  took  up  his 
studies  again  at  Southern  Christian  Institute.  Later  he  preached  for  churches  in  this  land,  one 
of  them  being  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  still  lives  in  Washington,  where  he  engages  in  business 
and  preaches  as  opportunity  offers. 

Jerome  E.  Freeman 
1930- 

“I  believe  our  own  people  will  make  the  best  missionaries  as  they  understand  all  the 
wretchedness  which  belongs  to  heathen  customs,”  said  Jacob  Kenoly  when  he  sent  three  of  his 
own  school  boys  from  Liberia  to  America  to  study  in  Southern  Christian  Institute.  They  were 
Peter  Dunson,  James  Rundles,  and  Jerome  Freeman.  Of  the  three,  Jerome  Freeman  was  the 
only  one  who  returned  to  serve  among  the  Liberian  people.  He  spent  eight  years  in  Southern 
Christian  Institute,  studying  hard  and  working  his  way  through  school.  Then  he  spent  eight 
years  in  Drake  University,  again  earning  his  expenses.  He  won  his  A.B.  degree  and  then  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  in  law.  During  all  those  busy  eight  years  he  missed  only  two  Sundays  from 
church.  The  people  at  the  University  Place  Church,  Des  Moines,  learned  to  know  and  love  this 
youth  who  was  in  their  midst  and  in  1930  when  he  was  ready  to  go  back  to  Liberia  a  group  of 
men  in  the  church  cared  for  his  expenses,  assumed  responsibility  for  his  support,  and  faithfully 
continued  to  care  for  it.  The  school  which  he  opened  he  named.  “The  Jacob  Kenoly  Memorial 
Institute.” 

Mr.  Jason  Cowan,  for  some  years  dean  of  Southern  Christian  Institute,  says  of  Mr.  Freeman: 
“He  spoke  English  as  fluently  as  he  did  several  native  dialects  that  he  delighted  in  using  in  con¬ 
versations  with  his  fellow  countryman,  Peter  Dunson.  He  was  quiet,  reserved,  studious;  his  even 
white  teeth  flashed  in  an  occasional  smile  at  some  tidbit  of  dry  humor;  he  was  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  After  Mr.  Freeman  returned  to  Liberia  he  was  married 
to  a  Mississippi  girl  who  made  the  long  journey  to  his  home  to  become  his  bride.  Their  mar¬ 
riage  was  short  lived  however,  for  she  died  within  a  year.”  For  some  years  no  word  has  come 
from  Liberia  about  this  splendid  Christian  gentleman. 

The  Mission  in  Liberia  officially  closed  in  1916  with  the  decision  to  unite  the  wor\  of  the 
Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  in  Liberia  with  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society’s 
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Mission  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  removal  of  the  Liberian  missionaries  to  Congo.  But  we 
\ept  a  sta\e  in  that  land.  Christian  service  such  as  these  missionaries  rendered  goes  on  in  the 
lives  of  people,  and  the  wor\  of  Jerome  Freeman,  begun  years  after  the  Mission  was  discontinued, 
represents  our  brotherhood’s  continuing  interest  in  Liberia. 


The  Belgian  Congo 

It  was  1877  when  the  Belgian  Congo  was  opened  to  the  outside  world,  Stanley  having  then 
completed  his  exploration  of  the  mighty  Congo  River.  In  1878  the  first  Protestant  missionaries 
entered.  Interest  in  that  almost  unknown  portion  of  the  world  ran  high  and  Mission  Boards 
began  making  definite  plans  to  share  in  this  new  opportunity. 

In  the  year  1884  our  brotherhood,  through  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society,  voted 
to  enter  the  Belgian  Congo  and  in  1885  appointed  S.  M.  Jefferson  to  be  our  representative  to 
this  new  land.  Difficulties  intervened  and  the  wor\  was  not  opened.  Then  in  1893  at  the  general 
brotherhood  convention  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  and  possibilities  and 
a  year  later  that  committee  brought  bac\  a  favorable  report.  In  brief,  the  report  said:  “The  way 
is  opened.  .  .  .  The  need  is  great.  ...  It  seems  our  pressing  duty  as  loyal  Disciples  of 
Christ  to  open  a  Mission  in  Africa  with  the  least  possible  delay.”  In  1895  E.  E.  Faris  was 
appointed  and  in  1896  Dr.  Harry  N-  Biddle,  both  of  them  strong  men  and  not  afraid  to  venture 
for  God  into  this  strange  and  little  \nown  land. 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Biddle 
1897-1898 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Biddle  was  born  in  1872.  He  was  trained  as  a  doctor  and  wanted  to  go  to 
some  foreign  field.  He  came  from  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Richmond  Street 
Church.  His  determination  to  go  to  far-away  Africa  to  carry  the  gospel  message  stirred  the  soul 
not  only  of  that  congregation  but  of  all  of  the  churches  in  the  city.  They  set  about  raising  money 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  make  the  journey  and  to  support  his  work  in  every  possible  manner. 
“Our  chaurches  have  heard  the  call  of  the  midnight  continent,”  said  a  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Society,  and  everywhere  there  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm  over  this  new  project. 

The  very  first  step  was  to  go  to  New  York  and  to  Boston  to  ascertain  something  of  the  work 
that  had  already  been  done  in  the  Congo  and  to  learn  from  someone  more  experienced  just  what 
would  be  needed  for  the  journey  and  for  life  in  the  tropics.  The  Board  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  which  organization  had  entered  the  Congo  a  few  years  before,  advised  Biddle 
and  Faris  to  go  into  the  upper  Congo  region  where  the  climate  was  more  healthful  than  nearer 
the  coast  and  where  the  swarming  villages  had  not  been  touched.  With  this  in  mind  the  two 
young  men  left  New  York,  March  6,  1897,  and  thus  as  Mrs.  Dye  has  said,  “The  trail  was 
begun  which  we  have  been  following.”  The  plan  was  to  open  a  mission  station  near  Irebu,  some 
three  hundred  miles  above  the  cataracts  on  the  Congo  River,  or  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Like  Paul  the  Apostle,  Dr.  Biddle  was  “in  journeyings  oft”  and  all  of  that 
first  year  was  spent  in  spying  out  the  land  and  in  hunting  a  favorable  site.  Sometimes  they 
thought  that  they  had  found  it,  only  to  be  disappointed  because  of  the  refusal  of  a  land  grant 
by  government  officials.  Bolenge  upon  the  Equator  was  a  lovely  spot  which  had  been  selected 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  but  they  had  not  been  able 
to  develop  it  as  they  had  hoped  to  do,  and  they  olfered  it  to  the  young  men  as  a  suitable 
place  for  their  future  mission  station.  However,  these  young  missionaries  could  not  easily  give 
up  the  idea  of  beginning  in  a  wholly  untouched  area  and  decided  to  continue  in  their  search. 

In  April,  1898,  after  a  hard  journey  of  thirty^nine  days,  Dr.  Biddle  became  very  ill;  many 
fevers  had  drained  his  strength  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  throw  off  this  attack  of 
dysentery.  There  were  white  people  at  Ikoko  and  it  was  a  pleasant  place  to  rest  so  Dr.  Biddle 
went  there  hoping  to  recover  soon.  He  did  not  improve  and  a  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Faris  joined 
him  at  Ikoko  and  they  decided  that  the  only  wise  course  was  for  Dr.  Biddle  to  return  to  America 
at  once.  It  was  a  hard  trip  for  the  young  doctor — slow  days  of  travel  on  the  river,  days  of  heat 
and  discomfort  when  it  seemed  that  he  would  never  reach  the  coast — but  cheered  and  helped  by 
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Mr.  Faris,  his  constant  companion  for  sixteen  months,  he  at  last  arrived  at  Matadi.  Dr.  Biddle 
sailed  from  Matadi  on  September  22,  1898,  knowing  almost  certainly  that  he  would  never  again 
see  his  home.  When  the  boat  reached  Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary  Islands,  he  was  too  ill  to  go 
farther  and  he  died  there  in  the  British  hospital  on  October  8,  1898.  He  was  buried  in  the  little 
English  cemetery  on  that  beautiful  island.  The  English  nurse  who  cared  for  him  wrote  of  his 
brave  spirit  and  steady  faith. 

Dr.  Biddle  had  been  married  shortly  before  going  to  the  Congo,  but  because  his  wife  could 
not  go  with  him  on  the  first  trip  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  marriage  a  secret  until  his  return, 
when  she  could  go  back  with  him.  Only  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  able  to  serve  in  that  land 
to  which  he  had  gone  out  strong  and  eager.  But  who  can  estimate  the  good  accomplished?  He 
was  patient;  he  was  kind  and  thoughtful;  he  was  earnest  and  loving;  he  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  find  the  place  and  the  way  in  which  he  could  best  serve.  Mr.  Faris  said  of  him,  “His 
love  for  Congo  and  his  faith  in  a  great  future  for  the  Kingdom  in  that  land  never  wavered  and 
his  letters  were  full  of  appeals  for  others  to  take  up  the  torch  from  his  failing  hands.”  In  speak' 
ing  of  Dr.  Biddle’s  death  and  his  last  resting  place,  Mr.  Faris  wrote,  “All  Congo  ships  must  pass 
by  there  and  from  his  grave  he  will  cheer  the  reinforcements.”  Dr.  Biddle  gave  his  all  to  the 
Master  and  his  supreme  sacrifice  paved  the  way  and  made  easier  the  task  of  those  who  came  after 
him.  Missionaries  going  ashore  when  boats  stop  at  the  Canary  Islands  visit  his  grave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Faris 
1897-1904 

Ellsworth  Faris  came  from  Texas;  1874  was  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  and  Dr.  Biddle  were 
the  pioneer  missionaries  of  our  church  to  Central  Africa.  They  sailed  from  New  York  in  March, 
1897,  and  arrived  in  Congo  in  May.  This  was  the  sort  of  venture  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
young  people  and  Ellsworth  Faris  was  young.  His  support  in  Congo  was  immediately  assumed 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  students  of  Eureka  College. 

Enroute  to  the  Congo  Mr.  Faris,  with  Dr.  Biddle,  stopped  in  Antwerp  and  London  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  country  and  the  climate,  and  to  buy  such  supplies  as  were  needed  for  the 
voyage  and  staples  for  the  days  when  they  were  to  be  far  away  from  any  markets.  The  steamer 
travel  of  that  day  was  far  from  comfortable.  Boats  were  slow  and  had  no  regular  schedule.  The 
long  journey  around  the  cataracts  in  the  lower  Congo  had  to  be  made  overland,  across  mourn 
tains  and  stretches  of  barren,  burning  rock.  The  carriers  for  this  long  trek  had  to  be  hired  at 
Matadi.  The  caravan  was  housed  in  tents  during  the  trip,  which  usually  took  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-one  days,  depending  upon  the  weather  and  other  conditions.  Only  a  short  time  later 
a  railroad  was  put  through,  which  shortened  this  journey  to  two  days.  The  cost  of  this  railroad 
was  enormous  both  in  dollars  and  lives,  but  it  has  made  possible  the  opening  up  of  all  Central 
Africa  to  the  forces  of  civilization  and  to  progress. 

True  to  their  first  plan,  the  two  young  men  began  to  search  for  a  site  on  which  to  found 
their  new  work  in  the  upper  Congo.  It  seems  that  it  should  not  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
place,  for  here  were  miles  and  miles  of  unexplored  territory,  hundreds  of  villages  where  the  name 
of  the  Saviour  had  never  been  heard.  But  they  were  building  for  the  future  and  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  Disciples  of  Christ  would  have  many  missionaries  and  schools  and  churches,  with 
hundreds  of  native  Christian  leaders,  and  they  wanted  to  begin  wisely.  All  of  the  first  year  was 
spent  in  long  trips  in  dug-out  canoes  or  in  weary  tramps  overland  through  swampy  country  hunt¬ 
ing  the  proper  location.  The  English  and  American  Baptists  had  already  joined  forces  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  mission  at  Bolenge  and  a  few  small  buildings  had  been  erected.  Since  sickness  and  death 
had  depleted  their  staff  and  it  seemed  that  they  could  not  carry  on  further,  they  offered  this  place 
to  Mr.  Faris  and  Dr.  Biddle.  There  were  many  advantages  in  the  location.  Although  Bolenge 
was  directly  upon  the  Equator,  it  was  higher  than  much  of  the  surrounding  country  and  much 
more  healthful;  the  people  were  intelligent  and  the  villages  large;  the  forests  were  dense  and 
offered  few  openings  for  roads,  but  there  were  many  streams  and  rivers  which  led  into  a  great 
and  needy  hinterland.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  decision  was  finally  made  to  accept 
Bolenge  and  to  begin  work  there. 

When  Dr.  Biddle  fell  ill,  Mr.  Faris  took  him  to  the  coast  and  put  him  on  a  steamer  home- 
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ward  bound.  It  was  not  easy  to  go  back  alone  and  start  the  work  which  he  had  planned  with 
Dr.  Biddle,  but  after  a  short  rest  in  Leopoldville  he  returned  to  Bolenge  in  February,  1899,  and 
proceeded  to  make  the  final  arrangements  for  taking  over  the  station  awaiting  the  arrival  of  new 
missionaries.  Just  one  month  later  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dye  arrived,  bringing  with  them  the  final  papers 
of  the  transfer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks,  the  English  missionaries,  departed  for  home,  leaving  the 
three  young  people  in  charge.  Mr.  Faris  had  had  only  two  months  of  definite  language  study 
before  Mr.  Banks  left  but  he  immediately  began  preaching.  On  May  15,  1899,  he  opened  the 
school  and  on  that  first  day  had  an  attendance  of  twenty-three  men.  One  year  later  Mr.  Faris 
reported  that  he  had  one  hundred  fifty  enrolled  in  the  school  and  five  inquirers.  Those  were 
busy  days,  with  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  few  to  do  it,  and  it  was  not  until  1900  that  Mr. 
Faris  was  able  to  make  his  first  long  itinerary  through  the  neighboring  villages.  The  people  were 
eager  to  hear  and  crowded  around  the  missionary  asking  questions  and  begging  for  more  news. 
“Tell  us  more  of  your  ‘Chief,’  or  ‘God,’  ”  they  insisted,  and  asked  where  the  village  of  this 
“Chief”  might  be  found  that  they  might  go  there  to  escape  from  the  cruel  native  soldiers. 

Mr.  Faris  returned  to  America  for  a  much  needed  furlough  in  1900  and  while  here  made 
an  earnest  call  for  reinforcements.  He  said,  “If  we  are  ever  to  make  the  African  work  a  success, 
it  will  be  only  by  adequately  manning  our  stations,  so  that  from  these  as  centers,  tours  of  evan¬ 
gelization  can  be  made  and  a  chain  of  outstations  be  founded.”  One  marvels  at  the  far-sighted¬ 
ness  of  this  plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  Congo.  There  had  been  no  baptisms  before 
Mr.  Faris’s  furlough,  but  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the  field  he  with  the  Dyes  launched  an 
evangelistic  campaign.  Great  crowds  gathered  into  the  meeting  places;  the  interest  was  intense; 
some  came  miles  by  canoe  to  attend  the  services;  the  people  sat  on  the  floor  when  there  was  no 
more  room  on  the  backless  benches;  night  meetings  were  held  by  the  flickering  light  of  oil  lanterns; 
and  in  1902  the  first  baptisms  were  reported,  less  than  twenty  people.  Mr.  Faris  wrote  that  when 
the  first  convert,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  baptized  he  was  the  happiest 
man  in  all  of  the  world. 

On  furlough  in  1901  Mr.  Faris  married  Bessie  Homan  who  went  to  Congo  with  him  on  his 
return.  She  proved  a  fine  missionary,  and  was  very  successful  in  winning  the  older  women,  whom 
she  organized  into  a  band  which  met  weekly  for  study  and  prayer.  The  church  began  to  grow 
in  strength.  Mr.  Faris  held  before  these  new  Christians  the  ideal  of  service  and  soon  the  native 
church  sent  out  six  native  evangelists  and  paid  all  their  expenses. 

After  a  protracted  fever  it  was  thought  best  for  Mrs.  Faris  to  return  to  America  and  to  the 
sorrow  of  native  friends  and  co-laborers  Mr.  Faris  resigned  from  the  Congo  work  in  1904.  He 
may  well  be  called  the  founder  of  our  present  great  work  in  the  Congo  for  he  laid  the  foundation 
in  those  first  years  in  Bolenge  for  all  which  has  come  after. 

Dr.  Faris  who  earned  his  Ph.D.  degree  after  his  return  to  America,  taught  at  Texas  Christian 
University,  then  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  later  accepted  a  call  to  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  was  professor  of  sociology  and  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  work  until  his  retirement  in  1939.  Since  retirement  he  has  given  his  full  time  to 
authorship.  In  1934  he  revisited  Congo,  and  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  growth  of  the  work  which 
he  had  begun.  The  Farises  had  six  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  born  in  Bolenge.  In  1937  Mrs. 
Faris  died  and  in  1941  Dr.  Faris  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Greenley  Wells,  a  widow  with  three 
children.  She  had  been  one  of  his  former  students.  They  reside  in  Lake  Forest,  near  Chicago. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  J.  Dye 
1899-1911 

While  plans  were  under  way  to  open  missionary  work  in  Africa,  Royal  J.  Dye  decided  to 
prepare  himself  for  medical  missionary  work  in  that  land.  Eva  Nichols  shared  his  plans.  Their 
home  was  in  Ionia  in  that  lovely  state  of  Michigan  where  snows  lie  deep  in  winter  and  the  sum¬ 
mers  are  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant,  but  they  planned  to  carry  on  their  life  work  together 
under  the  burning  tropical  sun  of  equatorial  Africa.  Dr.  Dye  received  four  years  of  medical 
training  in  New  York  City  and  Mrs.  Dye  spent  two  years  in  the  Union  Missionary  Training 
School  in  Brooklyn.  This  was  only  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  missionary  service,  however, 
for  both  home  and  church  had  built  into  their  lives  a  love  of  the  Kingdom  and  a  desire  to  serve 
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which  has  never  left  them  through  all  the  years.  Learning  of  the  untimely  passing  of  Dr.  Biddle 
in  October,  1898,  Royal  Dye  crossed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  confer  with  Eva  Nichols  in  the 
Missionary  Training  School  where  she  lived.  They  spent  the  evening  in  prayer  and  they  offered 
themselves  for  the  Congo.  They  were  married  in  Ionia,  Michigan,  on  January  16,  1899,  and 
just  five  days  later  started  on  their  long  honeymoon  trip.  In  three  months  they  were  in  their 
new  home  in  Bolenge.  They  carried  with  them  the  deeds  for  Bolenge,  which  was  thus  officially 
to  become  our  first  mission  station  in  Congo  simultaneously  with  the  Dyes’  arrival.  Mr.  Faris  web 
corned  them  gladly.  Immediately  they  started  to  work. 

Young,  full  of  energy,  anxious  to  learn  and  eager  to  help,  their  days  were  crowded  with  a 
wide  variety  of  activities.  It  was  pioneer  work.  Heathenism  in  its  crudest  forms  was  all  about 
them;  cannibalism  was  not  unknown;  tribal  wars  were  numerous.  To  these  strange  people  the 
new  missionaries  were  eager  to  proclaim  a  new  gospel  of  love  and  sympathy.  Dr.  Dye  had  a 
small  clinic  building  but  often  he  cared  for  his  patients  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  beside  a  building. 
In  those  early  days  the  medical  work  went  slowly,  but  Dr.  Dye  found  many  other  things  to  do 
as  well.  Before  a  great  while  Mrs.  Dye  had  enrolled  thirty  pupils  in  her  school  for  girls  and 
step  by  step  the  work  progressed  and  the  natives  learned  to  trust  and  respect  these  new  friends. 

In  1899,  during  that  first  term,  Polly  Dye  was  born,  the  first  child  born  in  our  mission  in 
Congo.  She  was  a  delight  not  only  to  her  parents  but  also  to  the  natives,  who  came  for  miles 
to  see  her. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Dyes  were  ready  for  a  well  earned  furlough.  During  this 
furlough  a  second  daughter,  Dorcas,  was  born  in  Ionia,  Michigan.  When  they  returned  again  the 
two  small  daughters  were  left  at  home  with  a  foster  sister,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Congo  peo' 
pie  who  looked  upon  Polly  as  their  very  own.  Dr.  Dye’s  father  accompanied  them  on  their 
return  trip.  He  died  in  Bolenge  in  1905  and  there  he  was  buried. 

During  this  second  term  the  good  work  continued  and  grew.  Redeeming  of  slaves,  lessons 
on  polygamy,  rescuing  people  from  cannibalism  and  from  the  terrible  cruelties  of  the  Government 
soldiers,  were  regular  features  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Dye  was  particularly  good  in  the  language. 
She  put  in  much  time  on  translations,  on  the  making  of  a  grammar,  and  the  compiling  of  a 
dictionary,  all  of  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  never  well.  One  of  their  fellow  missionaries 
wrote:  “Although  Mrs.  Dye  is  not  well,  she  is  always  so  lively  and  full  of  fun.  Dr.  Dye  is  just 
like  a  boy,  he  never  walks  through  a  gate,  but  always  jumps  over!” 

In  1907  the  Dyes  came  to  America  on  furlough  and  brought  back  with  them  Mark  Njoji, 
a  young  convert  from  Bolenge,  to  help  with  further  translating  and  to  aid  in  other  language 
work.  Mark  remained  in  America  for  two  years  and  helped  very  greatly  in  the  first  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Lonkundo  tongue.  During  his  furlough  Dr.  Dye  went  up  and 
down  the  land,  into  many  of  our  churches,  telling  over  and  over  the  story  of  Congo,  urging  the 
people  to  help,  begging  for  new  missionaries,  and  pleading  for  a  mission  steamer  which  would  be 
able  to  navigate  the  network  of  streams  and  rivers  of  the  Congo  and  take  the  story  of  Christ 
to  many  waiting  villages.  Out  of  the  appeals  made  during  this  furlough  came  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  Congo,  new  recruits  for  the  staff,  and  the  splendid  steamer,  the  Oregon,  which  was  displayed 
at  the  Centennial  Convention  in  Pittsburgh  in  1909  and  then  dismantled  and  shipped  to  the 
Congo.  For  many  years  now  it  has  been  plying  Congo  waters  and  has  proved  itself  a  blessing 
to  both  natives  and  whites. 

After  this  furlough,  Mrs.  Dye  remained  in  America  with  her  two  small  daughters  and  the 
doctor  in  1909  returned  to  his  beloved  Congodand,  without  his  family.  A  few  months  later,  in 
March,  1910,  the  third  daughter,  Ella,  was  born. 

Loneliness,  ill  health,  and  overwork  took  a  toll  which  was  almost  too  great  for  Dr.  Dye  and 
when  he  was  affected  with  sleeping  sickness  he  returned  to  America.  This  was  in  1911.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  joined  the  Men  and  Millions  Movement  “team"  which  was  entering  com' 
munities  over  all  the  United  States  and  awakening  Christians  everywhere  to  a  new  sense  of  obliga' 
tion.  So  successful  was  Dr.  Dye  in  this  work  that  he  continued  in  the  promotional  department  of 
our  mission  board  until  retirement.  Someone  has  called  him  a  “flaming  torch  for  foreign  mis' 
sions.’’  Mrs.  Dye  has  done  pioneer  work  in  this  country  in  young  people’s  conferences,  church 
schools  of  missions,  and  mission  study  classes.  She  drew  large  numbers  of  kindred  souls  together 
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in  the  “Fellowship  of  Prayer.”  The  welhloved  missionary  breakfasts  at  international  conventions 
and  the  convention  prayer  room  are  among  the  welhknown  Dye  contributions.  No  one  can 
reckon  the  money  raised  for  mission  purposes,  the  recruits  won  for  the  service  in  foreign  fields, 
the  prayers  made  and  the  interest  gained  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Royal  J.  Dye  and  Eva  N. 
Dye  in  these  years  since  they  left  the  mission  field. 

The  Dye  home  is  in  Los  Angeles,  a  home  that  is  the  mecca  of  all  missionaries  and  others 
of  our  brotherhood  visiting  in  southern  California.  There  for  years  Mrs.  Dye  has  dispensed  rarest 
hospitality  and  given  her  support  and  leadership  to  missionary  activities  both  home  and  foreign. 
The  doctor  has  been  at  home  only  occasionally,  for  his  heavy  field  schedule  has  kept  him  traveling 
constantly. 

The  oldest  daughter,  Polly,  was  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  at  the  Japanese 
Christian  Institute.  Later  she  took  up  public  kindergarten  and  day  nursery  work.  The  second 
daughter,  Dorcas,  is  married  to  Lester  Bateman  and  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  so  that  the  Dyes  enjoy 
frequent  visits  from  their  two  grandchildren.  The  other  daughter,  Ella,  is  in  social  service 
work  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  1923  Dr.  Dye  visited  the  Congo  again  and  spent  some  time  at  Bolenge.  His  old  friends 
and  converts  crowded  about  him  with  gifts  and  greetings  and  it  was  indeed  a  time  of  rejoicing. 
The  doctor  was  happy  to  see  old  friends  and  familiar  places,  but  his  greatest  happiness  was  in  the 
growth  of  the  church  and  the  efficiency  of  the  native  Christians. 

Time  for  official  retirement  came  and  at  the  1942  international  convention  held  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  a  “Dye  Hour”  was  held  in  recognition  of  this  widely  known  and  beloved 
couple.  Dr.  C.  M.  Yocum,  executive  secretary  for  our  Congo  Mission  and  a  long  time  friend, 
said  of  the  Dyes,  “To  know  the  Dyes  is  the  test  of  fellowship  among  Disciples  of  Christ.”  Dr. 
Dye,  responding  to  this  convention’s  ovation,  remarked  that  it  was  a  strange  experience  to  be 
attending  his  own  funeral.  Mrs.  Dye  was  unable  to  be  present  because  of  the  illness  of  Polly, 
but  she  was  equally  remembered.  A  fund  of  $10,000  was  raised,  honoring  the  Dyes,  to  be  used  in 
building  a  memorial  church  in  Bolenge. 

After  his  retirement  Dr.  Dye  took  up  service  with  Chapman  College  and  continues  in  that 
work.  Because  of  her  frail  health,  Mrs.  Dye  has  been  forced  for  the  past  months  to  live  a  very 
quiet  and  secluded  life.  But  the  Dyes  are  still  the  embodiment  of  foreign  missions  and  still  live 
for  Congo. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Layton 
1901-1903 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Layton  was  born  in  Lewis  County,  Kentucky,  in  1873,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  that  state,  later  graduating  from  medical  college  in  Chicago.  In  1895,  while 
following  his  medical  course  in  Chicago,  Edward  Layton  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Trunkey  in 
the  Garfield  Park  Christian  Church.  Jessie  Trunkey  was  born,  grew  up,  and  was  educated  in 
Chicago  and  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  She  continued  her  teaching  after  her 
marriage  and  until  Mr.  Layton  had  completed  his  medical  training.  In  1901  they  went  to  London 
under  appointment  as  missionaries  to  Congo  and  there  Dr.  Layton  spent  some  months  in  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  making  a  special  study  of  the  tropical  diseases  which  he  would 
meet  in  Congo.  Before  the  year  1901  was  over  the  Laytons  were  established  in  Bolenge  where 
the  doctor  took  over  the  medical  work  of  the  station  from  Dr.  Dye  who  was  soon  to  come  home 
on  furlough.  Like  every  missionary  in  the  Congo,  Dr.  Layton  had  many  other  things  to  do 
besides  his  own  professional  work.  He  was  teacher,  preacher,  and  builder,  as  well  as  physician. 
He  was  a  fine  linguist  and  a  splendid  doctor.  He  not  only  cared  for  the  sick  in  Bolenge  but  went 
up  and  down  the  river  and  to  other  mission  stations,  caring  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  who  were 
carried  to  him  in  hammocks  and  laid  on  the  ground  awaiting  his  healing  hand. 

Mrs.  Layton,  because  of  her  excellent  training  and  experience,  made  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  school  work  in  Bolenge. 

In  June,  1902,  Evelyn  Layton  was  born,  the  second  missionary  child  born  at  Bolenge.  Late 
in  the  year  1903  the  Laytons  returned  to  America  and  their  former  home  in  Chicago,  and  then 
in  1904  they  were  asked  to  go  to  China  where  a  medical  missionary  was  greatly  needed  at  once. 
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They  answered  that  call  and  served  in  China  until  1908  when  they  returned  to  the  States.  Be¬ 
cause  of  Mrs.  Layton’s  health  they  did  not  return  to  China.  Their  interest  in  the  Chinese  people 
was  shown,  however,  in  the  work  that  they  did  among  the  needy  Chinese  in  America. 

In  America  the  Laytons  established  their  home  in  Seattle,  where  the  doctor  practiced 
medicine.  Later  they  moved  to  Tacoma.  Here  he  served  as  director  of  health  for  the  Tacoma 
public  schools.  For  a  time  he  was  instructor  in  health  at  the  Washington  State  University  and 
he  has  held  other  important  positions.  Mrs.  Layton  passed  away  in  Spokane  in  1934.  After  that 
the  doctor  made  several  trips  to  the  Orient  as  a  ship  surgeon.  He  died  in  Portland  in  1938. 

The  Laytons  had  four  children — one  born  in  Bolenge,  one  in  Nanking  and  one  in  Nantung- 
chow,  China,  and  the  other  in  Chicago,  all  of  them  married  and  living  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

%  t 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Lea 
1901 

Frank  T.  Lea  was  born  in  Maryland  of  Quaker  parentage  in  1868.  Grace  Fortier  Lea  was 
born  in  France  in  1864.  They  met  at  Bethany  College  and  were  married  in  1896.  Then  they 
moved  to  New  York  City  where  Mr.  Lea  began  a  medical  course  and  became  a  friend  of  Royal  J. 
Dye.  He  served  as  an  assistant  to  B.  B.  Tyler,  pastor  of  a  New  York  church,  and  helped  open 
a  mission  at  Hell’s  Kitchen  in  New  York.  There  also  Royal  Dye  was  associated  with  him.  Dr. 
Biddle  met  the  Leas  also  before  he  left  for  Congo,  through  a  Frenchman  who  was  organizing  a 
league  to  promote  self-supporting  Christian  colonies  in  South  Africa. 

The  Leas  went  to  Africa  in  1897  as  members  of  one  of  these  colonies.  The  project  failed 
but  the  Leas,  having  determined  to  give  their  lives  to  Africa,  remained,  working  as  independent 
missionaries  and  living  at  a  Congregational  mission  station  in  Angola.  They  were  members  of 
F.  D.  Power’s  church  in  Washington  and  through  him  the  Foreign  Society  came  to  know  of 
them.  Mr.  Faris  was  asked  to  visit  the  Leas  on  his  way  home  for  first  furlough  and  to  take  up 
with  them  the  matter  of  joining  forces  in  the  work. 

As  a  result  of  that  conference  the  Leas  went  to  Bolenge,  taking  with  them  their  small  daughter 
who  had  been  born  in  Angola  in  1900.  Earlier  a  baby  boy  had  died.  Isabel  Lea  was  the  first 
white  child  to  be  brought  into  the  Congo. 

Frank  Lea  won  the  admiration  of  the  Congo  folk  by  his  ingenuity  in  using  either  hand, 
in  making  anything  that  was  lacking  in  the  way  of  tools,  and  in  his  general  versatility.  His 
interest  was  primarily  in  the  area  of  industrial  work,  particularly  in  building,  and  he  immediately 
set  to  work  constructing  houses  and  other  needed  buildings.  Mrs.  Lea’s  knowledge  of  French  and 
her  many  fine  abilities  made  her  a  valued  member  of  the  mission. 

Only  a  few  months  were  granted  to  them  to  serve,  however,  since  Mrs.  Lea’s  health 
brought  them  back  to  America.  They  served  in  several  places  in  this  country.  While  working 
in  a  shipbuilding  plant  during  World  War  I,  Mr.  Lea  met  with  an  accident  that  caused  his 
death  in  Baltimore  in  1918.  Mrs.  Lea  never  recovered  her  health  and  finally  entered  a  rest 
home  in  La  Crescenta,  California,  where  she  still  lives.  The  only  daughter  lived  for  a  time 
with  the  Dyes,  later  married,  and  has  three  children.  She  lives  in  Bakersfield,  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Ray  Eldred 
1902-1913 

Robert  Ray  Eldred,  one  of  a  family  of  five  children,  was  born  in  1872  on  a  farm  near 
Quincy,  Michigan.  The  vigorous  outdoor  life  and  hearty  farm  fare  gave  him  a  splendid 
physique  and  a  strong  constitution.  Besides  his  experience  in  all  phases  of  farm  work  Ray 
Eldred  learned  from  boyhood  to  handle  tools,  and  all  of  this  knowledge  served  him  well  in 
pioneering  work  in  Congo.  The  little  country  school  did  not  furnish  much  opportunity  for 
education,  but  Ray  finished  faithfully  and  well  the  grades  offered.  The  church  played  a  large 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Eldred  family  and  Ray  was  baptized  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 

When  almost  twenty-one  years  old  Ray  decided  to  get  a  better  education  and  to  become 
a  preacher.  The  years  of  preparation  were  -long  because  of  his  inadequate  early  schooling.  He 
had  also  to  earn  his  own  way.  The  classrooms  of  Eureka  and  Transylvania  knew  the  faithful 
work  of  this  earnest  young  man.  In  1898,  to  earn  money  for  his  expenses,  he  went  to  South 


Bend,  Indiana,  and  while  actively  sharing  in  the  church  life  there  he  met  Edith  Lillian  Byers 
who  later  became  his  wife. 

Edith  Lillian  Byers  was  born  in  1871  near  Medaryville,  Indiana.  In  South  Bend  she  worked 
as  an  accountant  for  a  large  mercantile  firm  and  was  considered  an  expert  in  her  line.  Accuracy 
and  efficiency  were  among  her  outstanding  characteristics.  She  was  married  to  Ray  Eldred  in 
1901  in  the  First  Christian  Church  in  South  Bend,  where  they  had  first  met.  Ray  Eldred  was 
more  than  six  feet  tall,  a  vigorous  and  powerful  man.  Mrs.  Eldred  was  never  strong  physically 
and  of  a  naturally  shy  and  retiring  disposition. 

The  Eldreds  did  some  additional  college  work  together  after  their  marriage,  received  appoint' 
ment  to  the  Belgian  Congo  in  the  spring  of  1902,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  sailed  for 
their  chosen  field. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldred  arrived  in  Bolenge  just  at  the  time  of  a  great  spiritual  awakening 
and  saw  the  first  converts  baptized  late  in  the  year  of  1902.  They  helped  to  organize  the 
church  at  Bolenge.  Mr.  Eldred  immediately  took  over  the  building  work  in  that  station.  He 
made  trips  to  the  forest  to  select  trees,  taught  the  native  men  to  saw  boards,  and  started  the 
making  of  brick.  To  this  day  the  natives  tell  of  his  great  strength,  his  skill,  and  the  marvelous 
fact  that  he  could  work  equally  well  with  either  hand.  Two  sons,  Robert  and  Philip,  were  born 
during  that  first  term  in  Congo  and  brought  joy  to  the  parents  and  a  lovely  example  of  Christian 
home  life  to  the  natives. 

In  1906  the  Eldreds  came  to  America  on  furlough  and  bought  a  small  home  in  South  Bend. 
Their  third  son,  Joseph,  was  born  there  in  that  same  year.  Almost  immediately  after  his  birth, 
Mr.  Eldred  started  back  to  Congo,  leaving  his  wife  and  three  sons.  Word  had  come  of  the 
serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Dye  and  the  necessity  for  the  Dyes’  immediate  return  to  America.  Mr. 
Eldred  went  to  meet  the  emergency,  sailing  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  and  remaining  in  Congo 
until  1909. 

During  these  years  alone  Mr.  Eldred  traveled  a  great  deal,  making  extensive  itinerations 
far  up  the  Ruki  and  Momboyo  rivers,  pioneer  instinct  and  evangelistic  zeal  ever  urging  him  on. 
On  these  trips  Longa  and  Lotumbe  were  marked  as  strategic  centers  for  expanding  work. 

After  the  next  furlough  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldred  left  their  sons  in  America  and  went  out  to 
open  the  new  station  at  Longa  in  1910.  The  three  boys  were  left  in  the  Wharton  Memorial 
Home  in  Hiram,  Ohio,  a  home  that  was  kept  there  for  some  years  for  missionary  children  and 
named  for  the  Whartons,  pioneer  missionaries  to  India.  Often  during  these  years  in  Congo 
Mrs.  Eldred  was  alone  in  Longa  while  her  husband  was  out  on  long  itinerations.  Since  there 
was  no  doctor  in  the  entire  mission,  both  Dr.  Jaggard  and  Dr.  Dye  having  gone  on  furlough, 
these  were  anxious  days.  In  June  of  1911  she  was  attacked  by  blackwater  fever  and  was  never 
really  well  again.  All  of  these  years  the  Eldreds  had  been  living  in  temporary  houses,  but  Mr. 
Eldred  had  started  a  new  house  which  was  to  be  comfortable,  almost  luxurious,  compared  with 
the  place  in  which  they  had  been  living.  After  his  wife’s  illness  he  hastened  the  work  that  she 
might  have  added  comfort  and  help  in  regaining  her  strength.  Before  the  new  dwelling  was 
ready,  however,  Mrs.  Eldred  had  gone  to  live  in  the  Heavenly  Mansions.  Mr.  Eldred  was  alone 
with  Mrs.  Eldred  when  she  died  in  November,  1912.  The  native  Christians  helped  prepare  the 
body  for  burial;  a  captain  from  a  passing  steamer  offered  to  make  the  coffin;  the  final  words  at 
the  grave  were  said  by  the  heartbroken  husband  himself,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it. 
It  was  several  days  before  his  white  friends  from  the  other  stations  could  reach  his  side  and 
speak  the  words  of  sympathy  with  which  their  hearts  were  overflowing.  Mr.  Holder  and  Mr. 
Hobgood  were  at  Lotumbe,  having  arrived  only  a  few  months  before,  and  it  was  thought  best 
that  they  should  come  to  Longa  and  relieve  Mr.  Eldred,  who  was  worn  and  ill.  He  insisted, 
however,  that  Lotumbe  must  not  be  closed  and  that  he  could  wait  at  Longa  until  some  one  could 
come  from  America  to  take  over  the  work. 

The  loneliness  and  the  distress  of  that  next  year  no  one  could  describe!  Mr.  Eldred  moved 
into  the  new  house,  arranging  the  home, as  Mrs.  Eldred  had  planned  it,  and  placing  the  familiar 
articles  of  her  life  as  if  she  still  dwelt  at  Longa.  He  worked  harder  than  ever  before,  plunging 
far  into  the  back'country  on  many  of  his  trips.  In  July,  1913,  he  planned  a  ten'week  trip  with 
Mr.  Hobgood  far  up  the  Momboyo  River,  introducing  the  new  missionary  to  this  little  known 
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district.  Mr.  Eldred  was  weary  from  years  of  work;  his  body  was  worn  by  days  of  fever;  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Eldred  and  the  lonely  year  at  Longa  had  brought  his  vitality  to  a  low  ebb;  and 
this  journey  was  too  great  a  strain.  In  trying  to  swim  across  a  stream  to  reach  a  village  where  he  had 
promised  to  preach  to  the  people,  Mr.  Eldred  became  exhausted  and  sank;  only  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  in  the  water  at  the  time  can  it  be  said  that  he  was  drowned.  The  exact  cause  of  his 
death  will  never  be  known,  perhaps  heart  failure,  or  simply  exhaustion.  Mr.  Hobgood  buried 
him  there  on  the  Lokolo  River  far  from  the  grave  of  his  beloved  wife  and  far  from  the  three 
little  boys  in  America.  So  short  a  time  it  had  been  given  to  him  to  know  and  be  with  his 
three  sons. 

News  of  Ray  Eldred’s  death  came  to  the  international  convention  in  Toronto  and  A.  McLean 
referred  to  the  children  as  “wards  of  the  church.”  A  fund  of  $2,000  was  immediately  given 
for  their  support.  “Who  will  take  care  of  us  now?”  one  of  the  sons  asked  when  they  were  told 
of  their  father’s  death.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Morrison  asked  the  privilege  of  adopting  the 
children  and  in  that  splendid  Christian  home  they  grew  to  young  manhood  and  were  educated 
for  life  work. 

The  oldest  son,  Ray,  lives  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  The  second  son,  Ward,  was  killed  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  December  7,  1941.  Joe,  the  third  son,  lives  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  and  works  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


Eben  Creighton 

1906 

So  many  forces  enter  into  the  building  up  of  any  new  work  and  help  comes  from  sources 
where  it  is  least  expected!  Eben  Creighton  and  his  service  to  Bolenge  are  a  good  example  of  this. 
He  walked  up  the  path  from  the  river  one  day  in  Bolenge.  There  had  been  no  word  of  his 
coming.  No  steamer  whistle  had  sounded — no  river  steamer  had  brought  him.  When  a  native 
girl  saw  him  coming  up  the  path  she  called  out  as  though  he  were  a  man  sent  from  God.  The 
Dyes  were  alone  in  Bolenge  and  Mrs.  Dye  was  very  ill.  A  missionary  from  another  church  had 
come  to  Bolenge  and  he  also  was  very  ill.  When  Eben  Creighton  saw  Dr.  Dye  hurrying  from 
one  patient  to  the  other,  with  all  the  station  activities  at  a  standstill,  he  knew  he  was  needed. 
To  the  Dyes  it  seemed  he  had  been  sent  in  answer  to  their  prayer  for  reinforcements.  He  was 
pleased  with  their  friendly  cordiality  and  so  impressed  with  the  needs  and  opportunities  for  service 
that  he  offered  to  stay  on  for  a  time  and  assist  in  any  possible  way. 

Eben  Creighton  was  a  Baptist  preacher  in  America.  When  his  wife  and  only  child  died  he 
started  on  a  tour  through  Africa,  interested  in  missionary  work.  He  stopped  in  Wales  and  was 
there  at  the  time  of  the  great  Welsh  revival.  He  went  on  to  Africa,  imbued  with  a  passion  for 
evangelism  and  impressed  with  African  opportunity  and  need.  He  traveled  from  South  Africa 
northward  to  Uganda,  thence  westward  through  the  great  forests,  and  arrived  in  Stanley  Falls 
on  Christmas  Day,  1900.  While  recuperating  there  from  severe  illness,  he  first  learned  of  Bolenge 
and  the  evangelistic  fervor  of  its  Christians.  Wishing  to  visit  the  place,  he  traveled  by  river 
steamer  to  Coquilhatville  and  then  by  canoe  to  Bolenge,  expecting  soon  to  continue  his  journey 
overland  to  the  west  coast. 

Bolenge  needed  Eben  Creighton  and  for  almost  a  year  he  stayed.  Andrew  Hensey  arrived 
three  weeks  after  Mr.  Creighton  and  the  two  men  studied  the  language  together.  Mr.  Creighton 
was  a  wonderful  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  a  man  of  culture  and  ability  above  the  average.  He 
had  a  wide  knowledge  of  Africa  and  was  an  experienced  preacher  and  leader.  His  helpfulness 
and  support  were  of  great  service  and  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  shaping  of  the  early 
work  in  our  Congo  Mission. 

Evangelism  was  Eben  Creighton’s  passion.  He  spent  much  time  in  itineration  with  the  native 
evangelists.  He  wanted  to  preach  in  all  the  villages.  “It  was  Bolenge’s  great  and  far-reaching 
parish  that  first  drew  me  to  your  African  work,”  he  said.  And  it  was  his  utter  devotion  to  this 
work  that  so  undermined  his  health  that  at  the  end  of  1906  he  was  forced  to  leave  for  America. 

His  months  in  Bolenge  were  appreciated  and  long  remembered  by  those  with  whom  he  worked. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Hensey 
1905-1927 

Andrew  F.  Hensey  was  born  in  Bedford,  Ohio,  where  he  united  with  the  church  when  a 
mere  lad.  From  the  high  school  in  Bedford  he  went  to  Hiram  College,  but  later  went  to 
Transylvania,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1905.  He  also  studied  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hensey  was  intensely  interested  in  evangelistic  work  and  was  vitally  concerned  about  the 
great  need  of  the  mission  fields  of  the  world.  The  constant  call  for  recruits  appealed  to  his  heart 
and  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Congo.  Mr.  Hensey  left  the  States  in  September,  1905, 
arrived  in  Congo  in  December,  and  reached  Bolenge  in  January,  1906.  The  ignorance  of  the 
African  people,  the  poverty,  and  the  moral  darkness  filled  him  with  an  enthusiasm  to  serve  which 
has  lasted  through  the  years.  Before  that  first  year  was  finished  he  had  the  joy  of  baptizing 
ten  converts. 

Mrs.  Hensey,  who  was  Miss  Alice  Ferrin,  was  born  in  Wessington,  South  Dakota,  completed 
high  school  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  studied  in  a  college  preparatory  school  in  Zion  City,  graduated 
from  the  Indianapolis  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
1907,  two  years  after  Mr.  Hensey  left  the  States,  she  went  out  to  Congo  and  they  were  married. 
Young,  vivacious,  talented,  Mrs.  Hensey  gave  herself  fully  to  the  Congo  work.  A  trained 
musician,  she  translated  songs  and  hymns  and  taught  them  to  the  native  Christians;  a  teacher 
and  speaker  of  ability,  she  was  ever  busy  in  the  school  and  church;  but  it  is  as  a  homemaker 
and  hostess  that  Mrs.  Hensey  will  probably  be  remembered  the  longest.  All  of  the  missionaries 
knew  the  comfort  of  her  home;  every  passer-by  entered  and  carried  away  a  happy  memory. 
During  the  years  when  her  husband  was  legal  representative  for  the  Mission  the  weight  of  official 
entertaining  fell  upon  Mrs.  Hensey.  She  delighted  in  it  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
more  gracious  home  or  a  more  charming  hostess.  Her  ability  to  serve  a  splendid  dinner  at  short 
notice  from  a  meager  Congo  garden  and  a  pantry  whose  source  of  supply  was  miles  and  miles 
away  has  ever  been  the  wonder  and  envy  of  her  associates.  Success  has  come  to  her  in  the 
literary  field.  She  has  written  much  fine  poetry  which  has  appeared  in  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Hensey  is  a  splendid  and  powerful  preacher  and  his  greatest  joy  has  ever  been  the 
evangelistic  work.  Few  men,  if  any,  have  ever  held  so  many  different  positions  in  the  Mission 
or  been  able  to  do  so  many  things  well.  He  is  an  excellent  linguist,  speaking  and  writing  the 
native  language  with  perfect  understanding.  He  has  written  most  interestingly  of  Congo  in  our 
periodicals  and  contributed  several  books  to  the  literature  on  Central  Africa.  He  has  also  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  much  needed  literature  for  the  people  of  Congo.  Steamer  captain, 
printer,  school  teacher,  arbitrator  and  judge,  Mr.  Hensey  has  filled  all  of  these  places  at  different 
times  as  necessity  arose.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  French  and  his  ability  to  think  sanely  and 
clearly  on  all  sides  of  a  question  he  served  the  Mission  many  years  as  legal  adviser. 

Mr.  Hensey  early  saw  the  need  for  a  special  training  school  for  native  preachers,  a  vision 
which  materialized  much  later  in  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  near  Bolenge.  No  native  ever 
came  to  him  for  counsel  and  was  turned  away,  no  new  missionary  struggling  with  the  difficult 
problems  of  adjustment  but  has  felt  the  help  of  his  sympathetic  guidance;  his  patience  and  tact 
poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  many  stormy  conference  sessions.  His  long  years  in  Congo 
were  rich  in  experiences  which  made  him  a  safe  interpreter  of  problems,  but  his  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  his  love  of  a  joke  kept  him  from  being  austere  and  were  a  constant  delight  to  his 
fellow  missionaries.  Above  all,  his  spiritual  life  was  an  inspiration  and  a  rich  benediction.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  children  who  loved  him  most,  however!  Both  black  and  white  claimed  him  for  their 
very  own,  knowing  that  they  were  privileged  to  interrupt  him  at  any  time,  sure  that  he  was 
never  too  tired  for  a  romp!  Mr.  Hensey  came  to  be  called  affectionately  “Nkoko”  (Grandfather) 
by  all  of  the  little  children  of  the  Mission  and  it  often  slipped  from  the  lips  of  older  ones  as 
well,  not  because  of  his  age,  but  as  a  loving  tribute  to  his  wisdom  and  helpfulness. 

Mr.  Hensey  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  Protection  of  the  Natives.  He  held 
important  posts  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Congo  missionaries.  He  has  been  accorded 
honors  from  the  Belgian  Government  for  special  services  in  Congo.  He  was  the  first  of  our 
missionaries  to  have  been  decorated  with  the  medal,  V  Ordre  Royal  du  Lion  (Royal  Order  of  Lion). 
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Because  of  his  ill  health  Mr.  Hensey  was  forced  to  give  up  his  beloved  work  in  Congo,  and 
in  1929  he  and  Mrs.  Hensey  returned  to  America,  where  they  have  still  found  ways  of  serving. 
Mr.  Hensey  was  professor  of  African  languages  and  customs  in  our  College  of  Missions.  Later 
the  Henseys  went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  the  College  of  Missions  was  affiliated  with 
the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  and  he  was  in  charge  of  the  African  Department,  helping  to  train 
new  missionaries  for  the  field.  It  was  a  loving  service  and  one  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hensey 
were  well  equiped  to  give,  but  again  in  193  5  Mr.  Hensey’s  health  forced  him  to  stop  and  rest 
for  awhile.  Since  that  time  they  have  lived  in  semi-retirement  in  Sardinia,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Hensey 
has  continued  to  make  outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of  poetry. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Widdowson 
1906-1909 

Long  years  W.  C.  Widdowson  looked  forward  to  doing  missionary  work  in  the  Congo  and 
he  prepared  carefully,  planning  his  school  courses  with  that  land  in  view.  After  graduating  from 
Hiram  College,  he  went  to  Louisville  for  further  training  and  graduated  from  medical  college 
in  that  city.  He  was  never  happier  than  when  he  was  appointed  to  Congo.  He  reached  Bolenge 
at  the  end  of  October,  1906.  Dr.  Dye  wrote  of  him  in  those  early  days,  when  much  time  had 
to  be  spent  in  language  work  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  natives,  that  he  had  ac¬ 
complished  more  in  six  weeks  than  most  people  could  have  done  in  several  times  that  long  a  period. 

Dr.  Widdowson  was  first  of  all  a  medical  missionary.  Always  his  work  of  healing  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  accompaniment  of  other  tasks,  but  never  neglected  because  of  them.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  carpenter,  architect,  contractor,  and  builder.  His  first  task  in  Bolenge  was  the  building  of 
a  large  tabernacle  to  house  the  rapidly  growing  church.  Next  he  supervised  the  moving  of  the 
hospital  to  a  new  site  and  the  building  of  a  house  upon  the  old. 

Dr.  Widdowson  was  also  a  preacher.  We  read  that  he  had  not  been  long  in  Bolenge  when 
he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Lonkundo  tongue  and  made  a  long  trip  to  visit  the  forty-five  evan¬ 
gelists  in  the  field,  preaching,  teaching,  healing. 

Those  were  pioneering  days  and  each  itinerating  trip  carried  the  missionaries  a  little  farther 
into  unknown  territory,  along  new  rivers,  and  into  strange  villages.  Dr.  Widdowson  made  some 
of  the  first  trips  up  the  Busira  River,  making  friends  with  the  natives  along  the  way  by  means 
of  pictures  and  stories.  In  1908  Mr.  Hensey  accompanied  Dr.  Widdowson  on  a  long  canoe 
journey  of  some  250  miles  and  they  visited  the  village  of  Monieka  which  has  since  become  one 
of  our  mission  stations. 

Canoe  trips  and  overland  travel  through  jungles  and  swamps  are  exhausting  work  and  soon 
after  this  long  itinerary  Dr.  Widdowson  was  so  very  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  for  some 
time.  It  was  thought  best  for  him  to  return  to  America  that  he  might  regain  his  strength  and 
he  never  returned  to  the  field.  He  located  in  Black  Lick,  Pennsylvania,  and  practiced  medicine 
there.  In  1910  he  was  married  to  Miss  Daisy  Hanna.  They  had  two  sons.  Mrs.  Widdowson  died 
in  1915  and  two  years  later  he  married  Mary  Edna  Palmer.  To  them  three  children  were  born. 

Dr.  Widdowson  says:  “The  best  three  years  of  my  life  were  in  the  Congo  service.” 

Ella  Ewing 
1907 

Ella  Campbell  Ewing  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1883,  in  a  home  where  Christ 
and  the  church  were  ever  placed  first.  She  was  active  in  the  church  as  a  girl  and  while  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Eureka  College  became  a  volunteer  for  service  on  the  foreign  field.  Her  decision  to  be¬ 

come  a  missionary  seemed  almost  to  have  been  inherited,  so  strong  was  the  family’s  Christian 
consecration.  She  was  a  lovely  girl,  a  leader  in  her  class,  and  many  marveled  at  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  go  into  far-away  places  to  tell  the  gospel  story.  She  traveled  out  to  Congo  with  Mr. 

Ray  Eldred  and  Alice  Ferrin,  who  later  became  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hensey,  arriving  at  Bolenge  in  February, 

1907.  She  was  so  happy  to  have  reached  the  land  of  her  dreams  that  she  wrote  home:  “I 
love  Africa;  I  love  the  people.  I  am  more  glad  every  day  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  come  to 
Africa.  Africa  is  beyond  my  highest  expectations  in  every  way.  I  am  so  eager  to  learn  the 
language  that  I  may  begin  work.” 
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Of  her  Mrs.  Dye  said:  “The  coming  of  this  joyous,  radiant  personality  was  better  than 
medicine,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  she  had  already  taken  her  place  in  the  school  and  among 
the  girls  on  the  station.”  She  won  the  hearts  of  all  and  soon  had  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

Ella  Ewing  was  never  very  rugged.  The  African  fevers  soon  made  inroads  upon  her  health 
and  in  May  of  the  year  she  reached  Bolenge  this  charming  young  woman,  with  her  splendid  faith 
and  eagerness  for  real  service,  was  called  from  “dark  Africa”  to  the  shining  Realms  of  Glory. 
Such  a  little  while  was  given  to  her  to  serve  in  Congo  and  yet  her  influence  and  her  zeal 
have  gone  marching  on  through  the  lives  of  her  classmates  and  others  whom  she  had  touched 
and  who  had  felt  the  power  of  her  life.  When  she  learned  that  she  could  not  live  she  sent  a 
message  to  her  family  and  to  her  friends  at  Eureka  College.  She  had  no  regrets,  she  said,  that 
she  had  gone  to  Congo,  and  spoke  only  of  her  joy  in  the  brief  service  that  had  been  granted  to 
her  before  death  came.  In  the  church  at  Bolenge  there  hangs  a  bronze  plaque  with  her  name 
in  the  native  tongue,  “Wuteji,”  and  below  it  the  words,  “She  has  done  what  she  could.” 

Katherine  Blackburn 
1907-1910 

To  Miss  Katherine  Blackburn  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  American  Negro  to 
work  under  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Congo.  Early  in  the  history  of 
the  Mission,  Mr.  Faris  and  others  had  suggested  that  an  appeal  be  made  for  Negro  workers  and 
Miss  Blackburn,  a  graduate  of  Southern  Christian  Institute,  was  the  first  to  volunteer.  She 
went  out  to  Africa  in  1907.  Miss  Blackburn  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  a  woman  of  refinement 
and  culture.  She  was  anxious  to  help  the  women  of  Congo  with  their  problems  and  soon  won  a 
group  of  loyal  friends  among  them.  The  native  Christian  women  had  not  taken  as  large  a 
share  in  the  evangelistic  work  as  Miss  Blackburn  thought  they  would,  so  she  planned  short  trips 
with  them,  spending  week-ends  in  the  nearby  towns.  No  men  went  along  on  these  trips,  the 
women  carrying  all  the  loads  necessary  and  doing  all  the  preaching  and  teaching.  This  was  a 
new  venture  and  in  the  beginning  the  women  were  timid  and  afraid,  lacking  confidence  in  their 
ability.  They  soon  learned  to  depend  upon  themselves  and  sometimes  were  able  to  draw  large 
crowds  because  it  was  such  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  a  woman  speak  in  public.  Once  a  journey 
was  made  by  canoe  and  the  women  thought  certainly  this  time  they  would  have  to  have  men 
for  paddlers,  especially  since  they  were  going  through  a  part  of  the  river  where  the  current  was 
very  swift  and  strong,  but  again  Miss  Blackburn  insisted  that  they  were  able  to  do  it  alone,  and 
inspired  by  her  courage  and  example  they  made  the  trip,  visited  the  village  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  and  returned  safely,  to  the  amazement  of  all  the  people.  Another  significant  piece  of 
work  attempted  by  Miss  Blackburn  was  for  the  very  small  children  of  pre-school  age  and  with 
this,  too,  she  was  very  successful. 

At  the  end  of  her  first  term  of  three  years  in  Bolenge,  “Miss  Katie”  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  furlough.  She  was  asked  by  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  to  take  up  work 
in  South  Africa,  and  thinking  that  it  offered  larger  opportunities  and  a  wider  field,  she  accepted. 
Miss  Blackburn  remained  in  this  work  for  several  years  with  unusual  success  and  died  in  South 
Africa  among  the  people  whom  she  had  loved  and  served  so  well. 

The  names  of  these  missionaries  represent  the  first  ten  years  of  service  in  our  Congo  Mis¬ 
sion.  Missionaries  served  continuously  in  Bolenge  during  this  time.  The  church  was  established 
and  had  grown  to  a  membership  of  ISO  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  addition  two  hundred 
inquirers  were  being  taught  to  understand  the  Way  better  before  being  baptized.  The  church  had 
a  tithing  membership,  each  one  hundred  members  sending  out  ten  as  evangelists.  A  total  of 
sixteen  evangelists  were  going  regularly  into  eleven  outstation  villages.  Bolenge’s  Christian  En - 
deavor  Society  had  a  membership  of  26 6.  A  small  clinic  had  been  built  and  a  busy  medical  i vor\ 
moved  forward  from  the  beginning.  Wider  itinerations  were  being  made  and  missionaries  were 
looking  forward  toward  Longa  as  a  new  center  for  wor\. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  laggard 

1908-1944 

Louis  Jaggard  was  born  at  Brimfield,  Kansas,  but  while  he  was  still  young  the  family  moved 
to  Illinois  and  his  closer  associations  are  with  that  state  though  he  was  baptized  at  Howard, 
Kansas,  in  1894,  and  spent  his  early  school  years  there.  Later  he  went  to  Drake  University  where 
he  received  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.D.  He  worked  his  way  through  school  and  it  has  been 
said  that  “anyone  wanting  advice  regarding  methods  of  attending  college  and  earning  one’s  living 
on  the  side”  should  interview  Dr.  Jaggard.  He  preached  in  Des  Moines  and  elsewhere  as  a 
student  preacher  and  supply  preacher.  While  a  student  in  medical  college  Dr.  Jaggard  volunteered 
for  foreign  service. 

Annella  Marsh  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  received  her  education  in  that  city. 
There  she  met  Louis  Jaggard  and  there  they  were  married  December  5,  1907.  On  December  21 
they  sailed  for  their  new  work  in  Africa,  arriving  in  Bolenge  in  April,  1908. 

Three  days  after  the  Jaggards  arrived  in  Bolenge  Dr.  Jaggard  started  on  his  first  itineration 
with  Mr.  Eldred.  With  Mr.  Eldred  to  interpret  for  him  he  was  able  to  treat  many  who  were 
sick  and  to  perform  a  few  operations.  That  first  trip  seems  to  have  been  prophetic  of  Dr. 
Jaggard’s  extensive  itinerations  for  in  twenty'five  days  they  traveled  250  miles  by  land  and 
125  by  water. 

Soon  Mrs.  Jaggard  took  charge  of  a  class  of  girls,  teaching  them  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  sewing  and  many  other  household  arts.  She  wrote  of  that  first  class,  “I  find  them  as 
capable  of  learning  as  girls  of  the  same  age  at  home.” 

Dr.  Jaggard  assisted  Ray  Eldred  in  the  opening  of  Longa,  but  it  was  not  until  1909  that 
the  Jaggards  took  up  residence  in  Longa.  He  also  made  a  trip  up  the  Momboyo  River  with 
Herbert  Smith  to  select  a  site  for  the  new  work  at  Lotumbe.  As  is  customary  among  our  mis- 
sionary  doctors  on  all  our  fields,  Dr.  Jaggard  was  not  only  physician  and  surgeon,  but  teacher, 
preacher,  and  builder  as  well.  As  often  as  he  had  opportunity  he  made  trips  into  the  back' 
country,  preaching  and  healing  the  sick.  Mrs.  Jaggard  often  went  with  him  on  these  trips  and 
frequently  they  were  in  villages  where  the  natives  had  never  before  seen  a  white  woman. 

Busy  years  passed  and  then  came  furlough  in  America.  Upon  their  return  to  the  field  the 
Jaggards  again  revealed  their  willingness  to  be  pioneers  and  went  to  Monieka  on  the  Busira 
River,  nine  or  ten  days  by  dug'out  canoe  above  Bolenge.  Monieka  had  been  visited  by  a  nunv 
ber  of  the  missionaries,  but  the  Jaggards  were  the  first  white  people  to  be  located  there  permanently. 
Their  first  home  was  a  mud  house  and  the  first  hospital  was  a  rude  temporary  building  of  native 
construction.  Mrs.  Jaggard  carried  on  the  school  work  and  often  assisted  her  husband  with  his 
operations.  While  at  home  for  the  second  furlough,  during  the  dreadful  epidemic  of  influenza  in 
1918,  Mrs.  Jaggard  died  of  that  disease  and  Dr.  Jaggard  was  very  near  death’s  door  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Jaggard  returned  to  the  field  in  1919  and  soon  thereafter  was  married  to  Wilhelma  Zoe 
Smith  who  had  sailed  from  New  York  in  1918.  Miss  Smith  was  born  on  the  mission  field,  in 
Japan.  Her  father,  Mr.  George  T.  Smith,  was  one  of  our  pioneer  missionaries  to  Japan.  Her 
public  school  years  were  spent  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Illinois.  In  1916  she  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  with  the  A.B.  degree  and  then  attended  the  College  of  Missions,  where  she 
was  graduated  and  ordained  in  1918.  She  taught  school  and  was  active  in  church  work  and  a 
leader  in  the  Volunteer  Band  in  the  university.  She  went  to  Congo  in  1918  and  there  in  1919 
she  was  married  to  Dr.  Jaggard. 

The  Jaggards  spent  all  their  years  of  service  together  in  Monieka.  Educational  work  has 
been  Mrs.  Jaggard’s  specialty.  From  the  time  of  her  arrival  she  taught  writing  and  French 
classes,  taking  over  arithmetic  and  religious  training  also  as  soon  as  she  had  progressed  far 
enough  in  the  language.  She  had  charge  of  the  boys’  school  in  Monieka  for  a  time.  In  visits 
to  the  outstations  she  conducted  classes  in  singing  and  Bible  and  held  practice  schools  for  the  out' 
station  teachers.  She  spent  considerable  time  translating  text  books  into  Lonkundo  and  prepay 
ing  new  material.  She  has  also  gathered  the  proverbs  and  folklore  of  Congo  into  written  form. 
She  gave  special  attention  to  mothers  and  new  babies  and  visited  often  in  the  homes,  helping  the 
mothers  in  the  care  of  their  children. 
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The  Jaggards  have  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  all  but  the  youngest  born  in 
Monieka.  Following  the  first  furlough  the  two  boys  were  left  in  the  St.  Louis  home  for  children 
under  the  National  Benevolent  Association.  In  1936  all  four  children  remained  in  this  country 
when  the  parents  returned  to  their  work. 

The  return  to  the  field  in  1936  marked  the  last  outward  voyage  for  the  Jaggards,  for  the 
doctor’s  retirement  time  was  approaching  and  would  so  nearly  coincide  with  the  return  from  the 
next  furlough  that  the  plan  was  to  remain  a  longer  time  on  the  field  and  then  come  home  to 
retirement.  They  plunged  with  unbounded  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the  work.  As  in  all  his 
years  in  Congo  the  hospital  and  other  phases  of  medical  work  claimed  Dr.  Jaggard’s  first  allegiance. 
The  work  had  grown  through  the  years  and  was  carried  on  in  a  large  hospital  with  a  trained  staff 
of  native  assistants,  most  of  them  trained  by  the  doctor  himself.  One  of  his  specialties  has  been 
the  operative  work  with  elephantiasis.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  fight  against  tropical  ulcers 
and  yaws,  sleeping  sickness,  leprosy,  and  other  diseases  that  are  scourges  of  tropical  Congo. 

The  itinerating  begun  upon  his  arrival  in  Congo  has  always  been  a  heavy  part  of  Dr. 
Jaggard's  full  schedule.  The  State  asked  him  to  make  a  medical  census  of  the  territory  around 
Monieka  and  this  necessitated  spending  much  time  in  the  back-country.  Mrs.  Jaggard  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  most  of  these  trips  and  helped  the  village  school  teachers  in  their  work.  The  doc¬ 
tor  preached,  too,  on  his  trips,  and  when  in  Monieka,  for  he  is  essentially  a  preacher  as  well  as 
an  M.D.  Mrs.  Jaggard  continued  her  usual  work  of  writing,  translating,  teaching,  supervising, 
visiting  in  the  home,  helping  the  women,  and  sharing  the  medical  work  as  occasion  demanded. 

In  1942  the  Jaggards  took  a  six  months’  much  needed  vacation  in  Capetown,  South  Africa. 
They  stayed  on  in  Africa  beyond  the  time  originally  planned,  waiting  for  a  missionary  doctor 
to  come  to  Monieka,  not  willing  to  leave  that  vast  area  without  medical  help.  Finally,  in  1944, 
they  returned  to  America  and  established  their  home  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Official  retirement  began 
in  January,  1945.  Dr.  Jaggard  is  the  first  of  our  missionaries  to  Africa  to  have  completed  his 
full  years  of  service  on  the  field  and  to  come  to  normal  retirement  there.  Under  earlier  retirement 
provision  he  would  have  reached  retirement  in  1942,  but  a  change  in  the  policy  gave  him 
until  1944,  the  year  he  left  the  field. 

During  their  years  in  Monieka  the  Jaggards  saw  the  work  grow  and  develop  in  a  marvel¬ 
ous  way.  There  are  thousands  of  Christians  now  in  the  villages  of  the  community,  but  still 

there  is  work  to  do  in  the  training  and  strengthening  of  these  people  whose  faith  is  so  new. 

From  these  young  Christians  must  come  the  leaders  who  can  carry  on  and  build  on  the  funda- 
tion  which  has  been  laid  for  them.  Dr.  Jaggard  has  been  named  by  the  King  of  Belgium  a 
member  of  the  Ordre  Royal  du  Lion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hedges 

1908- 

In  a  Christian  home  in  Sharpsburg,  Kentucky,  Charles  P.  Hedges  was  early  taught  to  love 
his  Saviour  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  obeyed  his  Lord  in  Christian  baptism.  Mr.  Hedges 
was  graduated  from  Bethany  College  and  also  received  training  at  the  College  of  Missions  in 
Indianapolis.  He  reached  Bolenge  in  October,  1908.  Here  he  was  to  spend  most  of  his  first 
term  of  service  in  Congo. 

A  carpenter  by  trade,  he  naturally  had  much  to  do  with  building,  but  he  was  also  a 
machinist,  brickmaker,  dispenser  of  medicine,  as  well  as  teacher  and  preacher.  Like  Living¬ 
stone  and  many  others,  Mr.  Hedges  soon  learned  to  turn  his  hand  to  many  things  that  at  the 

time  of  his  appointment  he  had  not  thought  would  enter  a  missionary’s  life.  A  new  printing 
press  was  added  to  the  mission  equipment.  Mr.  Hedges  had  no  knowledge  of  printing  or  bind¬ 
ing  and  his  helpers  were  far  more  ignorant  and  inexperienced  than  himself!  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  books  and  papers  appeared  from  the  Bolenge  press.  Among  the  first  publica¬ 
tions  were  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  a  grammar  prepared  by  Mrs.  Dye,  and 
other  books  for  the  school. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  term  Mr.  Hedges  went  to  Lotumbe,  a  newly  opened'  station, 
to  erect  a  suitable  house  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith.  The  natives  came  for  miles  to  marvel 
at  this  wonderful  new  house — a  roof  of  tin  to  keep  out  the  rain,  board  floors  instead  of  mud, 
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brick  pillars  to  raise  it  off  the  ground.  They  stood  for  hours  admiring  it  and  exclaiming  at  its 
beauty,  until  Mr.  Hedges  said,  "Yes,  but  most  of  the  materials  came  from  your  own  country." 
"We  know  that,  white  man,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  them.  Where  did  you  get  your 
wisdom?"  There  was  the  opening  for  the  preacher.  Many  lessons  have  been  taught  from 
such  a  text.  Mr.  Hedges  was  capable  and  willing  to  serve  in  many  ways,  but  he  delighted  in 
preaching  the  gospel.  He  began  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficient  language  to  make  himself  under' 
stood  and  never  tired  of  telling  the  message. 

Miss  Lillie  V.  Bowyer  came  from  Bement,  Illinois,  splendidly  prepared  in  every  way  for 
service  in  Congo.  She  had  attended  Eureka  College  and  the  College  of  Missions,  and  had  been 
a  successful  school  teacher  before  going  to  the  mission  field.  She  was  married  to  Charles  Hedges 
during  his  first  furlough  in  1912  and  they  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Congo. 

Most  of  this  term  of  service,  Mrs.  Hedges’  first,  was  spent  at  Longa,  the  beautiful  station 
on  the  Ruki  River  opened  by  Mr.  Eldred,  which  Mr.  Hedges  made  more  lovely,  draining  a 
swamp  and  making  other  improvements.  Charles  Junior  was  born  here  and  he  was  a  joy  not  only 
to  his  parents  but  to  the  natives,  who  claimed  him  as  their  own.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedges  later 
went  to  Monieka;  the  work  was  still  new  and  for  more  than  a  year  Mrs.  Hedges  was  the  only 
white  woman  on  the  station.  Another  son  was  born  in  Monieka,  lived  but  a  year,  and  was 
buried  there.  A  third  child,  Mary  Emma,  was  born  in  Bement,  Illinois,  but  was  taken  out  to 
Congo  when  three  months  old.  Charles  Junior  was  the  first  missionary  child  to  be  taken  back 
to  Congo,  since  previous  to  that  time  the  missionaries,  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  older  missions, 
left  children  in  this  country. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedges  were  greatly  interested  in  the  schools  and  the  educational  sys' 
tern  of  the  Mission.  Mrs.  Hedges  especially  has  spent  much  time  in  reducing  the  native  lan' 
guage  to  written  form  and  in  preparing  school  books.  She  has  given  skilled  service  to  curricu' 
lum  building  for  the  schools.  She  is  the  originator  of  the  chart  system  for  teaching  reading 
and  writing,  now  used  widely  in  the  village  schools  of  the  Equatorial  District.  These  charts  are 
particularly  useful  to  the  itinerant  teacher  who  can  hang  his  chart  on  the  branch  of  any  wayside 
tree  and  teach  his  pupils  to  copy  its  letters  in  the  smooth  sand  of  the  village  path. 

Mr.  Hedges  put  two  books  into  the  Lonkundo  language,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  The  Son  of 
Man.  Mrs.  Hedges  has  prepared  several  readers  in  Lonkundo  and  was  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  the  quarterly  paper  for  the  Congo  Christians. 

Mr.  Hedges  had  served  in  Congo  for  twentyffive  years,  a  longer  time  than  any  of  our 
other  missionaries  then  on  the  field,  and  his  furlough  was  long  past  due,  but  because  of  the 
shortage  of  staff  he  prolonged  his  term  even  though  he  was  not  well.  Finally  in  193  3  the 
Hedges’  were  ready  to  return  to  America.  A  serious  injury  to  Mr.  Hedges'  hand  early  in  193  3 
had  been  a  shock  to  his  entire  system  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  capable  way  a  native  medical  as' 
sistant,  trained  by  Dr.  Jaggard,  cared  for  the  injury. 

On  May  3,  when  the  Oregon  arrived  at  the  beach  to  take  the  Hedges'  home  for  furlough, 
Mr.  Hedges  along  with  the  other  missionaries  went  down  to  greet  the  captain  and  others  who 
might  be  on  board.  After  visiting  awhile  with  old  friends  who  were  on  the  boat,  Mr.  Hedges 
and  Mr.  Johnson  started  up  the  path  toward  the  Hedges’  home.  About  two'thirds  of  the  way 
up  the  incline,  Mr.  Hedges  fell,  his  heart  worn  out.  He  was  taken  to  his  home  and  Dr.  Davis, 
who  was  on  board  the  Oregon  was  called,  but  about  eleven  o'clock  that  same  night  his  tired 
heart  refused  to  continue  its  work  and  Charles  Preston  Hedges  quietly  entered  the  presence  of 
the  Master  whom  he  had  loved  and  served  for  so  long. 

He  was  buried  under  the  palm  trees  of  his  beloved  Africa  not  far  from  the  Busira  River,  on 
whose  banks  and  bosom  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  fruitful  years. 

Mr.  Hedges’  death  was  a  shock  to  his  friends  and  fellow  workers;  it  was  a  heavy  blow  for 
the  native  Christians;  and  it  was  a  very  great  loss  to  our  Congo  Mission  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  Kingdom.  It  was  a  sorrow  almost  too  much*to  bear  for  the  lonely  wife  so  far  away  from 
home  and  the  two  dear  children  who  were  in  school  in  America.  Mr.  Hedges  gave  unstintingly 
of  himself  that  the  Christ  might  be  made  known  in  Africa  and  certainly  that  lonely  grave 
under  the  palm  trees  in  a  distantTand  is  a  challenge  to  the  church  at  home  to  carry  forward  the 
work  for  which  he  gave  so  much. 
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A  few  weeks  before  his  death  Mr.  Hedges  was  named  a  member  of  the  Ordre  Royal  du 
Lion,  a  high  honor  conferred  by  King  Albert  of  Belgium. 

Both  the  Hedges  children  had  preceded  their  parents  to  this  country  and  Mr.  Hedges 
had  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  reunion  with  them.  Mrs.  Hedges  came  on  alone  as  soon  as 
she  could  get  away  from  Monieka.  For  some  years  she  remained  in  America,  making  a  home 
for  her  two  children  while  they  were  in  high  school  and  college.  They  lived  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Covington,  Kentucky. 

In  1940  Mrs.  Hedges  returned  to  Africa  and  has  since  then  served  steadily  in  Monieka, 
continuing  especially  in  the  educational  and  industrial  work.  She  has  served  for  a  time  as 
Mission  Secretary.  She  edits  the  Congo  ?{ews  Letter  which  brings  valuable  and  interesting 
information  to  friends  and  churches  in  this  land.  For  some  time  in  1945  she  was  alone  in 
Monieka  and  cared  for  the  general  station  work,  the  schools  having  been  closed  until  the  Cobbles 
could  get  back  from  America. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Moon 
1908-1923 

Evarard  Roy  Moon  was  born  in  Beloit,  Kansas,  and  lived  also  in  Abilene  and  Lincoln, 
Kansas,  but  Oregon  claims  him  as  her  son  since  the  family  moved  to  that  state  while  he  was 
still  a  boy.  His  education  was  received  in  the  grade  and  high  schools  of  Portland  and  Newburg, 
Oregon,  and  Kelso,  Washington.  For  college  work  he  went  to  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
later  completed  his  academic  work  in  Eugene  Bible  College,  at  Eugene,  Oregon.  While  on 
furlough  in  1918  he  received  his  B.D.  degree  and  in  1924  his  honorary  D.D.  Mr.  Moon  earned 
his  entire  way  through  school  and  did  most  effective  preaching  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
He  served  as  state  evangelist  in  North  Idaho. 

Miss  Bessie  Huntington  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Castle  Rock,  Washington,  and  graduated 
from  the  high  school  there.  She  was  always  active  in  the  church,  particularly  the  Sunday  school 
and  Christian  Endeaver  Society.  She  was  baptized  by  E.  R.  Moon.  In  1908  these  two  were 
married  in  Castle  Rock  and  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year  they  started  on  their  long  journey 
together  to  Congo.  Decision  to  offer  themselves  for  Congo  came  at  a  state  convention  in 
Turner,  Oregon,  when  they  heard  the  Dyes  tell  of  Congo  and  its  needs,  Mr.  Moon  was 
particularly  impressed  with  Dr.  Dye’s  call  for  a  man  who  was  both  preacher  and  builder. 

The  Moons  arrived  in  Congo  in  January,  1909,  and  while  still  studying  the  language  began 
helping  with  the  general  work  of  the  station.  In  just  a  few  months  Mr.  Moon  was  able  to  take 
charge  of  the  native  carpenters  and  to  superintend  the  repairing  of  some  of  the  older  buildings. 
The  Mission  had  been  looking  forward  for  some  years  to  the  time  when  they  could  have  their 
own  steamer  to  help  with  the  evangelistic  work  on  distant  rivers  and  streams  and  they  were  more 
than  happy  when  the  news  came  that  money  had  been  raised,  largely  in  Oregon,  for  a  river 

steamer,  to  be  named  The  Oregon.  The  Oregon  was  built  in  Pittsburgh  and  assembled  for  display 

at  the  Centennial  Convention  in  that  city  in  1909.  Later  it  was  taken  down  and  shipped  to  the 
Congo  where  it  was  reassembled.  Mr.  Moon  with  R.  S.  Wilson  went  to  Kinshasa  (now  Leopold' 
ville),  several  hundred  miles  down  river  and  just  above  the  cataracts  where  navigation  begins, 
to  do  this  work  and  to  bring  the  new  boat  to  Bolenge.  In  record  time  the  Oregon  was  assembled 
and  afloat  and  on  its  way  to  Bolenge.  For  some  years  Mr.  Moon  was  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
and  took  her  up  and  down  the  Congo  and  far  up  the  Busira  and  Juapa  rivers  on  evangelistic 
trips.  Often  for  these  trips  it  was  necessary  to  make  maps  and  charts  to  show  the  navigable 
channels  of  the  rivers.  Exploring  trips  were  made  up  the  Ubangi  and  Ngiri  rivers,  where  Mr. 
Moon  earned  quite  a  reputation  as  a  hunter  of  buffalo  and  elephants.  And  of  course  wherever 
the  Oregon  went,  the  message  of  Christ  went  also.  Wherever  the  boat  tied  up  for  the  night,  the 
voices  of  Mr.  Moon  and  others  who  worked  with  him  were  heard. 

Mrs.  Moon’s  principal  work  was  with  the  women  and  girls.  She  managed  the  home  for 
orphans  and  other  children  who  were  being  cared  for  by  the  Mission.  She  trained  young  men 
for  housework.  She  taught  in  the  day  schools  and  helped  in  the  evangelistic  work.  Often  she 

accompanied  Mr.  Moon  on  the  Oregon’s  trips  and  did  the  “housework”  connected  with  caring 

for  the  passengers.  She  held  open  air  meetings  for  women  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
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Like  Ray  Eldred  who  earned  the  title  of  “A  master  builder  on  the  Congo,"  Roy  Moon 
was  a  builder.  In  addition  to  the  assembling  of  the  Oregon  he  looked  after  some  of  the  building 
at  the  new  station  at  Longa.  He  built  a  brick  bungalow  and  the  big  church,  the  steamer  shop, 
and  part  of  the  hospital  at  Bolenge. 

He  was  an  explorer  and  a  pioneer.  As  explorer  he  was  one  of  the  four  men  chosen  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  Ubangi  region.  As  pioneer  he  and  Mrs.  Moon  with  Miss  Goldie  Ruth  Wells 
were  asked  to  open  the  new  station  at  Mondombe  in  1919.  This  station  was  opened  among 
tribes  little  touched  by  the  white  man.  Mr.  Moon  laid  out  the  station  and  its  beautiful  grounds 
and  gardens  and  erected  the  needed  buildings,  training  workmen  for  all  these  activities.  Schools 
were  opened  and  a  passion  for  evangelism  was  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  shared  in  the 
work.  Mrs.  Moon’s  work  was  also  of  the  pioneer  sort  at  Mondombe,  and  added  to  the  school 
work,  church  activities  and  work  among  women,  there  was  the  woman’s  task  of  training  helpers 
for  her  home,  the  care  of  the  family,  and  the  problems  of  food  and  clothing  supplies  and  of  health 

in  this  remote  station.  The  education  of  small  children  entered  in,  too.  But  the  Moons  have 

the  philosophy  of  life  that  caused  them  to  fit  easily  into  such  situations.  Typical  of  their  attitude 
was  Mr.  Moon’s  response  to  the  remark  that  they  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  mail.  “If  it  is 
good  news  it  can  wait,"  he  said,  “and  if  it  is  bad  news  it  will  come  too  soon  anyway." 

Happy  to  see  the  Mondombe  work  well  established,  the  Moons  resigned  in  1923  to  remain 
in  America  because  of  their  children’s  educational  needs.  Mr.  Moon  was  for  a  time  professor  of 
language  and  customs  at  the  College  of  Missions,  then  was  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Butler 
University.  He  then  spent  some  years  in  a  pastorate  at  Greensburg,  Indiana. 

In  the  fall  of  1938  the  Moons  accepted  an  urgent  call  to  Jamaica  and  until  1944  served 

in  that  island.  They  are  now  retired  and  are  making  their  home  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  ( See  sketch 

in  Biography  Set,  Series  V,  Jamiaca.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith 
1909- 

When  the  parents  of  Herbert  Smith  apprenticed  their  little  lad  to  a  shoemaker  in  Kent, 
England,  little  did  they  dream  that  he  would  pass  on  that  knowledge  years  later  in  the  Belgian 
Congo!  Herbert  Smith  was  born  at  Hopper’s  Farm,  St.  Mary,  Rochester,  England.  Night  schools 
as  well  as  day  schools  helped  to  give  him  his  education,  and  Queens  Bible  College  started  him 
on  the  way  toward  special  training  for  religious  work. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Herbert  was  working  in  London,  but  the  next  year  he  went  to 
Gloucester,  presumably  to  find  work,  but  really  to  hear  Edwin  H.  Spring,  who  was  one  of  our 
leading  preachers.  Mr.  Spring  inspired  the  young  man  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  missionary, 
and  although  he  was  doing  well  in  Gloucester  and  attending  night  school,  there  seemed  to  be 
higher  wages  and  better  opportunities  in  Liverpool,  so  he  went  there.  In  Liverpool  he  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Mitchell,  both  of  whom  had  been  missionaries  to  India,  and  they  deepened 
his  purpose  to  serve  in  a  foreign  field.  With  this  thought  firmly  fixed  in  mind,  Herbert  Smith 
came  to  America  and  entered  Bethany  College  in  1903.  In  England  he  had  taught  in  Sunday 
schools  and  had  done  some  preaching.  While  in  Bethany  College  he  preached  regularly  in 
West  Virginia  churches,  serving  one  church  four  years. 

Mary  Hopkins,  known  familiarly  in  college  as  “Sis  Hopkins,"  was  born  in  Montgomery, 
West  Virginia.  Before  going  to  Bethany  College  she  lived  on  Flat  Top  Mountain,  West  Virginia, 
miles  from  neighbors,  sixteen  miles  from  a  railway,  and  no  doubt  those  years  helped  her  to  be 
able  to  endure  the  loneliness  in  later  years,  when  she  was  to  help  her  husband  open  a  pioneer 
mission  station  at  Lotumbe.  Her  list  of  church  activities  was  strongly  missionary,  and  her  decision 
for  foreign  service  was  made  before  she  enrolled  in  Bethany  College. 

In  Bethany  College  these  two  young  people  met  and  at  graduation  time  they  were  married. 
This  was  in  1909  and  in  that  same  summer  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Belgian  Congo,  for 
work  for  which  for  some  years  they  had  been  preparing.  Through  all  the  years  since  then  their 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  world  program  of  the  church  have  never  faltered. 

For  some  years  the  Mission  had  looked  toward  the  opening  of  a  new  station  at  Lotumbe. 
To  this  work  the  new  couple  was  assigned,  and  after  a  few  months  of  language  study  and 
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preparation  at  Longa  they  went  up  the  Momboyo  River,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Dye,  to  their  new 
location.  It  took  courage  and  faith,  as  well  as  physical  endurance,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
hewing  a  mission  station  out  of  the  forest.  Many  were  the  hardships  of  those  times,  days  of 
fever  far  from  a  doctor,  days  when  tribal  warfare  was  waged  in  neighboring  villages,  days  of 
victory,  and  then  days  of  discouragement  when  their  new  converts  slipped  back  into  the  old 
ways.  Through  it  all,  however,  the  optimism  and  faith  of  Herbert  and  Mary  Smith  never  wavered. 
Their  home  was  known  for  its  hospitality;  their  cordiality  knew  neither  race  nor  color  nor  creed; 
their  cheer  and  comfort  were  never  failing  to  any  who  called  upon  them. 

Kent  has  been  called  the  garden  spot  of  all  England,  and  perhaps  with  visions  of  his 
boyhood  home  in  mind  Mr.  Smith  planted  and  cultivated  the  ground  about  his  Congo  home 
and  introduced  many  new  plants  into  his  adopted  country.  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  love  of  flowers  • 
and  her  skill,  has  brought  color  and  beauty  into  the  drab  lives  of  many  natives  who  were  unable 
to  recognise  it  before.  The  lessons  taught,  the  babies  fed  and  cared  for,  the  quarrels  settled, 
the  sermons  preached,  during  the  Lotumbe  years  can  never  be  counted,  but  the  seed  planted 
has  grown  and  brought  forth  abundant  harvest. 

In  1927  the  Smiths  terminated  their  Lotumbe  service  when  they  were  asked  again  to  launch 
a  new  work.  In  January  of  1928  they  moved  to  Bolenge  to  clear  the  ground,  construct  the 
buildings,  and  start  the  new  school  to  be  called  the  Congo  Christian  Institute.  In  French,  the 
official  language  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  name  is  Institut  Chretien  Congolais  and  this  explains 
why  we  sometimes  see  this  school  referred  to  as  the  I.C.C.  and  again  as  the  C.C.I.  This  school 
was  established  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  the  better  training  of  evangelists  and  teachers. 
The  everuncreasing  number  being  graduated  from  this  school  and  their  splendid  work  among 
their  own  people  prove  beyond  doubt  the  value  of  this  institution  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries. 
On  the  bank  of  the  wideffiowing  Congo  River,  the  campus  of  this  school  is  located.  Here  again 
the  Smiths’  landscaping  ability  and  love  for  gardening  are  revealed.  The  Congo  River  here  is 
six  miles  wide  so  that  the  far  shore  is  invisible,  but  looking  out  over  the  river  one  sees  a  large 
island  a  mile  from  shore.  The  Smith  home  was  erected  near  the  river's  bank  and  the  school 
buildings,  homes  for  missionaries,  and  cottages  for  the  students  are  artistically  grouped.  Seven 
miles  from  the  Bolenge  station  along  a  good  highway  one  finds  the  school  and  the  Herbert 
Smiths  and  their  hospitable  home. 

Mr.  Smith  has  added  to  the  missionary  literature  of  the  church  in  this  country  with  his 
popular  book,  The  Call  of  the  Congo.  He  has  prepared  several  books  in  Lonkundo:  lessons, 
text  books,  sermon  outlines,  and  other  Bible  studies.  Mrs.  Smith  has  prepared  a  primary 
geography  in  the  Lonkundo  language. 

There  are  three  daughters  in  the  Smith  home,  Mary  Lula,  Maria,  and  Laura  Jane.  Two 
of  them  were  born  in  Lotumbe  and  the  youngest  in  America. 

At  the  close  of  their  furlough  in  1936  the  Smiths  returned  to  the  field  with  one  daughter 
only,  the  two  older  girls  remaining  in  the  United  States.  High  school  and  college  years  (in  their 
parents'  alma  mater)  were  completed  before  their  parents  and  younger  sister  returned  from 
Congo.  The  next  term  of  the  Smiths  was  extended  some  years  beyond  the  customary  time  because 
of  wartime  conditions.  In  1941 '42  the  three  Smiths  spent  several  months  in  Capetown,  in 
South  Africa,  getting  some  needed  rest  and  vacation  and  caring  for  physical  needs.  Capetown 
has  been  a  wartime  substitute  furlough  for  many  of  our  missionaries  to  Congo. 

In  1945  the  Smiths  reached  America  for  furlough.  They  will  not  again  return  to  their 
field  as  retirement  time  follows  closely  upon  the  end  of  the  furlough.  Mr.  Smith  will  give 
attention  to  needed  translations  into  Lonkundo  and  thus  round  out  his  service  and  reach  normal 
retirement.  They  are  making  their  home  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  have  had  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Belgian  Government  medals  of  the  Ordre  Royal 
du  Lion  in  recognition  of  their  many  years  of  valuable  service  to  the  Congo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Wilson 
1909-1911 

Robert  S.  Wilson  was  born  in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  in  1881,  and  Bessie  K.  Wilson  was  born 
at  Port  Williams,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1885.  They  were  married  on  June  9,  1909,  at  Cincinnati, 
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Ohio,  and  in  December  of  that  same  year  they  went  to  Congo  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  S.S.  Oregon.  This  river  steamer  had  been  a  very  great  need  of  the  Mission  and  when  the 
money  was  raised  as  a  part  of  the  great  centennial  celebration  of  the  church  it  seemed  a  direct 
answer  to  prayer  to  the  missionaries  in  the  Congo.  The  Oregon  was  built  at  Pittsburgh  and  set 
up  so  that  all  who  attended  the  Centennial  Convention  might  see  it  and  have  a  part  in  its 
dedication;  after  the  convention  the  boat  was  dismantled  and  shipped  to  Congo  where  it  was 
necessary  to  again  reconstruct  it.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  skilled  mechanic  and  his  assistance  was 
invaluable. 

Delays  are  common  in  the  Congo  and  the  railroad  of  that  time  was  very  unreliable,  so  there 
were  weeks  and  weeks  of  waiting  for  the  new  boat  to  arrive.  During  these  weeks  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  helped  with  the  work  at  Bolenge  and  set  about  learning  the  language.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  builder  as  well  as  a  mechanic  and  found  plenty  to  do  in  and  around  the  station  in  repairing 
old  and  erecting  new  buildings.  Finally  word  came  that  the  parts  for  the  steamer  had  come. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Moon  went  at  once  to  Kinshasa  taking  with  them  twelve  of  the 
best'trained  native  workers.  Due  to  the  skill  of  these  two  young  missionaries  the  boat  building 
moved  along  smoothly  and  in  record-breaking  time  the  new  steamer  was  afloat.  As  they  worked, 
many  Europeans  came  to  watch  and  to  inspect  the  new  boat.  The  young  Americans  swelled  with 
pride  at  their  comments:  “She  is  a  beauty”;  “It  certainly  will  be  the  strongest  boat  on  the 
river.”  These  and  other  compliments  were  passed  and  the  years  have  proved  that  it  was  not 
misplaced  flattery,  for  even  after  many  years  the  Oregon  continues  to  serve  the  Mission.  Mr 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Moon  brought  the  finished  boat  from  Kinshasa  to  Bolenge  in  1911.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  in  the  lives  of  these  two  young  men  when  they  brought  their  steamer  around  the 
last  bend  of  the  river  and  Bolenge  beach  was  before  them  with  the  waiting  crowds.  Well  might 
they  be  proud.  They  were  skilled  as  builders  and  mechanics,  but  after  all,  neither  of  them  had 
ever  put  a  boat  together!  And  practically  on  the  Equator  at  that! 

The  time  of  service  for  the  Wilsons  in  Congo  was  short  but  the  accomplishments  were 
noteworthy.  They  fitted  themselves  easily  and  naturally  into  the  mission  life  and  filled  many 
a  needed  place.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  great  outlying  territory  calling 
for  teachers.  His  passion  for  preaching  led  him  on  beyond  his  strength,  for  the  opportunity 
was  great  and  the  call  insistent  in  his  listening  heart.  With  great  regret  the  Wilsons  returned  to 
America  in  1911,  Mr.  Wilson  broken  in  health.  The  struggle  for  health  and  strength  enough 
to  preach  was  long  and  discouraging.  Pastorates  were  held  in  Mississippi  and  Kentucky,  and 
the  Wilsons  have  been  for  many  years  now  with  the  church  in  Seymour,  Indiana.  Their 
missionary  zeal  never  flags.  Mr.  Wilson  says:  “I  still  try  to  stir  up  missionary  interest  wherever 
I  can.  I  have  spoken  many,  many  times  since  I  came  home  and  in  many  different  churches  and 
enjoy  doing  it.”  Not  alone  in  missionary  addresses  and  in  conversation  but  in  his  regular 
sermons  the  call  for  foreign  missions  is  heard  and  he  is  ready  always  to  reminisce  over  Congo 
days  and  to  share  missionary  stories  and  experiences.  It  was  a  high  moment  in  the  convention 
in  Kansas  City  in  1936  when  Dr.  C.  M.  Yocum  called  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Moon  to  the  platform 
and  introduced  them  as  the  co-builders  of  the  Oregon,  the  only  time  the  two  of  them  had  ever 
been  introduced  together. 

The  Wilsons  have  two  children,  both  born  in  Kentucky  after  they  returned  from  Congo. 
They  speak  proudly  of  their  three  grandchildren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards 

1909- 

The  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  began  at  points  far  distant  from  one  another. 
They  were  brought  together  by  their  work  in  the  Congo  where  they  have  given  long  and 
effective  service. 

Edna  Eck  was  born  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1878,  the  year  that  Stanley  opened  up  the 
Congo  region.  When  she  was  eight  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  a  farm  in  Kansas.  At 
sixteen  she  began  to  teach,  continuing  for  eight  years.  The  family  returned  to  Illinois  where  her 
mother  died  and  Edna  assumed  the  household  responsibilities  in  addition  to  her  teaching.  She 
also  managed  to  attend  normal  school  for  two  years.  Her  mother  had  long  felt  the  need  of 
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foreign  missions  and  hoped  that  one  of  her  children  might  become  a  missionary.  It  was  partly 
due  to  this  influence  that  Miss  Eck  finally  volunteered  for  foreign  service.  Upon  the  advice  of 
the  mission  board  she  went  to  Eureka  College  for  further  training  and  was  sent  to  the  Belgian 
Congo  in  1909  as  an  educational  worker. 

Miss  Eck  started  her  missionary  work  in  the  school  at  Longa  but  was  soon  transferred  to 
Bolenge  to  take  charge  of  the  girls’  school  there.  Before  a  great  while  she  had  the  full  responsibility 
of  the  printing  press  added  to  her  work;  she  had  never  been  inside  of  a  printing  shop  before, 
but  typical  of  her  fine  missionary  spirit  she  set  to  work  and  directed  and  helped  accomplish  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  During  this  first  term  Miss  Eck  also  helped  Mr.  A.  F.  Hensey  in 
translating  the  Gospels  into  Lonkundo,  aiding  as  well  in  the  evangelistic  work.  Soon  after 
reaching  the  Congo  Miss  Eck  met  Will  Edwards,  a  missionary  from  Scotland  who  was  to  play 
a  large  part  in  her  life. 

William  H.  Edwards,  widely  known  among  his  many  friends  as  Bill,  was  born  in  Dundee, 
Scotland.  When  still  a  boy  he  was  an  apprentice  in  a  machine  shop  near  his  home.  He  soon 
saw  the  need  for  more  training  and  attended  night  school  to  study  drafting.  In  due  course  he 
was  promoted  to  a  traveling  job  as  a  salesman  and  installer  of  large  gas  meters,  traveling  from  the 
south  of  England  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  was  baptized  in  the  Southport  Christian  Church 
in  England.  Since  young  boyhood  he  had  cherished  the  desire  to  become  a  missionary.  Reading 
the  life  story  of  Alexander  McKay  of  Uganda,  he  felt  that  the  book  was  written  for  him.  He 
was  active  in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  worked  in  the  slums  of  the  great  industrial  cities  of  Manchester 
and  Dundee,  and  welcomed  the  chance  that  came  to  him  to  go  out  to  Congo  with  the  Congo 
Balolo  Mission  of  London.  He  was  given  charge  of  the  river  transportation  of  his  own  and 
neighboring  missions,  was  captain  of  one  large  steamer,  and  had  oversight  of  several  other 
mission  and  company  boats. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  met  Miss  Eck  on  his  first  trip  up  the  river  and  had  many  opportunities 
to  get  better  acquainted  as  his  boat  went  up  and  down  the  Congo.  After  three  years  Mr.  Edwards 
and  Miss  Eck  became  engaged.  It  was  then  decided  that  after  his  furlough  Mr.  Edwards  would 
join  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Mission.  He  came  to  America  and  attended  Butler  College  and  the 
College  of  Missions  for  two  years  before  returning  to  the  field.  He  was  ordained  at  the  College 
of  Missions  in  1915,  and  returned  to  Congo  that  summer. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Eck  had  taken  her  first  furlough  and  had  returned  to  Bolenge  a  year 
ahead  of  Mr.  Edwards.  When  he  went  out  in  1915  they  wfere  married  by  the  British  consul 
at  Boma.  They  were  then  stationed  at  Bolenge  and  Mr.  Edwards  was  given  charge  of  all  the 
engineering  and  the  boat  work.  The  outstation  work  at  Monieka  and  Mondombe,  which  was 
being  conducted  from  Bolenge,  was  also  assigned  to  him.  As  the  Oregon  plied  the  waters  of  the 
Congo  and  its  great  network  of  tributaries,  the  gospel  was  widely  preached  by  Mr.  Edwards  and 
his  native  helpers.  He  did  much  of  the  pioneering  work  that  prepared  the  way  to  make  Monieka 
and  Mondombe  regular  stations  with  missionaries  in  residence.  At  work  far  up  the  Ubangi 
River  there  came  to  the  Edwards’  the  overpowering  conviction  that  there  must  be  a  station 
in  that  region. 

When  John  Inkima  became  captain  of  the  Oregon  the  Edwards'  were  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Bolenge  station  work.  Mrs.  Edwards’  time  was  given,  as  in  the  past  years,  to  the 
educational  work  in  the  Bolenge  schools,  to  work  among  the  women  in  day  school,  church, 
and  Sunday  school,  to  midweek  meetings  with  them,  and  to  itineration  work  with  her  husband, 
these  itinerations  including  both  educational  supervision  and  evangelism.  The  Edwards’  settled 
themselves  to  an  intensified  cultivation  of  the  great  area  for  which  Bolenge  was  responsible. 

Centralization  of  much  of  the  mission  work  was  being  worked  out  and  to  Mr.  Edwards 
fell  the  task  of  setting  up  the  engineering  shop  and  training  native  engineers  in  it,  and  of  setting 
up  and  operating  the  sawmill.  Teaching  and  general  church  work  in  Bolenge  were  also  part 
of  the  full  schedule. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  open  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  Mr.  Edwards  took  over 
the  task  of  erecting  the  buildings.  Mrs.  Edwards  gave  much  time  to  teaching  in  the  Institute 
and  translating  needed  materials  for  the  school’s  use. 

During  this  term  of  service  two  children  came  into  the  Edwards’  home,  Donald  Hensey 
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and  Agnes  Jane.  The  little  daughter  died  at  the  age  of  one  year,  while  the  family  was  on 
furlough  in  1920.  In  her  memory  the  Woodward  Avenue  Church  in  Detroit  gave  the  electric 
plant  to  Bolenge.  Donald  remained  with  his  parents  on  the  field  until  they  came  on  their  fourth 
furlough  in  1932,  when  he  remained  in  America,  making  his  home  with  the  H.  B.  McCormicks 
in  Lakewood  (Cleveland),  Ohio,  and  pursuing  his  education.  As  a  boy  he  had  shared  with  his 
parents  in  their  missionary  work,  accompanying  them  on  itinerations.  He  is  now  on  the  field 
and  his  story  is  told  in  the  sketch,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Edwards.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  returned  to  Congo  in  June,  1934,  for  their  fifth  term  of  service. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  the  back-country  work,  evangelistic  and  educational,  visiting  centers, 
strengthening  the  leaders,  holding  training  institutes  and  conferences.  Their  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  Belgian  Congo  has  been  recognized  by  the  King  of  Belgium  who  has 
decorated  them  with  medals  of  the  Ordre  Royal  du  Lion. 

Returning  to  America  for  the  next  furlough,  in  1939,  the  Edwards’  stopped  for  a  visit  in 
Scotland  and  were  joined  there  by  their  son.  The  three  of  them  took  passage  on  the  ill-fated 
Athenia  which  was  sunk  in  the  North  Atlantic.  They  lost  all  their  possessions  but  were  picked 
up  along  with  other  survivors  by  a  Norwegian  boat  and  taken  to  a  port  in  Ireland.  Later  they 
secured  passage  to  America.  Mr.  Edwards  had  never  become  an  American  citizen  but  decided 
now  to  do  so.  All  his  papers  having  been  lost,  the  task  was  surrounded  with  difficulties,  made 
greater  because  of  wartime  restrictions.  Shortly  before  they  took  passage  on  the  Steamer 
ZamZam,  in  1941,  to  return  to  Africa,  the  final  papers  came  through. 

Again  the  Edwards’  knew  the  fate  of  a  sinking  boat,  this  time  in  the  South  Atlantic  waters, 
when  their  boat  was  about  four  days  out  from  Capetown.  They  were  removed  from  the  sinking 
ZamZam  to  a  German  raider  and  then  to  a  German  prison  ship  where  several  difficult  weeks 
were  spent.  Finally  they  were  put  ashore  in  France  and  returned  to  America,  where  their  story, 
along  with  that  of  the  Hendersons  who  were  with  them  on  the  ZamZam,  was  widely  heard.  People 
were  stirred  by  the  devotion  of  these  missionaries  who  began  immediately  to  plan  for  a  fresh 
start  to  Congo.  Opportunity  came  in  1943  when  they  were  given  space  on  Pan  American 
airplanes  and  flown,  with  several  stop-overs,  to  Buenos  Aires.  Thence  they  journeyed  by  boat 
to  Capetown  and  then  by  rail  and  boat  to  Bolenge  and  the  needy  tasks.  To  Mrs.  Edwards  goes 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Congo  missionary  to  reach  retirement  time  upon  the  field  (1944), 
her  retirement  age  coming  a  few  months  before  Dr.  Jaggard’s.  She  remained  on  the  field, 
however,  as  Mr.  Edwards’  time  for  retirement  has  not  arrived. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hobgood 

1912- 

It  was  springtime  and  the  warm  sun  beamed  upon  the  fertile  fields  of  western  Kentucky 
and  the  liberal  earth  responded  by  sending  forth  a  prodigal  wealth  of  beauty.  A  man  working 
in  his  garden  responded  in  a  friendly  manner  to  an  inquiry  and  replied  heartily:  “The  Hobgood 
family?  Sure,  I  know  them!  A  big  family  and  every  one  of  them  raised  right  here  in  Hopkins 
County.  Fine  folk  they  are;  big  boys  and  girls,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  big  feet,  big  hands,  and 
hard  workers!  The  very  salt  of  the  earth!” 

Out  from  that  family  came  Henry  Clay  Hobgood,  playing,  working,  going  to  the  district 
school  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  worshipping  in  the  little  country  church  which  was 
the  guiding  influence  of  the  neighborhood.  After  going  through  the  public  schools  of  his  home 
county,  Clay,  as  he  was  known  to  his  family  and  friends,  entered  Transylvania  College  with 
the  determination  to  give  his  life  in  service  for  God  and  his  fellowmen.  In  May,  1912,  his  diploma 
won,  he  started  for  Congo  as  a  missionary  under  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society. 
With  him  was  William  R.  Holder,  also  going  to  the  field  for  the  first  time,  and  Stephen  J.  Corey, 
executive  secretary  in  charge  of  the  Congo  field,  who  was  going  for  a  visit  to  our  Africa  Mission. 

When  Mr.  Hobgood  arrived  in  Congo,  Mr.  Eldred  was  alone  at  Longa,  for  Mrs.  Eldred  had 
died  only  a  short  time  before  and  the  other  members  of  the  Longa  staff  were  in  America  on 
furlough.  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Hobgood  should  spend  some  time  with  the  lonely  man,  studying 
the  language  and  learning  to  know  the  people  and  their  customs  from  this  veteran  worker,  before 
proceeding  to  the  station  at  Lotumbe,  where  he  and  Mr.  Holder  were  to  work.  Those  months 
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at  Longa  were  invaluable  to  the  young  man  and  must  have  brought  new  hope  and  courage  to 
Mr.  Eldred.  Mr.  Hobgood  was  with  Ray  Eldred  on  that  trip  far  up  the  Momboyo  River  when 
Mr.  Eldred  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  reach  a  village  where  he  had  promised  the  people  to  return 
and  preach  to  them.  The  memory  of  that  trip,  that  lonely  grave,  and  the  need  of  that  far-away 
section  of  our  field  have  rested  heavily  upon  the  heart  of  Clay  Hobgood  and  at  every  conference 
of  his  fellow'workers  he  has  reminded  them  of  our  unfulfilled  responsibility  to  carry  the  Good 
News  to  those  villages.  He  has  urged  the  board  and  the  churches  at  home  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  missionaries  to  build  a  station  on  the  High-Momboyo.  Unfortunately,  the  dream  of 
Ray  Eldred  and  the  prayers  of  Clay  Hobgood  for  the  opening  up  of  this  territory  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled  but  they  are  now  being  projected  by  the  Mission. 

While  at  home  for  his  first  furlough,  Mr.  Hobgood  met  Miss  Tabitha  Alderson  at  the 
College  of  Missions.  Miss  Alderson,  also  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  preparing  for  missionary 
service,  so  it  seemed  almost  inevitable  that  the  young  couple  should  plan  their  work  together 
for  the  Congo.  They  were  married  in  the  old  Harrodsburg  church  in  August,  1916,  and  went 
at  once  to  the  field.  Mrs.  Hobgood  is  a  graduate  of  Beaumont  College  in  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky, 
and  received  her  graduate  training  at  the  College  of  Missions.  Much  of  the  inspiration  for  her 
Christian  life  came  from  her  happy  home  life  and  the  influence  of  godly  parents.  The  church 
held  a  very  great  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  family,  all  of  the  children  taking  an  active  part  in 
its  services  and  organizations.  Besides  Tabitha,  who  has  given  so  many  years  of  valuable  service 
in  Africa,  two  of  her  brothers  entered  fulhtime  Christian  work,  as  ministers  of  the  church  in 
America. 

The  Hobgoods  settled  together  into  the  Lotumbe  work.  Mrs.  Hobgood’s  special  work  from 
the  beginning  has  been  teaching  in  the  school  for  women  and  in  the  school  for  children.  She 
teaches  Bible  courses  to  the  evangelists  when  they  come  to  the  mission  station  from  their  out' 
station  work  for  refresher  courses.  Probably  her  greatest  contribution  has  been  her  work  with 
the  women,  gaining  their  friendship  and  confidence,  and  winning  them  step  by  step  from  their 
old  lives  of  superstition.  Industrial  work,  erecting  buildings  when  necessary,  as  well  as  teaching 
and  preaching,  have  kept  Mr.  Hobgood  a  busy  man.  His  outstanding  work  has  been  in  the 
evangelistic  field,  and  he  has  spent  long  periods  encouraging  and  helping  the  preachers  in  the 
back-country  villages,  teaching,  preaching,  advising  and  directing  the  work  of  the  evangelists  in 
Lotumbe’s  far'flung  field.  The  Lotumbe  field  has  the  largest  group  of  Christians  of  all  our 
Congo  stations. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobgood  are  excellent  linguists  and  have  an  unusually  accurate  and 
wide  knowledge  of  the  Lonkundo  language.  When  the  Disciples  of  Christ  were  asked  to  choose 
someone  to  work  with  a  union  committee  from  other  missions  for  the  translating  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  dialect  which  is  used  over  a  large  section  of  the  equatorial  district,  they 
quickly  and  happily  named  Mr.  Hobgood  to  serve  as  their  representative  and  much  of  the 
excellency  of  this  work  is  due  to  Mr.  Hobgood’s  careful  study.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobgood 
have  been  decorated  with  high  honors,  the  Ordre  Royal  du  Lion,  by  the  King  of  Belgium. 

The  Hobgood  family  includes  six  children.  So  large  a  family  faces  many  separations  as 
children  grow  up.  After  one  furlough  two  children  remained  at  home.  After  the  next  furlough 
three  stayed  at  home  and  two  returned  with  their  parents.  During  that  term  of  service  the  sixth 
child  was  born.  In  1944  the  Hobgoods  returned  to  America  by  way  of  South  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Mexico.  They  are  now  (1945)  on  furlough,  living  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Holder 
1912-1924 

William  R.  Holder  was  born  at  Roanoke,  Alabama,  in  a  -godly  home.  The  father  was  an 
elder  in  the  church  and  the  mother  a  Sunday  school  teacher  and  a  faithful  Christian.  The 
two  sons  were  brought  up  “in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord”  and  both  entered  Transylvania 
University  to  prepare  for  Christian  service.  One  entered  the  ministry  at  home  and  William, 
the  other,  volunteered  for  foreign  service.  Once  in  Africa  when  a  new  missionary  complained 
of  the  difficulty  of  awakening  in  the  early  morning  in  order  to  work  while  the  day  was  still  cool. 
Mr.  Holder  remarked  jokingly:  “One  of  the  most  helpful  things  I  learned  at  college  was  to 
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get  up  early  in  the  morning!  I  earned  a  large  part  of  my  college  expenses  by  delivering  the 
morning  paper;  it  was  fine  training  for  Congo.”  When  his  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society,  Mr.  Holder  said,  “I  think  that  I  am  the  happiest  man  in 
all  the  world,”  and  that  same  joyful  attitude  marked  all  of  his  years  in  the  Congo.  To  him 
missionary  service  was  life’s  supreme  opportunity  and  rarest  privilege. 

Mr.  Holder  and  Mr.  Hobgood,  both  newly  graduated  from  Transylvania,  sailed  for  Congo 
in  May,  1912,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Corey,  who  was  making  a  secretarial  visit  to 
Congo.  During  the  first  term  Mr.  Holder  was  stationed  at  Lotumbe  with  Mr.  Hobgood,  but 
-  later  was  transferred  to  Monieka  to  be  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jaggard  in  their  pioneer  work  at 
that  station. 

School  work  claimed  Mr.  Holder’s  attention.  There  was  also  building  work  in  which  he 
•  had  part,  and  of  course  preaching  and  itinerating  had  large  place  in  his  schedule.  All  the  usual 
experiences,  experiences  that  are  to  the  uninitiated  distinctly  “unusual,”  were  Mr.  Holder’s  lot, 
and  all  were  met  with  the  fine  spirit  and  joy  that  characterised  all  his  years  of  service.  In  1914 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  America  because  of  serious  difficulty  with  his  eyes. 

While  at  home  on  furlough  Mr.  Holder  was  married  to  Miss  Myrtle  Avery,  also  of  Alabama, 
and  they  sailed  for  Congo  in  August,  1915.  Miss  Avery  was  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  preacher 
and  often  as  a  child  rode  with  her  father  as  he  drove  with  horse  and  buggy  to  the  isolated  rural 
churches  which  it  was  his  delight  to  serve.  On  these  leisurely  rides  the  father  imparted  to  his 
little  daughter  much  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  Kingdom  and  his  love  for  his  Christ  and  his  fellow* 
men.  In  Africa  both  Congolese  and  missionaries  loved  Mrs.  Holder  for  her  sweetness  of  spirit. 

The  Holders  were  forced  to  take  an  early  furlough  because  of  Mrs.  Holder’s  health,  but 
returned  to  the  field  in  1920.  Their  third  term  was  divided  between  Bolenge  and  Monieka  and 
they  yielded  fullest  and  most  effective  service.  In  1924  their  work  was  again  interrupted  when 
it  was  necessary  to  return  to  America  with  a  very  sick  little  daughter,  Frances,  who  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival.  They  have  been  unable  to  serve  again  in  the  Congo  for  health  reasons.  This 
has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  them. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Holder,  affectionally  known  as  “Bill”  to  his  many  friends,  served  as 
one  of  the  field  representatives  of  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  and  did  most  effective 
work.  His  missionary  enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds;  his  beautiful  spirit  of  devotion  and  consecration 
touch  people  deeply;  his  life  and  his  message  are  a  powerful  force  for  good  wherever  he  goes. 
The  needs  of  a  growing  family,  one  son  and  one  daughter,  caused  Mr.  Holder  to  turn  from 
field  work  to  a  pastorate.  For  some  years  the  church  at  Bonham,  Texas,  knew  the  gracious 
ministry  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holder.  In  1936  they  accepted  a  call  to  the  Christian  Church  at 
Orange,  California. 

In  1937  Mr.  Holder  was  called  to  the  national  staff  of  The  United  Christian  Missionary 
Society,  his  task  that  of  the  national  director  of  church  maintenance.  They  have  made  their 
home  in  Indianapolis  and  Mr.  Holder’s  work  has  kept  him  most  of  the  time  in  the  field,  visiting, 
encouraging,  and  advising  the  home  missions  pastors  and  churches,  helping  them  toward  self* 
support.  He  worked  in  the  Home  Missions  Planning  Council  and  in  various  interdenominational 
and  cooperative  conferences  and  enterprises. 

In  1943  Mr.  Holder  was  asked  to  join  the  department  of  financial  resources  as  a  national 
director  and  in  this  position  he  visits  the  churches  to  acquaint  them  with  the  great  world  program 
of  the  church  and  to  solicit  gifts  for  that  work. 

The  Holders’  first  child  was  born  in  Bolenge  and  is  now  a  doctor  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  second  child  was  born  during  their  first  furlough  and  died  a  few  years  later  following  an 
emergency  return  to  America.  The  third  child,  a  daughter,  is  married  and  is  teaching  in  the 
Indianapolis  public  schools  while  her  husband  is  completing  his  medical  training. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Mosher 
1913-1932 

The  name  of  Edith  L.  Apperson  begins  this  sketch,  as  she  served  a  full  term  in  Congo 
before  she  and  Dr.  Mosher  were  married.  She  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  California,  Missouri, 
and  attended  district  schools,  and  later  enrolled  in  the  Normal  Academy  of  Warrensburg, 
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Missouri.  After  completing  the  two  year  course  there  she  entered  the  Scarritt  Bible  Training 
School  of  Kansas  City,  earning  her  way  by  teaching  and  doing  office  and  housework.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  thirteen  children,  consequently  began  early  to  earn  her  own  living  and  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  remaining  twelve  by  teaching  in  country  schools. 

Along  with  her  work  she  found  time  for  Christian  activities  by  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school, 
working  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  singing  in  the  choir.  At  Watsonville  and 
Pomona,  California,  she  was  assistant  to  the  pastor.  At  Kansas  City  she  was  engaged  in  slum  work 

during  her  school  life  at  the  Scarritt  Bible  Training  School. 

Edith  Apperson  arrived  at  Bolenge  on  June  7,  1913,  and  soon  went  to  Monieka  to  be  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jaggard  in  the  opening  of  the  work  there.  It  was  pioneer  work  in  a  new  field  and 
the  two  women  were  often  lonely  and  longed  for  the  companionship  of  other  women,  but  the\  ^ 
were  happy  because  they  were  constantly  busy.  Miss  Apperson  taught  in  the  schools  and  had 
special  oversight  of  the  little  Congolese  girls  who  came  from  the  back-country  villages  to  attend 
school,  and  also  those  whose  homes  were  in  Monieka.  Sunday  school  and  other  church  activities 
claimed  her  time  and  she  sometimes  assisted  Dr.  Jaggard  in  operations.  After  two  years  at 
Monieka  she  went  to  Longa  to  care  for  the  station’s  educational  program.  Bolenge  also  claimed 
her  for  school  work  and  Bible  teaching  and  here  she  took  charge  of  the  printing  press.  On 
furlough  in  1917  she  was  married  to  Dr.  George  E.  Mosher. 

Dr.  George  E.  Mosher  was  born  at  Hartford,  Kansas,  where  he  completed  his  grade  and 
high  school  work.  Then  he  entered  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  later  attended  Drake 
University,  and  then  went  to  the  University  of  Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  also  attended  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Mosher  earned  his  entire  way  through  school  by  working  on 
a  farm  and  at  fruit  canneries  during  his  vacations,  and  at  dentistry  in  spare  hours  through  the 
school  year.  He  was  active  in  the  church,  particularly  in  young  people’s  work  and  in  the  choir. 

The  Moshers  sailed  for  Congo  in  1919.  Being  a  dentist,  Dr.  Mosher  was  welcomed  with 
delight  by  the  missionaries  who  had  often  suffered  from  toothache  with  no  hope  of  relief  because 
there  was  no  dentist  within  hundreds  of  miles.  Because  of  the  custom  of  filing  teeth,  the  native 

people,  too,  suffered  agonies  from  decayed  teeth  and  were  greatly  in  need  of  the  help  of  some 

one  trained  in  dentistry.  The  Moshers  were  located  at  Bolenge,  where  in  many  ways  Dr.  Mosher 
helped  with  the  station  work  as  well  as  practicing  dentistry.  Mrs.  Mosher  continued  the  work 
she  had  begun  in  earlier  years. 

For  many  years  the  Mission  had  felt  the  need  of  a  more  intensive  work  at  Coquilhatville, 
the  capital  of  the  equatorial  district,  where  hundreds  of  natives  have  been  drawn  together  from 
the  most  distant  corners  of  the  territory  because  of  the  many  industries  carried  on  there  by 
Europeans.  Coquilhatville  is  only  seven  miles  from  Bolenge  and  for  a  long  time  the  evangelistic 
work  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  that  station,  but  as  the  population  of  “Coq”  grew  and 
the  work  was  heavier  it  was  felt  that  there  should  be  more  direct  supervision  by  a  resident  white 
missionary.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mosher  were  chosen  to  start  this  important  work  and  made  many 
sacrifices  and  suffered  many  discomforts  during  the  building  of  the  first  residence  and  the  little 
chapel.  Mrs.  Mosher  had  school  each  morning  for  the  boys  employed  by  the  Mission  and  for 
small  children  of  the  city,  many  of  whom  were  the  children  of  Christians  from  our  other  stations. 

The  work  started  in  this  way  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mosher  has  continued  to  grow  year  by  year. 

While  on  their  second  furlough  the  Moshers  spent  several  months  in  Belgium  perfecting 
their  knowledge  of  French.  This  enabled  Mrs.  Mosher  to  prepare  a  series  of  French  lessons  and 
stories  and  to  compile  a  French-Lonkundo  dictionary.  During  this  third  term  of  service  in  the 
Congo,  Dr.  Mosher  was  quite  ill  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  America  before  his 
term  was  finished.  Mrs.  Mosher,  however,  bravely  stayed  on,  teaching  in  the  school  and  working 
on  some  translations  until  someone  could  take  over  her  work. 

Unable  to  return  to  Congo  the  Moshers  established  their  home  in  Pomona,  California, 
where  Dr.  Mosher  engaged  for  some  years  in  his  profession.  They  were  still  active  in  the  church 
and  always  ready  to  speak  for  Africa.  On  November  22,  1944,  Mrs.  Mosher  slipped  out  of 
this  life  into  the  next.  Dr.  Mosher  continues  to  live  in  the  little  home  they  built  for  themselves 
in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  foothills  overlooking  the  ocean. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Johnston 

1913- 

Backed  by  a  heritage  of  pioneer  blood  and  by  fine  training,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Allan 
Johnston  landed  at  Boma,  then  capital  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  on  September  3,  1913.  This  was 
the  very  day  that  saw  the  soul  of  Ray  Eldred  cross  the  threshold  of  the  land  beyond. 

Lillian  A.  Proefrock  was  born  at  Battleaxe,  Michigan,  into  a  family  boasting  connections 
with  sturdy  pioneers  and  with  some  of  England’s  great.  Later  she  moved  to  Buffalo,  New  York, 
graduated  from  the  state  normal  school,  taught  in  a  high  school  for  several  years,  and  then, 
feeling  the  call  of  missions,  went  to  the  College  of  Missions  in  Indianapolis. 

Edgar  Allan  Johnston  was  born  in  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  but  early  moved  to  Auburn, 
New  York.  Behind  him  stretches  a  paternal  ancestry  of  Indian-fighting  pioneers.  His  mother’s 
people  were  Scotch.  In  Scotland  one  portion  of  the  family  lived  in  the  same  double  house  as 
the  family  of  David  Livingstone.  The  two  families  worked  in  the  same  cotton  mill  and  a  maternal 
grandmother,  who  knew  the  boy  Livingstone  and  followed  his  work  throughout  his  life,  was 
instrumental  in  instilling  an  interest  in  missionary  work  into  the  young  Edgar  Johnston.  He 
graduated  from  Johnson  Bible  College  in  1907  and  received  both  his  A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees 
from  Bethany  College,  completing  his  work  there  in  1912.  Johnson  Bible  College  later  honored 
him  with  an  LL.D.  Edgar  Johnston  knew  hard  work  and  real  hardship.  As  a  youth  he  worked 
hard  in  a  factory.  He  worked  his  way  through  school,  aided  by  the  little  help  his  widowed 
mother  with  genuine  sacrifice  was  able  to  give  him.  He  began  preaching  while  still  in  Johnson 
Bible  College  and  kept  it  up  through  all  the  successive  years,  interrupting  his  academic  training 
sometimes  to  give  his  full  time  to  the  ministry. 

While  they  were  both  students  at  the  College  of  Missions  in  Indianapolis  Edgar  Johnston 
and  Lillian  Proefrock  met,  and  in  June,  1913,  they  were  married.  That  fall  saw  them  on  their 
way  to  Congo  and  they  went  at  once  to  Longa  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen  Eldred. 

Educational  work  and  evangelism  kept  them  both  busy.  There  was  a  thriving  boys’  school 
to  care  for.  Mrs.  Johnston  added  work  among  the  women  refugees.  There  was  no  doctor  at 
Longa,  so  Mr.  Johnston  did  what  he  could  in  the  way  of  caring  for  the  sick.  In  Longa  the 
Johnstons  buried  their  first  child  beside  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Eldred.  After  a  time  Longa  was  turned 
over  to  native  workers  and  the  Johnstons  were  asked  to  go  to  Monieka.  Supervising  the  schools 
and  teaching,  building,  preaching,  and  supervising  the  native  evangelists  of  the  Monieka  country 
such  things  kept  them  busy. 

In  1926  the  Johnstons  were  asked  to  open  the  new  station  at  Wema,  lying  midway  between 
Monieka  and  Mondombe.  Mr.  Johnston  went  alone  to  this  new  outpost  and  spent  some  months 
there.  Evangelists  were  there  ready  to  begin  their  great  task  of  preaching  in  the  surrounding 
villages.  The  first  task  was  to  erect  some  temporary  dwelling-place,  lay  out  the  station,  and  begin 
to  erect  permanent  buildings.  With  the  comfort  and  needs  of  the  natives  and  the  work  for  them 
in  mind,  the  first  permanent  buildings  were  an  industrial  and  carpenter  shop,  church,  students 
and  workmen’s  houses,-  and  dormitories.  The  missionaries  homes  are  temporary  houses  with 
corrugated  iron  walls,  rough  wood  floors,  and  thatch  roofs.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  place  for 
her.  Mrs.  Johnston  joined  her  husband.  Wema  represents  their  planning  and  workmanship.  The 
designs  of  grounds  and  buildings  are  theirs.  When  Mrs.  Johnston  reached  Wema  she  took  over 
the  school,  which  grew  to  some  two  hundred  pupils.  Her  work  included  oversight  of  the  native 
teachers  as  well  as  teaching. 

During  one  furlough  the  Johnstons  lived  in  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  where  he  “re-soled 
his  old  degree,”  as  he  expresses  it,  and  she  received  her  A.B.  Other  furloughs  came  and  went 
and  in  1940  the  Johnstons,  following  a  furlough,  went  again  to  live  at  Wema  to  carry  on  in 
that  growing  work.  During  their  final  years  in  Congo  h/frs.  Johnston  took  over  her  usual  school 
activities.  Mr.  Johnston  turned  to  the  making  of  brick  and  completed  a  new  home.  The  industrial 
work  and  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  station  as  well  as  the  back-country  evangelistic  work  kept 
him  busy.  In  1942  he  had  a  severe  heart  attack  but  after  a  time  was  able  to  continue  his  work. 
Before  this  last  term  of  service  ended  Mrs.  Johnston  broke  her  ankle  which,  because  of  lack  of 
medical  care,  there  being  no  doctor  or  nurse  at  Wema,  had  to  be  reset.  But  they  kept  their 
spirits  high  and  steady.  In  April,  1945,  they  left  3Vema  and  went  to  Leopoldville  to  await  passage 
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to  America.  It  was  August  when  they  finally  arrived  in  America  and  went  to  the  old  home  near 
Pembroke,  New  York.  Mrs.  Johnston's  ankle,  imperfectly  set,  must  again  be  broken  and  set. 

The  Johnstons  have  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Both  of  them,  when  college  work 
was  completed,  went  into  the  armed  forces  of  our  country. 

The  devoted  service  of  these  two  consecrated  missionaries  and  their  own  attitude  toward 
their  work  is  ably  expressed  by  Mrs.  Johnston  in  one  of  her  letters:  “We  have  accomplished  no 
great  outstanding  feats,  but  our  work  in  its  very  solidarity  and  security  stands  as  a  monument 
to  plodders.”  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  were  decorated  by  King  Leopold  III  of  Belgium 
with  medals  of  the  Ordre  Royal  du  Lion,  for  eighteen  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the  Congo. 
Retirement  time  comes  for  the  Johnstons  and  they  will  not  be  returning  to  their  field  of  long  and 
consecrated  service. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Frymire 
1913-1928 

William  A.  Frymire  was  born  in  Monmouth,  Illinois,  one  of  a  large  family  of  children  in 
a  home  where  love  was  abundant,  but  money  none  too  plentiful.  In  order  to  help  with  the  care 
of  the  younger  children  William  left  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  he  was  a  newsboy,  errand  boy, 
and  finally  clerk  in  a  bookstore.  In  spite  of  long  hours  and  hard  work  the  boy  persisted  in  his 
desire  for  an  education.  He  went  to  night  school  for  some  time  and  eventually  entered  a 
commercial  school,  where  he  completed  a  business  course.  During  these  years  William  Frymire 
was  active  in  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  work  and  became  interested  in  various  forms 
of  philanthropic  service,  although  he  was  not  a  confessed  Christian.  He  attended,  however,  the 
Christian  Church  at  Monmouth  and  became  convinced  that  true  happiness  consisted  in  a  complete 
surrender  to  the  Savior.  It  was  not  until  he  went  to  work  at  Galesburg  that  he  joined  the  church. 
He  immediately  became  active  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  and  other  branches  of  church  work. 

As  years  went  on  and  the  demands  of  the  parental  home  grew  less,  William  Frymire  began 
to  plan  for  further  education  that  he  might  be  better  prepared  for  service.  His  great  desire 
was  to  become  a  preacher  and  to  spread  the  tidings  of  salvation  among  the  needy  about  him 
or,  as  he  even  dared  to  hope,  to  those  in  far-away  places  who  had  never  heard.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  he  entered  the  Galesburg  high  school  and  later  attended  Eureka  College  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band.  Realizing  the  great  need  of  the  world 
for  healing  and  the  constant  demand  for  more  medical  missionaries,  Dr.  Frymire  went  to  the 
medical  college  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  later  completing  the  course  at  the  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  receiving  his  degree  in  1913. 

Training  completed.  Dr.  Frymire  went  out  to  Congo  in  1913  and  was  assigned  to  the 
station  of  Lotumbe.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  the  sick  asking  for  help  even  before  his 
supplies  had  arrived  or  he  had  learned  a  word  of  the  native  language.  Long  lines  of  those 
needing  operations  or  medical  help  waited  at  his  door  constantly  and  his  fame  spread  to  distant 
villages.  He  also  served  as  medical  missionary  in  Longa  and  Bolenge  when  other  doctors  were 
absent  on  furloughs.  In  1917  Dr.  Frymire  went  to  Monieka  while  Dr.  Jaggard  was  on  fur¬ 
lough;  here  he  made  and  burned  forty  thousand  bricks  and  completed  the  first  unit  of  a  hos¬ 
pital.  All  of  the  skilled  labor  had  to  be  done  by  his  own  hands  or  under  his  direct  supervision, 
and  this  with  his  medical  work  made  an  extremely  heavy  load  for  one  man  to  carry.  Near  the 
end  of  his  term  Dr.  Frymire  was  very  ill  because  of  accidental  poisoning. 

Miss  Josephine  Bowyer  of  Bement,  Illinois,  was  married  to  Dr.  Frymire  in  1919  while  he 
was  at  home  on  furlough  and  went  with  him  to  Africa  that  same  year.  Mrs.  Frymire  came 
from  a  Christian  home  that  had  already  given  one  of  its  daughters,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hedges,  to 
Africa.  Her  training  had  consisted  of  a  teacher’s  course  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School 
at  Normal,  Illinois,  and  then  a  nurses’  training  course  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sanatorium  and  Hos¬ 
pital  Training  School.  Thus  she  was  prepared  to  carry  responsibility  both  in  the  educational 
and  medical  work.  Her  arrival  on  the  field  brought  joy  to  all  of  the  mission  staff,  but  particularly 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hedges,  who  already  had  served  for  two  terms  on  the  field.  Dr.  Frymire 
was  named  “Eliya”  for  an  old  chief  of  Lotumbe  and  to  many  natives  in  the  villages  up  and 
down  the  Momboyo  River  and  far  inland  that  name  was  synonymous  with  life  and  health.  All 
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the  general  work  of  the  Mission  claimed  Mrs.  Frymire’s  attention  but  as  a  teacher  and  a  nurse 
she  was  especially  valuable.  The  Frymires  made  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  Belgian  Congo 
in  their  teaching  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  and  in  preparing  some  forty  Christian  native  nurses 
to  carry  on  that  work. 

Foilrowing  their  furlough  in  1928,  the  Frymires  regretfully  resigned  from  the  work  in  which 
they  had  proved  so  successful.  Health  reasons  and  the  needs  of  a  growing  family  of  four  chil¬ 
dren  made  necessary  their  remaining  in  the  United  States.  They  now  live  in  the  old  Frymire 
home  in  Monmouth,  Illinois.  Dr.  Frymire  carries  on  his  practice  there.  Mrs.  Frymire  is  not 
only  the  homemaker  but  also  the  doctor’s  assistant.  During  the  World  War  II  years  Dr.  Fry- 
mire  was  an  examiner  in  the  Selective  Service  System.  Two  sons  are  in  the  military  service. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  J.  P.  Barger 

1915-1931 

Myrtle  King  was  born  in  Fairbury,  Nebraska,  and  Gervase  J.  P.  Barger  in  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Both  of  them  received  their  education  in  the  schools  of  Nebraska.  These  two  were  married  in 
1908  and  some  time  after  that  determined  to  give  their  lives  in  missionary  service.  At  once 
they  set  about  training  themselves  for  the  chosen  life  work.  The  great  need  for  medical  workers 
and  the  appeal  of  human  suffering  met  a  response  in  their  hearts.  Mrs.  Barger  went  to  Cotner 
College  and  also  took  nurses’  training  better  to  equip  herself  for  service.  She  graduated  from 
the  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing.  Dr.  Barger  studied  in  Nebraska  State  University  and  later 
was  graduated  from  the  George  Washington  University  Medical  School  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Then  he  took  a  course  in  tropical  medicine  at  the  Harvard  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
Boston.  Few  people  have  gone  to  the  field  better  prepared  or  with  a  finer  devotion  to  the 
task  to  which  they  were  committed  than  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barger.  Bolenge  was  their  station  during 
all  their  years  on  the  field. 

When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barger  went  to  Bolenge  in  1915  they  did  not  find  a  hospital  and  other 
equipment  awaiting  them.  For  more  than  six  months  all  of  the  medical  work  of  the  station 
had  to  be  carried  on  from  the  veranda  of  their  home.  He  laid  out  plans  and  did  most  of  the 
building  of  the  long  needed  hospital.  And  then  for  a  time  the  hospital  had  to  become  living 
quarters  for  the  family,  thus  curtailing  the  medical  work.  In  addition  to  serving  as  missionary 
doctor.  Dr.  Barger  helped  with  all  types  of  work.  He  shared  in  the  industrial  work  of  the 
station,  including  the  erecting  of  buildings  and  the  making  of  brick;  in  the  evangelistic  work, 
sometimes  taking  long  itineraries;  and  in  the  agricultural  work.  He  served  for  a  time  as  the  sec¬ 
retary  and  as  treasurer  of  the  station.  Dr.  Barger  believed  that  the  medical  work  included  not 
only  the  curing  of  disease  but  the  prevention  of  disease  as  well,  and  he  began  to  teach  the 
people  of  Bolenge  to  plant  better  gardens,  to  eat  new  foods,  to  build  better  houses,  and  to  keep 
their  premises  clean.  It  was  Dr.  Barger  who  began  the  practice  of  an  annual  clean-up  day 
for  the  entire  village  for  malaria  control  and  who  instituted  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day.  He 
asked  the  native  people  to  bring  samples  of  water  from  the  various  streams,  swamps,  and  springs 
of  the  community  and  then  covered  them  with  gauze  and  demonstrated  how  the  mosquito 
breeds  and  multiplies  in  those  places.  Calisthenics  and  games  became  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  system  and  gave  enjoyment  as  well  as  teaching  lessons  in  physical  welfare,  health,  and 
cooperation.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  medicine  and  at  first  the  people  were  doubtful  of  its  benefits, 
but  after  a  while  they  entered  into  the  program.  The  use  of  available  means  of  treatment  within 
reach  of  the  native  was  emphasized,  such  as  hydrotherapy. 

Mrs.  Barger  taught  in  the  day  schools  and  always  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  the  kindergarten  for  white  children.  She  was  the  station  treasurer  for  a  period. 
The  need  arose  for  someone  to  take  charge  of  the  printing  press  and  Mrs.  Barger  managed  that 
too,  and  with  the  help  of  native  workers  gave  many  valuable  books  to  the  mission.  And  of 
course  with  her  nurse’s  training  she  shared  in  the  medical  work.  There  were  children  in  the 
Barger  home  and  the  mothers  of  Congo  watched  and  learned  much  from  the  training  and  care 
which  these  children  were  receiving.  Mrs.  Barger  had  an  understanding  heart  for  people’s  troubles 
and  they  came  to  her  for  help  and  consolation,  sure  of  her  tolerance,  sympathy,  and  advice. 
She  was  much  beloved  by  the  women  of  Congo. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barger  were  especially  successful  in  training  native  nurses  and  assistants  in 
the  hospital.  Many  of  the  young  men  who  have  served  under  their  guidance  have  become 
leaders  among  their  people  and  have  been  able  to  overcome  old  superstitions  and  to  break  down 
taboos  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  white  man  to  touch.  The  Bolenge  hospital  was 
built  from  Dr.  Barger’s  plans  and  the  system  of  records  which  he  began  is  still  in  use. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barger  retired  from  the  field  in  1931  because  of  the  educational  needs  of 
their  family.  There  are  no  missionaries  of  whom  the  Congo  people  speak  more  often  or  who 
are  more  beloved  than  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barger.  Their  work  was  carried  on  along  enduring,  prac- 
tical  lines,  with  a  keen  understanding  and  sympathetic  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  labored.  Their  influence  will  long  be  felt. 

Since  1932  the  Bargers  have  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Dr.  Barger  practices  medi- 
cine.  In  addition  to  his  private  practice,  he  has  charge  of  the  physical  therapy  section  of  George¬ 
town  University  Hospital,  gives  a  course  of  ten  lectures  annually  in  physical  therapy  to  junior 
medical  students  and  has  three  clinics  a  week  with  senior  medics.  Mrs.  Barger  is  the  doctor  s  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  office  and  is  in  charge  of  the  office  while  he  is  at  the  hospital. 

The  Bargers  have  four  children,  all  born  in  Bolenge.  One  daughter  is  married,  and  the 
other  is  in  social  service  work.  The  two  sons  are  in  the  armed  forces. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Pearson 
1917-1933 

It  is  not  often  that  one  family  gives  all  its  children  to  the  foreign  mission  field,  but  the 
H.  A.  Pearsons  of  Eureka,  Illinois,  sent  their  two  children,  Ernest  B.  Pearson  and  Myrta  Pear¬ 
son  Ross,  to  Africa. 

A  sketch  of  Dr.  Pearson  appears  in  the  series  of  sketches  of  missionaries  to  Liberia  so 
we  need  here  only  briefly  remind  ourselves  that  he  was  born  at  Flanagan,  Illinois,  grew  up  on 
a  farm,  graduated  from  Eureka  College,  and  then  took  his  medical  course  in  the  American 
Medical  Missionary  College  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  He  spent  one  year  in  interneship  at  the  Harper  Hospital  and  the  Children  s 
Hospital  in  Detroit.  He  studied  in  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  London.  Following  his 
service  in  Liberia  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  survey  the  field  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  after  that,  in  1918,  became  a  member  of  the  Congo  Mission  and  was  stationed  at  Monieka. 
When  he  Went  to  Indianapolis  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  sister  Myrta,  he  met  Miss  Evelyn 
Utter,  student  at  the  College  of  Missions  and  a  member  of  the  famous  College  of  Missions 
quartette. 

Evelyn  Utter  was  born  at  Orange,  California,  the  daughter  of  the  beloved  preacher,  J.  W. 
Utter,  who  always  hoped  that  his  daughter  would  be  a  missionary.  Another  of  the  daughters, 
Mrs.  W.  F:  Learned,  also  went  to  Congo.  Evelyn  Utter  was  well  prepared  for  missionary  service 
in  Transylvania  University,  the  California  State  Normal  School,  and  the  College  of  Missions. 
At  the  latter  school  she  met  Dr.  Pearson  who  was  ready  to  go  out  to  Congo.  But  she  was  in 
preparation  for  another  field  and  so  he  went  on  to  Congo  with  the  important  question  unasked. 
When  he  learned  later  that  she  had  not  gone  to  the  field  of  her  early  choice  he  wrote  asking 
her  to  come  to  Congo  as  his  wife. 

In  1918  Evelyn  Utter  sailed  for  Congo  and  in  February,  1919,  these  two  were  married 
and  began  service  together  in  Monieka.  For  two  different  periods  they  were  located  in  Bolenge 
to  care  for  the  medical  work  there.  But  their  longest  period  of  residence  was  in  Mondombe, 
where  joyous  invigorating  service  was  rendered.  Their  lives  and  consecrated  serving  inspired  all 
who  knew  them.  Mondombe  was  a  very  new  station  and  the  medical  work  was  undeveloped. 
The  doctor  gave  time  to  industrial  and  evangelistic  work.  He  was  often  called  back,  while  on 
itinerations,  to  treat  some  patient,  white  or  black,  suddenly  taken  ill.  Many  Belgian  officials 
and  merchants,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  Congolese,  have  been  cared  for  by  this  thoughtful,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  skillful  missionary  physician.  His  lessons  on  courtesy,  thoughtfulness,  and  prac¬ 
tical  Christian  living  are  often  quoted  by  the  Congolese  Christians. 

Mrs.  Pearson  taught  not  only  the  ordinary  school  subjects  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  but  she  also  taught  and  demonstrated  methods  of  teaching  to  the  native  teachers. 
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She  was  particularly  interested  in  teaching  Bible  school  teachers  and  the  “inquirers”  and  pre- 
pared  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  Old  Testament  for  Sunday  school  teachers.  These  native  teach¬ 
ers  go  out  into  the  little  back-country  villages  where  they  build  small  mud  school  houses  and 
gather  the  village  children  about  them  daily  for  lessons  and  on  Sunday  for  Bible  classes.  Thus 
the  missionary  influence  reaches  far.  Mrs.  Pearson  added  music  to  her  curriculum  and  her 
classes  in  singing  were  always  popular. 

Four  children  were  born  to  the  Pearsons  in  Congo;  two  were  born  in  Bolenge,  Mary 
Myrta  and  Paul;  one  in  Monieka,  Patricia  Ann;  and  one  in  Mondombe,  Barbara.  The  Pear¬ 
son  home  was  a  constant  example  of  Christian  fellowship  and  a  model  in  the  care  of  children. 

The  last  two  years  of  service  the  Pearsons  spent  in  Bolenge,  where,  in  addition  to  his 
heavy  medical  work,  the  doctor  served  most  ably  as  the  legal  representative  of  the  Mission.  In 
193  3  they  resigned  and  came  home  to  care  for  the  educational  needs  of  their  children.  The 
Pearsons  made  their  home  in  Eureka,  Illinois,  living  in  the  family  residence  erected  by  Dr.  Pear¬ 
son’s  parents.  The  doctor  has  a  large  practice  in  the  small  city  and  community  round  about. 
Mrs.  Pearson  in  addition  to  home  responsibilities  is  active  in  the  general  missionary  program  of 
the  church,  speaks  often  in  churches,  and  for  a  time  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society.  They  are  active  in  the  Eureka  church  an 
support  all  the  Christian  activities  of  the  community.  The  oldest  daughter  is  doing  medical 
technology  work;  Paul  is  in  the  medical  administrative  corps  of  the  army.  The  daughter,  Patricia 
Ann,  was  married  in  the  summer  of  1945  and  the  youngest  daughter,  Barbara,  is  in  school  in 

Eureka. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Ross 
1917-1933 

Emory  Ross,  only  son  of  the  beloved  missionary  leader,  “Mother  Ross,”  and  A.  T.  Ross, 
a  preacher  and  teacher,  grew  up  in  a  home  where  missions  were  loved  and  talked  and  where 
prayers  were  made  for  missionary  workers.  What  wonder  that  the  young  lad  early  set  about 
acquiring  the  training  and  shaping  his  life  toward  answering  that  prayer!  His  parents  served 
for  many  years  as  teacher?  at  Southern  Christian  Institute  and  thus  Emory  lived  among  the 
Negroes  of  the  South,  gaining  a  genuine  understanding  of  their  problems. 

After  graduating  from  Eureka  College  and  doing  some  advanced  work  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Ross  served  as  secretary-treasurer  at  Southern  Christian  Institute.  He  taught 
at  Eureka,  studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  the  College  of  Missions,  and  then  went 
to  Liberia  to  carry  forward  the  work  which  had  been  started  by  Jacob  Kenoly.  ( See  sketch 
under  “Liberia.” J  The  Mission  in  Liberia  existed  only  a  short  time  under  the  Christian  Woman  s 
Board  of  Missions  and  when  the  combined  boards  joined  forces  in  the  Congo,  Mr.  Ross  went 
out  to  serve  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission.  In  1917,  just  before  going  to  the 

Congo  work,  Emory  Ross  was  married  to  Myrta  Pearson,  a  lovely,  cultured,  and  consecrated 

young  woman  and  took  her  with  him  to  the  Congo  field. 

Myrta  Pearson  was  born  at  Flanagan,  Illinois,  on  a  farm.  In  the  Flanagan  public  schools 
she  received  her  early  education  and  then  entered  Eureka  College,  receiving  there  her  A.B. 
degree  in  1913.  She  spent  two  years  at  the  College  of  Missions  in  special  training  for  foreign 
service  and  studied  for  three  months  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  “My  family,  church,  and 
college  influence  inspired  me  to  prepare  myself  for  foreign  mission  work,  she  says.  Her  brother, 
Dr.  Ernest  Pearson,  served  as  a  missionary  to  Liberia  and  went  to  Congo  the  same  year  as  she. 

But  Myrta  Pearson,  as  is  true  of  most  missionaries,  did  not  wait  to  begin  her  Christian 
service  when  she  reached  the  mission  field.  She  was  active  in  Camp  Fire  work  as  Guardian, 

taught  a  Sunday  school  class  of  girls  during  the  four  years  she  was  Guardian  of  Camp  Fire, 

was  matron  of  the  girls’  dormitory  at  Southern  Christian  Institute  for  one  year,  and  did  set¬ 
tlement  worlc  at  Flanner  House,  Indianapolis,  for  one  year. 

Emjory  Ross  and  Myrta  Pearson  Ross  arrived  in  Congo  in  1918  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
Lotumbe  where  they  served  for  one  year,  sharing  fully  in  that  station’s  activities.  Then  they 
went  to  Bolenge  where  they  served  until  1928,  only  the  furlough  in  America  interrupting  their 
work.  Mr.  Ross  served  as  treasurer  for  the  Mission,  as  legal  representative,  and  as  Mission  sec- 
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retary.  He  was  instrumental  in  introducing  better  bookkeeping  and  improved  business  methods. 
He  also  helped  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  Mission.  Because  of  his  excellent  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  and  his  charm  and  diplomacy  he  was  able  to  make  valuable  and  in- 
fluential  friends  among  the  Belgian  officials  and  commercial  people. 

Mrs.  Ross  was  very  successful  in  her  work  with  the  young  girls  of  the  station  and  organized 
and  sponsored  a  class  for  young  married  couples,  “The  Brave  Hearts.”  That  first  venture  in 
putting  husbands  and  wives  together  in  the  church  work  was  so  successful  that  the  idea  was 
followed  in  other  places.  In  her  home  Mrs.  Ross  cared  for  the  three  children,  all  of  whom 
were  born  in  Congo:  Betsy,  the  first  daughter,  in  Lotumbe;  Roger  and  Rachel  in  Bolenge.  She 
proved  herself  a  versatile  missionary  and  fit  herself  easily  into  all  the  mission  life  activities. 

At  the  great  Congo  Jubilee  Convention  in  1928,  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  the  union 
organization  of  all  Protestant  forces  in  Congo,  voted  to  employ  a  full-time  secretary  and  to 
establish  a  secretariat  at  Leopoldville.  Mr.  Ross  was  asked  to  undertake  this  new  work  with  all 
of  the  many  opportunities  and  responsibilities  involved.  In  this  capacity,  as  union  secretary, 
he  served  most  capably  and  through  it  had  intimate  contact  with  the  activities  of  all  the  boards 
carrying  on  work  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  While  carrying  on  this  work  for  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council  the  Rosses  lived  at  Leopoldville,  where  their  home  was  a  center  of  hospitality  and  their 
office  a  clearing-house  for  all  Congo.  In  1933  the  Ross  family  came  to  America,  planning  to 
remain  for  some  years  in  the  homeland  because  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  children. 

In  1934  Mr.  Ross  was  called  to  be  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Africa  Committee,  serv¬ 
ing  thus  in  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  and  with  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council.  In  1934  he  made  a  trip  back  to  Africa,  traveling  over  a  large  part  of  Congo 
and  East  Africa  and  in  many  European  countries  in  the  interest  of  his  work.  In  Congo  he  helped 
set  up  and  conduct  the  conferences  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  Because  of  his 
wide  travels  in  Africa  and  his  former  work  with  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  Mr.  Ross  has 
a  rare  insight  into  the  missionary  task  of  that  great  continent.  He  is  recognized  as  an  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  Africa  and  is  much  in  demand  for  lectures,  conferences,  and  articles.  Re¬ 
quests  for  information  and  help  come  from  business  houses,  newspapers,  amusement  leaders, 
and  writers.  He  holds  the  friendship  of  Congo  missionaries  of  evejy  faith  and  the  confidence 
of  the  government  officials  of  that  land.  His  wide  experience  and  his  sympathetic  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  Congo  make  him  unusually  capable.  At  the  request  of  the  Missionary  Edu¬ 
cation  Movement  he  wrote  the  book,  Out  of  Africa,  which  was  used  as  the  interdenominational 
adult  text-book  for  the  Africa  study  in  1936-1937,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  books  on  Africa. 

From  193  5  to  1940  Mr.  Ross  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  American  Mission  to 
Lepers.  In  that  capacity  he  went  to  Africa,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ross,  traveling  some  25,000 
miles  in  that  great  continent,  visiting  leper  colonies  and  mission  stations,  and  superintending 
the  making  of  some  films,  widely  used  for  informing  people  about  the  work  among  lepers  and 
missionary  service  in  Congo. 

Since  1940  Emory  Ross  has  been  a  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America,  serving  as  a  generalissimo  and  coordinator  of  the  foreign  missions  activities  of  some 
125  boards  and  societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  later  as  secretary  for  Africa. 
Mrs.  Ross  has  been  active  in  many  capacities;  she  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Ginling  College 
Board  which  looks  after  that  union  woman’s  college  in  China;  she  has  carried  responsibility 
for  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  and  many  other  phases  of  the  work  of  the  United  Council  of 
Church  Women  of  which  organization  she  is  now  an  associate  secretary,  giving  much  time  to 
administrative  work  through  the  New  York  office.  The  Rosses  make  their  home  in  New  York 
City  and  their  apartment  is  a  meeting  place  for  missionaries  passing  through  on  homeward  and 
outward  bound  travel. 

The  year  1917  mar\s  the  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the  Congo  Christian  Mission.  Dnr' 
ing  this  important  decade  Longa  was  opened  as  the  second  station  in  a  well' planned  program 
of  expansion.  Missionaries  went  there  to  live  in  1908.  The  “Steamer  Oregon’  was  put  afloat 
early  in  this  decade.  Monie\a  was  definitely  settled  upon  as  an  outstation  in  1908.  Lotumbe 
was  opened  in  1910.  The  total  membership  of  the  church  grew  to  3,061.  In  1916  the  survey 
of  the  field  was  made  by  two  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  and 


two  from  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  whose  missionaries  had  been  serving  in 
Liberia,  and  the  decision  was  reached  to  join  forces  in  Congo.  Dr.  S.  J.  Corey  made  the  first 
secretarial  visit  to,  Congo  in  1912. 


Ruth  Musgrave 

1918- 

In  1918  there  sailed  for  Congo  a  happy-spirited  young  woman,  glad  that  she  was  on  the 
way  to  the  land  of  her  choice.  Irresistibly  friendly,  bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  living,  full 
of  fun  and  pranks  yet  withal  serious-minded,  eager  to  be  of  service,  she  felt  that  she  had  a 
special  call  to  missionary  sefvice.  Her  desire  to  become  a  foreign  missionary  was  coincident 
with  her  confession  and  baptism  in  the  church. 

Ruth  Musgrave  was  born  in  Waxahachie,  Texas,  and  that  city  she  still  calls  home,  return¬ 
ing  to  it  with  a  love-filled  heart  for  childhood  associations.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  became 
a  Christian,  “the  first  convert  in  a  protracted  meeting,”  she  remembers,  and  adds:  “God  gave  me 
the  gift  he  promises  to  all  who  repent  and  are  baptized — his  Holy  Spirit — and  I  have  lived  in 
the  spirit  ever  since.  It  has  grown  and  abounded.” 

“My  first  Sunday  school  teacher  was  a  lawyer  who  knew  truth  and  pursued  it,”  says  Ruth, 
recalling  those  early  years.  “After  a  few  years  I  entered  my  first  mission  work  which  was  a 
class  of  little  children  on  our  back  steps.  They  had  nothing  to  wear  to  church  on  Sunday  and 
this  little  class  was  held  every  Sunday  after  dinner  before  two  o’clock.  At  two  I  went  with  two 
others  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  to  the  jail  or  county  farm  for  services.”  At  this  time 
she  felt  the  sins  of  the  world  on  her  shoulders  and  felt  she  must  do  everything  possible  to 
improve  conditions. 

A  scholarship  took  Ruth  to  Texas  Christian  University;  though  she  also  had  scholar¬ 
ships  to  three  other  universities,  she  preferred  her  own  church  school  and  Bible  classes  under 
a  former  pastor,  Chalmers  McPherson.  (One  of  her  proffered  scholarships  was  to  the  state 
university.)  After  two  years  she  received  a  certificate  to  teach  and  fof  one  year  taught  in  the 
city  schools  of  her  home  town,  where  she  saved  enough  to  return  to  T.C.U.  for  another  year 
and  then  spent  her  fourth  college  year  in  a  Presbyterian  college  in  her  home  town.  During 
that  year  she  worked  through  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  the  city  charities.  Then  she  was  able  again  to 
enroll  in  Texas  Christian  University  and  received  her  A.B.  degree  in  1917.  A  year  was  then 
spent  in  the  College  of  Missions,  her  first  trip  outside  of  her  native  Texas,  and  the  fall  of 
1918  found  Ruth  Musgrave  on  her  way  to  Africa. 

>  Assigned  to  Lotumbe,  her  service  was  given  there  continuously  until  1940.  Under  her 
supervision  dozens  of  Congo  girls  received  training  in  the  boarding  school  of  which  she  had 
the  care.  Teaching  in  the  various  station  schools,  visiting  in  the  homes,  teaching  in  the  Bible 
school,  spiritually  advising  with  old  and  young  were  among  her  activities  in  Lotumbe.  Then 
when  itineration  time  came  she  would  mount  her  bicycle  and  with  eagerness  set  forth,  pedaling 
down  the  Congo  trails  on  her  way  to  visit  the  teachers  and  evangelists  and  Christians  in  out¬ 
lying  villages,  to  help  them  with  their  problems  and  work.  It  was  her  joy,  too,  to  preach  in 
the  villages  where  no  work  had  been  established. 

In  Ruth  Musgrave’s  home  there  is  always  a  prayer  room  and  a  visitor’s  room  for  Congo 
friends.  Her  own  deeply  spiritual  life  has  found  expression  in  daily  devotional  studies  which 
she  has  prepared  for  use  in  the  Mission’s  quarterly  publication,  and  in  a  booklet  of  helpful  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  native  Christians. 

When  furlough  came  in  1925,  Miss  Musgrave  was  detained  for  several  years  in  the  States, 
first  because  of  the  need  for  medical  attention,  and  then  because  of  budget  cuts  in  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  In  1928  she  got  back  to  Congo  and  Lotumbe  and  picked  up  her  manifold  activities  as 
though  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

Throughout  her  first  three  terms  in  Congo  her  mother  was  her  strongest  counsellor  and 
comfort,  through  her  wonderful  letters.  It  was  a  great  shock  when  the  message  was  delivered 
to  Miss  Musgrave  telling  of  her  mother’s  severe  illness  only  to  be  followed  by  a  cable  telling  of  her 
home-going.  Ruth  was  at  Bolenge  having  come  that  far  from  Lotumbe  on  her  way  home  to 
be  with  her  mother.  She  decided  to  finish  her  term  out  because  she  felt  that  she  must  be 
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needed  for  this  time  since  her  mother  had  been  taken  before  she  could  see  her.  She  spent  the 
remaining  few  weeks  at  Coquilhatville  and  her  presence  was  a  blessing  to  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact,  as  she  visited  the  native  villages  daily  with  her  Bible  and  Christ’s  message  of 
love.  Many  followed  her  leading  and  Congo  people  there  as  everywhere  know  and  love  the 
Bible  better  because  of  Ruth  Musgrave\ untiring  teaching  and  her  contagious  enthusiasm  for 
the  Book. 

Following  a  furlough  in  19 SO  and  1940  Miss  Musgrave  went  back  to  Congo,  waiting  for 
several  weeks  in  Lisbon  for  reservation  on  a  boat  to  take  her  the  remaining  distance.  This  time, 
because  of  shortage  of  staff  at  Bolenge,  she  was  asked  to  remain  there,  where  she  is  carrying 
forward  the  same  inspiring  service  that  she  has  always  rendered. 

Goldie  Ruth  Wells 

1919- 

With  “the  West  in  their  eyes’’  the  great-grandparents  and  the  grandparents  of  Goldie  Ruth 
Wells  traveled  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  in  1852  to  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon. 
And  the  spirit  of  pioneering  makes  good  missionary  background— its  restlessness,  its  resource¬ 
fulness,  its  eagerness  for  the  new  and  untried,  its  venturesome  and  courageous  spirit.  The 
West  may  have  been  in  her  eyes  but  it  was  eastward  that  Goldie  Ruth  Wells  turned  to  become 
a  missionary  to  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Miss  Goldie  Ruth  Wells  was  born  in  Dallas,  Polk  County,  Oregon.  She  received  her  early 
education  in  the  grade  schools  of  Dallas,  graduating  from  the  high  school  at  Halsey,  later  taking 
work  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  In  1917  she  received 
her  A.B.  degree  from  Eugene  Bible  University,  having  taken  some  of  her  courses  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  with  which  Eugene  was  connected.  She  also  attended  the  College  of  Mis¬ 
sions  before  going  to  the  field.  Miss  Wells  earned  her  own  way  through  school. 

She  was  baptized  in  February,  1905,  at  Halsey,  Oregon,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the 
church  as  organist,  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  For  a  time 
she  was  state  president  of  the  Oregon  C.  E.  Union.  For  one  summer  she  served  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Harrisburg,  Oregon.  Miss  Wells  was  ordained  in  1918  at  Eugene  and  in  1919 
received  her  appointment  as  a  missionary  upon  the  completion  of  her  course  at  the  College  of 
Missions.  She  reached  the  field  in  December,  1919.  She  was  led  into  missionary  work  because 
of  the  desire  planted  within  her  in  childhood.  She  says  she  tried  to  be  a  teacher  in  America  but 
her  conscience  would  not  permit  her. 

After  three  months  at  Lotumbe  Miss  Wells  went  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Moon  to 
open  up  the  new  work  at  Mondombe,  our  most  remote  station  in  Africa.  The  party  arrived  there 
May  7,  1920,  and  some  months  later  were  joined  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pearson.  Goldie  Wells 
showed  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  pioneer  educational  work  and  soon  not  only  the  Wema  mis¬ 
sion  schools  but  many  village  schools  were  flourishing.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  draw¬ 
ing,  physiology,  and  French  classes,  Bible  courses,  supervision  of  teachers  and  schools,  were 
her  task.  The  educational  work  at  Lotumbe  was  of  course  very  elementary,  but  Mondombe 
schools  had  to  be  developed  “from  the  ground  up.”  And  literally  the  ground  was  the  start, 
for  classes  were  held  under  trees,  in  the  shade  of  buildings,  or  in  buildings  with  earthen  floors. 
But  Goldie  Ruth  was  a  natural  pioneer.  She  introduced  some  new  methods  that  had  not  been 
tried  in  our  Congo  mission,  but  which  proved  very  successful.  Among  others  was  a  plan  for 
helping  the  young  village  school  teachers  while  out  in  their  fields  by  correspondence  courses. 
She  chose  two  young  men  to  whom  to  teach  English  and  typewriting"  that  she  might  develop 
them  into  office  and  medical  assistants. 

After  two  terms  of  service  in  Mondombe  Miss  Wells  was  assigned  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Congo  Christian  Institute,  whose  campus  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Congo  River  near  Bolenge. 
She  began  that  work  in  1929  and  has  continued  there.  Her  teaching  work  has  covered  a  range 
so  wide  as  to  bring  dismay  into  the  heart  of  teachers  in  American  schools  and  colleges.  But 
missionaries  do  whatever  is  needful  even  though  it  may  not  be  their  specialty.  Goldie  Ruth 
has  taught  classes  in  sewing  and  cooking  with  the  women  students  at  the  Institute  and  has 
taught  some  of  their  regular  school  subjects  too.  She  has  had  certain  educational  courses 
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with  the  men  students  and  always  a  course  in  Bible,  preferring  New  Testament  courses  but 
teaching  other  Bible  courses  such  as  “The  Prophets”  when  needed.  Missionary  schedules  are 
broken  by  furloughs  and  missionaries  take  on  one  another’s  classes.  She  has  done  some  work 
in  religious  drama  with  the  Institute  students  and  the  Bolenge  church.  When  she  noticed  that 
the  children  of  Institute  students  were  free  from  their  day  school  classes  in  the  Bolenge  schools 
early  in  the  forenoon  she  brought  them  together  for  handwork  and  other  activities.  She  has 
been  interested  in  native  arts  and  culture  and  has  helped  develop  courses  along  that  line.  The 
cicatrices  or  tribal  markings  she  has  helped  to  transfer  to  art  designs  for  house  decorations  and 
for  dress  embroideries.  She  has  utilised  native  materials  in  sewing,  handwork,  and  art  classes. 

Miss  Wells  has  lived  on  the  Institute  campus  but  she  is  active  in  the  Bolenge  church, 
especially  in  the  Sunday  school  work.  In  earlier  years  she  was  in  the  habit  of  itinerating  out 
from  Mondombe,  but  the  work  at  the  Institute  has  not  permitted  much  outstation  travel. 

In  1938  Miss  Wells  returned  to  America  on  emergency  furlough  because  of  illness.  After 
the  needed  medical  attention  she  spent  some  time  in  special  study  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
receiving  her  M.A.  degree.  Her  thesis  prepared  at  that  time  is  now  on  the  presses  and  will  appear, 
somewhat  revised,  as  a  book,  Sila,  Son  of  Congo,  in  the  fall  of  1945.  She  returned  to  Congo 
and  the  activities  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  in  1940.  But  in  1943  another  illness  brought 
on  by  a  too  strenuous  schedule  again  brought  her  to  America,  an  all-the-way-by-plane  trip,  some 
of  it  in  army  transport  planes.  In  the  early  months  of  1945  she  returned  to  Congo,  sailing  from 
New  York  to  Lisbon  and  thence  southward  to  the  Congo  River  and  on  up  the  river  to  the 
Congo  Christian  Institute. 

Goldie  P.  Alumbaugh 
1920- 

“Why  don’t  you  go  out  as  a  missionary?”  someone  asked  the  practical  efficient  Goldie 
Alumbaugh.  Her  decision  to  go  to  the  foreign  field  and  her  splendid  service  there  are  all 
revealed  in  her  characteristic  remark,  “When  the  suggestion  was  first  put  to  me  I  could  not 
find  an  adequate  excuse.”  She  was  born  in  Colorado  Springs  in  the  shadow  of  towering  mourn 
tains,  and  something  of  their  snow-capped  beauty,  grandeur,  and  purity  must  have  entered  her 
soul,  for  her  life  has  gone  forward  in  steadfast,  enduring  service,  touched  ever  with  loveliness 
and  the  majesty  of  utter  devotion. 

It  so  happened  that  Goldie  was  reared  in  the  austere  surroundings  of  the  home  of  a  grand¬ 
mother  who  believed  that  only  the  sternest  qualities  were  praiseworthy,  that  fun  and  laughter 
and  color  and  warmth  of  living  were  frivolities.  It  was  wholesome,  healthful  living,  but  the 
growing  girl  sometimes  longed  for  merriment  and  demonstrative  love,  for  a  pink  dress  or  a 
red  hair  bow  instead  of  the  less-excitable  but  more-durable  brown  or  gray.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
lavish  color  of  a  tropical  land  and  the  ready  laughter  of  a  tropical  people  have  brought  special 
joy  to  her  soul.  The  public  schools  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  gave  her  training  and  she 
next  entered  the  Colorado  Training  School  for  Nurses,  finally  completing  her  nurses’  train¬ 
ing  course  in  Mount  San  Rafael  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  San  Diego,  California,  in  1918. 
One  year  was  spent  in  the  College  of  Missions  and  at  commencement  time,  1920,  she  was 
ordained  for  missionary  service  and  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year  sailed  for  Congo.  She  had 
always  been  active  in  the  church  wherever  she  was  located  and  was  always  willing  to  do  what¬ 
ever  task  was  asked  of  her.  Miss  Alumbaugh  was  first  stationed  at  Lotumbe,  where  she  soon  be¬ 
came  invaluable  because  of  her  capable  and  conscientious  service.  Several  children  of  mission¬ 
aries  as  well  as  adults  owe  their  lives  and  health  to  her  ministrations.  Many  Congo  children 
are  alive  today  because  of  her  loving  and  efficient  care.  When  the  staff  was  being  chosen  for 
the  new  station  at  Wema,  Miss  Alumbaugh  was  asked  to  accompany  the  Johnstons  there.  She 
began  her  medical  work  under  a  tiny  shelter  composed  of  four  upright  poles  and  a  palm- 
thatch  roof;  and  she  kept  her  supplies  in  a  crude  wooden  cupboard.  She  soon  had  several  young 
men  assistants  trained,  and  today  because  of  that  beginning  the  hospital  at  Wema  has  an 
efficient  corps  of  nurses.  Miss  Alumbaugh  inspires  in  her  coworkers,  both  white  and  black,  a 
strong  sense  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  Her  irrepressible,  fun-loving  character  and  her  sense  of 
humor  make  her  popular  with  all.  Many  new-born  babies  have  been  named  “Ntula”  after  her, 
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and  several  orphans  and  neglected  children  have  shared  her  home.  Besides  her  routine  hospital 
work  she  finds  time  to  teach  hygiene  and  other  subjects  in  the  station  school.  She  has  made 
many  trips  into  the  back-country,  visiting  preaching  points  as  well  as  new  villages. 

Following  her  third  furlough  in  the  United  States,  Goldie  Alumbaugh  spent  three  months 
in  a  Belgian  home  in  Brussels,  studying  French.  Her  fourth  term,  begun  in  1936,  was  again 
spent  in  Wema  in  the  usual  way.  In  1940  came  furlough  again  and  this  time  the  return  to 
Congo  was  made  by  way  of  South  America  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  thence  by  rail  and 
boat  to  Wema.  During  this  term  of  service  the  needs  of  Lotumbe  took  Miss  Alumbaugh  from 
Wema  and  in  Lotumbe  she  is  now  serving  in  her  usual  type  of  work. 

The  many  lepers  in  the  Lotumbe  area  concerned  Goldie  Alumbaugh  and  some  distance 
out  from  the  station  she  established  a  colony  of  lepers.  The  entire  work  of  surveying  the  land, 
clearing  it  of  virgin  forest,  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  supervising  the  construction  of  cottages 
for  more  than  fifty  patients  was  done  by  her  with  the  help  of  the  native  chief  and  about  fifty 
workmen.  She  gives  them  the  regular  injections  of  medicine.  She  urges  them  to  make  gardens 
and  hunt  and  fish  if  they  are  able.  And  by  segregation  she  removes  the  danger  of  infection 
from  their  families. 

At  times  the  girls'  dormitory  has  been  her  special  responsibility.  Speaking  of  her  heavy 
duties  because  of  depleted  staff  she  says,  “My  biggest  problem  is  to  choose  the  most  important 
and  let  the  lesser  go.”  Besides  regular  schooling  the  girls  are  taught  to  cook,  keep  their  homes, 
and  to  sew,  making  their  own  clothes  and  clothes  for  the  boarding  school  boys.  Since  they 
have  little  proper  hygienic  teaching  or  example  in  their  homes,  the  work  is  not  easy  but  always 
the  missionary  hopes  her  girls  will  set  up  a  new  kind  of  home  for  themselves.  And  so  at 
Lotumbe  we  leave  her  at  her  task. 


Martha  Bateman 
1919- 

Martha  Bateman  is  a  typical  product  of  the  midwestern  prairies.  She  bears  innately  that 
delightful  simplicity  born  of  humble  origins,  both  in  her  philosophy  of  life  as  she  faces  its 
many  responsibilities,  and  as  she  moves  with  quiet  serenity  among  her  friends. 

“I  was  born  in  Fullerton,  Nebraska,”  she  writes.  “There  were  three  sisters  older  than 
myself  and  later  on  three  younger  sisters  and  three  brothers.  We  always  lived  on  the  farm,  and 
needless  to  say  we  had  plenty  to  do  and  plenty  of  fun  mixed  with  our  work.  Being  the  middle 
girl  I  was  counted  in  with  the  older  girls  in  their  good  times  and  with  the  younger  in  theirs! 
Our  early  years  were  spent  at  home  and  in  school.  On  Sunday  afternoons  we  went  to  the 
schoolhouse  for  Sunday  school  and  sometimes  a  preacher  came  from  town  to  preach  to  us.  I  went 
to  town  twice  a  year,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  once  before  Christmas  to  spend  the  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  that  I  had  saved  all  year  to  buy  something  for  someone.” 

Miss  Bateman’s  maternal  grandfather  was  a  Close  Communion  Baptist,  who  preached  be¬ 
cause  “he  felt  the  call  to  it”  though  he  was  a  farmer.  Her  mother  was  the  neighborhood  nurse, 
using  all  the  known  home  remedies  with  skill  and  understanding.  Her  father  was  originally 
from  Canada  and  of  pioneer  farmer  stock.  His  father  had  died  when  he  was  young  and  he 
had  taken  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  farm  and  family.  He  had  had  little  opportunity  for 
schooling,  but  rejoiced  in  the  opportunities  that  came  to  his  children. 

The  Bateman  children  grew  up  in  a  home  that  was  thoroughly  religious.  The  Bible  was 
an  open  book  to  them.  Their  parents  took  them  to  the  Christian  New  Light  Church.  There 
was  little  knowledge  of  foreign  missions,  but  when  the  two  sisters,  Martha  and  Georgia,  vol¬ 
unteered  for  foreign  service  their  parents  rejoiced  with  them  and  of  her  aged  widowed  father 
today  Martha  says,  “He  is  praising  God  that  we  have  chosen  this  as  our  life  work.”  Georgia 
volunteered  first  and  planned  for  the  foreign  field  but  Martha  reached  the  field  first.  Georgia 
was  detained  at  home  by  her  own  illness,  later  by  the  mother’s  illness,  and  then  by  her  de¬ 
cision  to  take  a  nurses’  training  course.  Of  her  Martha  says,  “She  never  asked  me  to  be  a 
missionary  but  it  was  she  who  first  had  the  light  and  I  am  always  grateful  to  her.” 

The  family  moved  from  Nebraska  to  Illinois  when  the  children  were  young.  High  school 
was  finished  in  Bellflower,  Illinois,  and  then  came  school-teaching  in  the  rural  school  near  home, 
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excellent  training  for  her  educational  work  in  Congo  among  the  people  to  whom  she  lovingly 
refers  as  “my  forest  children.”  She  graduated  from  Eureka  College  and  in  special  preparation 
for  teaching  studied  in  the  Normal  School  at  Normal,  Illinois.  She  worked  her  way  through 
Eureka  doing  housework  for  room  and  board,  selling  books,  and  doing  housework  again 

during  vacations.  She  spent  a  year  in  special  preparation  for  foreign  service  at  the  College  of 

Missions.  In  1919  she  went  to  Africa  and  was  assigned  to  the  station  at  Monieka. 

In  the  Belgian  Congo  Martha  Bateman’s  work  has  been  that  of  teacher  and  trainer  of 
teachers  and  workers  in  the  Mission  schools  of  Monieka.  No  better  picture  can  possibly  be 
drawn  of  her  work  that  the  intimate  description  she  wrote  home  to  her  Living  Link  church, 
University  Place  Church  of  Champaign,  Illinois:  “We  have  about  thirty  teachers  in  training 
here  all  the  time,  and  a  local  school  of  about  two  hundred  boys  and  over  one  hundred  women 
and  girls.  This  is  really  a  normal  school,  with  its  practice  school,  and  we  supply  teachers  to 
the  vast  area  round  about  us  in  the  back-country.  We  keep  about  one  hundred  workers  out  in 
the  villages  of  our  territory  all  the  time,  but  more  than  twice  this  number  could  be  used.  Over 
1,000  pupils  attend  our  village  schools.  One’s  work  here  is  always  a  joy,  for  we  know  it  is 
needed  so  much  and  it  finds  such  hearty  response.  Teaching,  supervising,  encouraging,  and 

just  living  among  these  people  the  life  that  counts  for  the  most,  is  our  part.  Only  our  heavenly 

Father,  who  knows  our  lives  and  the  hearts  of  these  forest  children,  can  judge  what  part 
we  are  having  in  his  great  plans  for  this  wonderful  part  of  the  world.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  truly  grateful  for  this  opportunity  that  the  friends  at  home  have  given  me.  My  prayer 
every  day  is  that  I  may  be  a  true  messenger  of  our  Christ.”  Figures  may  differ  but  the  type 
of  work  Miss  Bateman  has  done  is  similar  year  after  year. 

As  pictured  above,  Martha’s  life  is  a  busy,  happy  one.  Once  or  twice  each  year  her  pro¬ 
gram  is  varied  when  she  undertakes  a  long  itinerary;  then  with  her  bicycle,  her  equipment 

reduced  to  the  minimum  for  the  long  journey  and  the  weeks  away  from  home,  accompanied  by 

a  trusted  carrier  boy,  one  of  the  boys  from  her  school,  she  goes  from  village  to  village  among 
her  “forest  children,”  visiting  the  teachers  and  evangelists,  encouraging  and  strengthening  them 
in  whose  training  she  has  had  such  fine  and  vital  part.  To  hear  her  tell  of  the  greetings,  of 
the  campfire  conferences,  of  the  thrilling  experiences  with  animals  of  the  jungles  and  reptiles 
of  the  swamps,  and  particularly  to  hear  her  narratives  of  the  conquest  of  the  Cross  among 
these  primitive  peoples  is  to  discover  that  in  her  simple,  kindly,  quiet  ways,  whether  in  the 
schools  at  Monieka  or  out  pioneering  along  these  jungle  frontiers,  Martha  Bateman  is  truly  a 
great  missionary.  In  addition  to  education  and  evangelism  she  has  carried  the  responsibility  of 
supervising  workmen,  managing  the  hospital  in  the  absence  of  a  doctor,  and  caring  for  busi¬ 
ness  matters.  Her  contributions  to  Congo  text-books  and  literature  are  many,  including  an  arith¬ 
metic,  a  geography,  and  a  study  of  plant  and  insect  life. 

For  a  time  in  1936  Martha  Bateman  was  alone  in  Monieka  because  of  the  emergency  fur¬ 

lough  of  the  other  missionaries  there.  She  was  urged  to  go  to  Lotumbe  or  Bolenge  during 
the  interval  until  other  missionaries  could  be  with  her  at  Monieka,  but  she  preferred  to  stay  on. 
feeling  that  she  could  not  leave  the  school  and  church  alone  and  without  guidance,  even  for  a 
few  months.  On  furlough  in  1939  and  1940  she  studied  in  the  University  of  Chicago  to  prepare 
herself  better  for  her  work  in  Monieka. 

\ 

In  1945  the  Bateman  sisters  returned  to  the  States  for  furlough,  spending  some  weeks  in 
Natal,  Brasil,  awaiting  transportation. 

“When  Martha  visits  us,”  her  Living  Link  pastor-friend,  Stephen  J.  Fisher,  once  wrote, 
“who  are  honored  in  being  her  Living  Link  Church  at  University  Place,  I  have  marked  how 
naturally  and  eagerly  the  young  people,  university  students,  and  high  school  youngsters  hang 
upon  her  simple  narratives  of  her  Christ  winning  the  jungle  children.  Across  the  years  we 
have  had  many  missionaries  visit  us.  Our  lives  have  been  enriched  by  all  of  them.  When  Martha 
comes  to  see  us,  it  is  as  if  one  from  the  intimate  circle  of  our  own  fireside  had  come  home 
again.  Her  unassuming  discipleship,  her  utter  devotion  to  the  way  of  service,  her  complete  self- 
forgetfulness  in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer  and  ministry,  have  given  a  mighty  potency  to  her 
life,  whether  it  be  in  the  simple  round  of  duties  in  the  schools  of  Monieka,  or  as  she  goes  from 
center  to  center  inspiring  the  leaders  of  the  churches  at  home.” 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Byerlee 

1920- 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  way  to  China  was  opened  by  the  point  of  a  surgeon’s  knife, 
and  certainly  the  way  for  the  missionary  has  been  made  easier  in  Central  Africa  by  the  print' 
ing  press.  David  A.  Byerlee,  printer  and  newspaper  man  from  Portland,  Oregon,  is  never 
happy  when  away  from  the  smell  of  printer’s  ink,  and  so  at  Bolenge,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
coast  and  just  where  the  Equator  crosses  the  Congo  River,  he  supervises  the  press  work  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission.  Just  what  part  printing  is  having  in  the  opening  up  of  Africa 
to  modern  civilisation  no  one  can  estimate.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
equatorial  district  had  no  written  language;  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  writing  or  of  read' 
ing;  but  now  Bible  helps,  readers,  geographies,  arithmetics,  even  a  music  primer,  have  been 
turned  from  our  presses,  beside  many  other  books  and  papers.  Four  times  a  year  a  little  news 
magazine  is  printed  in  the  native  dialect  and  hundreds  of  copies  are  sold  to  the  widely'scattered 
Christians,  telling  them  the  news  of  the  three  months,  health  items,  world  happenings,  stories 
for  pleasure  reading,  useful  information,  Bible  teaching,  and  devotional  material. 

David  Byerlee  was  born  in  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  and  received  part  of  his  education 
in  Nebraska  schools  before  the  family  moved  to  Oregon.  He  finished  high  school  in  Hood  River 
and  then  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  later  completed  his  work  in  Eugene  Bible 
University,  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  in  1920. 

David  Byerlee  had  his  “line,”  as  a  master  printer,  greatly  needed  in  Congo  and  Victoria  Ann- 
Cave  Byerlee  had  hers  too,  a  singer  and  teacher  of  music.  She  was  born  in  Decatur,  Illinois, 
studied  in  the  public  schools  in  Des  Moines,  attended  Alberta  College  at  Edmonton,  Canada, 
and  pursued  a  year  of  voice  training  in  Winnipeg  and  two  years  in  Calgary.  She  taught  vocal 
music  in  Eugene  Bible  University  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  and  was  a  welbknown  evangelistic  singer. 

The  Byerlees  were  married  in  1918  and  in  1920  they  went  out  to  Congo.  An  article  in 
World  Call  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  a  printer  for  India  and  Congo  and  the  appeal  of 
Dr.  Dye’s  speeches  and  Mrs.  Dye’s  book,  Bolenge,  led  them  to  Congo.  David  Byerlee  had 
already  decided  to  be  a  missionary  and  was  in  Eugene  Bible  University  (now  Northwest  Chris' 
tian  College)  in  training  for  the  ministry,  wanting  to  go  to  South  America.  The  opportunity 
to  utilise  his  eleven  years’  experience  as  a  printer  was  pleasing  to  Dave  Byerlee’s  practical  soul. 

All  their  years  of  service  the  Byerlees  have  spent  in  Bolenge.  And  these  have  been  busy 
years  indeed.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  task  of  running  the  press,  Mr.  Byerlee  has  had  a  share 
in  the  evangelistic,  industrial,  and  agricultural  work  of  the  Mission  and  at  times  has  helped  out 
in  the  medical  work.  He  has  done  translation  work  in  Lonkundo  and  in  another  Central  African 
language.  Mrs.  Byerlee’s  knowledge  of  music  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  school  and  church 
in  Congo  and  she  has  been  able  to  train  and  direct  the  singing  of  these  naturally  musical  people 
in  a  very  wonderful  way.  She  has  prepared  a  music  primer  which  has  been  published  and  is 
widely  used  in  Congo.  Mrs.  Byerlee  has  had  charge  of  the  work  among  women  and  girls,  look' 
ing  after  the  girls’  dormitory,  training  the  girls  to  become  good  housewives  and  mothers,  teach' 
ing  them  to  sew.  She  has  had  charge  of  women’s  work  in  the  church,  trains  the  choirs,  teaches 
music  at  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  does  translating  of  school  books.  She  was  the  first 
missionary  to  teach  the  natives  to  sing  four'part  music  and  to  develop  a  four'part  male  quartet 
among  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  students. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byerlee  have  taught  in  the  Bolenge  schools.  Teaching  in  Congo  pre' 
sents  many  problems  which  the  teacher  at  home  never  has  to  meet.  Usually  the  child  has  never 
seen  a  book  until  after  he  comes  to  school;  he  knows  nothing  of  pictures  and  for  some  time 
is  unable  to  distinguish  any  meaning  in  them.  The  equipment  familiar  to  our  American  schools 
is  scarce  indeed  in  Congo.  Beside  the  beginning  work,  which  must  be  taken  quite  slowly,  there 
is  also  the  task  of  teaching  the  advanced  students  how  to  teach,  for  they  in  turn  take  over  the 
teaching  in  the  little  forest  villages. 

Two  children  were  born  to  the  Byerlees  in  Bolenge,  Myra  Annabelle  and  Allen.  When 
the  family  of  four  came  to  America  for  the  most  recent  furlough  they  followed  the  route  of 
wartime,  traveling  by  way  of  South  Africa  and  South  America.  Furloughs  at  home  are  always 
busy  times  and  much  time  was  spent  in  visiting  churches,  especially  in  the  Northwest.  Follow' 
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ing  furlough  the  Byerlees  returned  to  Congo  and  to  their  work  in  Bolenge  in  1943.  The 
daughter,  Myra  Annabelle,  remained  in  America  for  her  college  training  in  Eugene.  The  son, 
who  says  he  likes  Congo  better  than  America,  returned  with  his  parents.  He  says  in  a  recent 
letter,  “I  plan  to  help  my  father  in  the  press,  do  some  fishing,  and  write  some  stories.”  He 
continues  his  high  school  work  there  under  parental  tutelage.  While  in  the  States  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  a  suitcase  of  curios  to  school  and  give  talks  to  the  student  body  in  assembly 
periods.  The  daughter  maintains  her  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  ongoing  work  in  Bolenge, 
speaking  often  to  groups  about  Congo  people  and  Christian  missions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ross  Atherton 

1921-1924 

Charles  Ross  Atherton  was  born  at  Table  Grove,  Illinois.  The  family  later  lived  in 
Missouri  and  then  in  Washington.  It  was  in  Washington  that  Ross  grew  up.  He  went  to  Pull' 
man  College,  specialising  in  agriculture.  Wishing  to  be  a  missionary  to  Africa,  he  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Missions  in  1920  and  there  he  met  Eva  Havens. 

Eva  Havens  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Indiana,  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Indiana 
preacher,  A.  W.  Havens.  Home  environment  and  the  work  of  the  church  naturally  turned  her 
thoughts  toward  foreign  missions  service.  Her  brother  Virgil  also  became  a  missionary  to 
Congo.  While  studying  in  the  College  of  Missions  and  Butler  University  she  met  Ross  Ather' 
ton  and  they  were  married  in  June,  1921.  In  September  of  the  same  year  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Congo. 

Monieka  was  their  station  in  Congo.  From  the  wide  wheat  fields  of  eastern  Washington, 
where  he  had  driven  six  horses  to  the  big  mowers,  to  the  little  garden  patches  of  Congo  is  a 
far  cry,  but  Mr.  Atherton  began  at  once  to  clear  the  ground  and  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  a  land  where  the  ground  is  fertile  and  the  rainfall  is  plentiful,  it 
seems  that  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  food,  but  the  Congo  people  have  gone  on  gem 
eration  after  generation  following  the  same  methods  and  using  the  same  implements,  and  their 
gardens  contain  only  a  few  varieties  of  vegetables.  Mr.  Atherton  hoped  to  introduce  not  only 
new  methods  of  farming,  but  many  new  and  nourishing  foods.  He  was  the  first  agriculturist  to 
be  sent  to  our  Congo  field  and  his  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  was  greatly  valued. 

Eva  Havens  Atherton’s  home  training  as  well  as  her  academic  training  fitted  her  for  the 
type  of  work  which  was  needed  at  Monieka.  She  taught  in  the  school,  visited  with  the  women 
of  the  station,  supervised  the  sewing  classes,  and  helped  with  the  girls  of  the  boarding  school. 
Being  a  linguist  of  some  ability  it  was  not  long  before  she  was  able  to  use  well  the  native  dialect 
and  to  help  in  the  church  and  evangelistic  work.  As  sometimes  happens  to  people,  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  could  not  become  acclimated  to  tropical  Central  Africa,  and  several  severe  attacks  of  malaria 
so  undermined  her  health  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  America  before  the  end  of  their 
first  term.  They  have  not  been  physically  able  to  return. 

The  Athertons  established  their  home  in  California,  living  in  Orange,  where  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  mail  carrier.  There  has  been  much  illness  in  the  Atherton  home  and  many  re¬ 
verses  and  difficulties  but  the  Atherton  family  is  never  downed.  They  have  maintained  their 
active  interest  in  and  devotion  to  Congo  through  all  the  years.  Their  California  home  is  always 
open  to  all  who  come  their  way  from  Congo. 

The  Atherton  family  counts  three  children  on  its  roll.  A  son  and  a  daughter  were  born 
in  Monieka  and  a  daughter  in  California  after  their  return.  Ross  and  Eva  Atherton  say,  “Congo 
is  the  best  place  in  all  the  world,  but  after  that,  California.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Boyer 
1921- 

The  little  girl  with  the  long  curls  who  sat  dreaming  beside  the  brook  or  making  dandelion 
curls  to  float  away  on  the  stream,  had  no  idea  that  some  day  the  foaming  coffee-brown  waters 
of  the  great  Congo  River  would  flow  before  her  door.  As  a  child  streams  and  rivers  had  a 
fascination  for  her,  and  the  love  has  grown  with  her  acquaintance  with  the  many  waterways 
of  Congoland.  Beatrice  Alexander  loved  the  out-of-doors  at  her  farm  home  in  Washington 
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just  as  in  later  years  she  has  loved  the  forests  of  Africa.  She  was  born  near  Vancouver,  Wash' 
ington.  and  there  completed  grade  and  high  school  and  studied  in  the  Behnke  Walker  Bush 
ness  College,  receiving  a  business  certificate.  She  held  an  office  position  in  Vancouver  and  from 
that  went  to  Eugene  Bible  University  where  she  met  Elmer  Boyer  and  decided  to  go  with 
him  to  the  Belgian  Congo  in  missionary  service. 

George  Elmer  Boyer  was  born  in  Montoursville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  received  his  early 
education.  The  Boyer  farm  was  hilly  and  stony.  The  parents  found  it  hard  work  to  make  a 
living  and  the  children  had  to  miss  part  of  even  the  short  sessions  in  the  Pennsylvania  country 
schools.  On  Sundays  the  family  drove  four  miles  to  the  Baptist  church,  where  Elmer  was 
baptized  at  the  age  of  twelve.  When  he  was  sixteen  the  family  moved  to  Oregon  and  became 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  in  McCoy.  In  the  fall  of  1914  he  entered  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  later,  through  the  influence  of  J.  W.  Jenkins,  a  former  missionary  to  Jamaica,  en- 
rolled  in  Eugene  Bible  University.  Then  came  the  decision  for  foreign  service  and  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  appeal  of  E.  R.  Moon,  for  recruits  for  Africa,  he  determined  to  go  to  Congo.  When  his 
mother  learned  of  his  decision  she  told  him  that  she  had  always  prayed  that  one  of  her  boys 
might  go  to  the  mission  field.  He  worked  his  way  through  college  by  washing  dishes,  janitor 
work,  selling  books,  working  in  the  harvest  fields. 

Beatrice  Alexander  and  Elmer  Boyer  were  married  in  1919  and  together  they  studied 
for  two  years  in  the  College  of  Missions  and  Butler  University.  In  1921  they  sailed  for  Congo. 
Their  first  home  was  in  Bolenge.  Both  taught  in  the  station  schools  and  shared  in  the  mission 
business  and  financial  responsibilities.  Mrs.  Boyer  used  her  business  training  by  doing  needed 
office  w7ork.  Mr.  Boyer  had  charge  of  the  boys’  boarding  school  and  spent  much  time  with 
his  boys,  greatly  enjoying  the  association  and  the  opportunity  to  help  them.  Whenever  they 
were  free  from  the  station  work  the  Boyers  went  out  on  itineration  trips,  for  they  greatly  loved 
the  work  out  in  the  villages  and  back-country. 

When  Mondombe  was  in  need  of  workers  the  Boyers  volunteered  to  go  there.  Afterwards 
they  were  transferred  to  Wema  and  in  both  these  stations  they  were  glad  for  the  opportunity  to 
spend  much  time  in  the  back-country  work.  The  exceedingly  primitive  conditions  of  these 
stations,  as  compared  with  Bolenge,  also  appealed  to  them.  Educational  and  evangelistic  work 
are  their  specialties.  At  Wema  Mr.  Boyer  again  had  charge  of  a  large  boys’  boarding  school 
and  was  loved  by  all  because  of  his  responsive  and  sensitive  disposition.  Both  of  the  Boyers  are 
very  capable  teachers. 

Typical  of  their  devotion  is  the  story  that  comes  from  Mrs.  Boyer’s  early  morning  school 
in  which  she  had  a  hundred  “heathen”  boys.  A  native  teacher  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
in  a  nearby  village  persistently  attempted  to  entice  her  boys  to  his  school.  The  news  came 
one  day  that  one  boy  was  signed  up  to  be  sent  down  the  river  to  a  far-away  Catholic  school. 
All  requests  to  have  his  name  removed  proved  of  no  avail  until  Mrs.  Boyer  persistently  sat  for 
several  hours  on  a  log  across  the  road  from  the  Catholic  teacher’s  house  until  he  relented  and 
returned  her  pupil  to  her.  Such  diligence  and  interest  has  won  the  hearts  and  devotion  of 
these  “children  of  the  forest.”  many  of  whom,  because  of  the  Boyers,  have  become  “inquirers” 
and  made  ready  for  baptism. 

Furloughs  came  and  went,  with  much  time  spent  in  visiting  the  homeland  churches  and 
telling  the  story  of  Congo’s  needs  and  opportunities.  From  the  most  recent  furlough  the  Boyers, 
accompanied  by  Goldie  Alumbaugh,  returned  to  the  field  in  1942,  flying  to  Buenos  Aires,  thence 
across  the  South  Atlantic  by  boat,  and  then  by  rail  and  river  to  Bolenge.  Here  they  stopped 
long  enough  to  visit  old  Congo  friends  and  to  audit  the  Mission’s  books  and  then  went  to 
Wema  where  they  now  are  hard  at  work  in  their  accustomed  ways. 

On  the  Steamer  Oregon,  on  the  home  stretch  of  that  long  trip,  the  Boyers  wrote:  “September, 
1942 — When  we  were  flying  high  over  the  Andes,  around  18,000  feet,  we  wondered  if  there 
could  be  anything  more  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  as  the  Steamer  Oregon  sails  peacefully  up  a 
branch  of  the  beautiful  Congo  River  we  are  changing  our  minds.  At  half-past  three  one  morning 
we  were  awakened  by  singing  and  heard  Captain  John  having  prayers  for  the  crew  and  people 
before  starting  out.  We  heard  him  say,  ’If  I  have  to  call  you  repeatedly  and  wake  you  from 
your  sleep  and  you  come  reluctantly  from  your  sleep  to  worship  God,  then  it  is  not  pleasing 
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unto  him.  As  for  me,  I  come  with  joy  because  I  love  him  who  has  done  so  much  for  me.’  ”  Thus 
the  Boyers  reveal  their  love  for  Congo  and  its  folk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Eccles 

1921-1927 

In  Buckley,  Washington,  on  a  small  ranch,  live  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Eccles  and  their 
three  children.  They  often  speak  of  the  years  they  spent  as  missionaries  to  the  Belgian  Congo. 
The  family  history  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  land  of  their  beloved  missionary  endeavor, 
for  their  oldest  child  was  born  in  Bolenge.  A  son  also  born  to  them  in  Congo,  in  Mondombe, 
was  never  strong.  Hoping  to  save  his  life  the  family  left  for  America,  but  the  small  life  went 
out  before  the  homeland  was  reached.  The  other  two  children  in  the  Eccles  home  were  born 
after  their  return  to  America.  They  are  active  in  the  church  and  Sunday  school  and  in  all 
cooperative  community  movements.  To  the  Buckley  community  the  Eccles’  bring  their  touch  with 
far  lands  and  make  real  the  church’s  world-wide  program. 

George  Eccles  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  state  of  Washington;  attended  country  school 
and  grade  school  in  nearby  towns;  and  in  1920  was  graduated  from  Spokane  University  with 
the  A.B.  degree.  The  stories  of  Dr.  Susie  Rijnhart  stirred  his  boyish  soul  and  by  the  time 
college  days  were  over  his  decision  was  definitely  made  for  foreign  service. 

Lulu  Ellen  Moffitt  was  born  in  Rogers,  Arkansas,  one  of  a  large  family  of  children  in  a 
home  that  made  the  church  a  vital  part  of  everyday  living.  They  early  moved  to  the  far  state 
of  Washington  and,  living  on  a  farm  near  Garfield,  Lulu  received  her  early  education  in  the 
country  school  and  in  the  nearby  village.  The  state  university  at  Pullman,  the  state  normal 
school  at  Cheney,  and  Spokane  University  gave  her  college  training,  and  she  received  her  A.B. 
degree  from  Spokane  in  1920.  She  was  interested  in  foreign  missions.  Her  brother  brought 
home  from  a  convention  copies  of  Bolenge,  by  Mrs.  Eva  N.  Dye,  and  Opals  from  Africa ,  by 
A.  F.  Hensey.  That  settled  things  for  this  fourteen-year-old  girl — she  would  be  a  missionary 
to  Africa. 

George  Eccles  and  Lulu  Moffitt,  finding  their  life  interests  the  same  and  their  heart  interests 
centered  in  one  another,  were  married  in  August,  1920,  and  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Missions, 
where  they  spent  one  year  before  sailing  for  Congo  in  1921. 

The  Eccles  were  assigned  to  the  work  at  Mondombe  and  rendered  fruitful,  happy  service. 
All  their  industrial,  farming,  and  teaching  experience  and  training  came  into  the  best  use. 
Mrs.  Eccles  gave  her  attention  to  teaching  and  carried  work  in  all  the  various  school  groups,  and 
also  taught  sewing.  Mr.  Eccles  took  charge  of  the  boys’  work  on  the  station,  supervising  their 
general  work  such  as  cutting  grass,  gardening,  industrial  work.  With  a  crew  of  native  workmen 
he  set  up  a  new  brick  press,  looked  after  the  mixing  of  cement,  and  the  multiplicity  of  things 
that  go  with  building  operations  in  a  mission  station  on  the  Congo.  “I  tinkered  for  recreation,” 
he  adds.  His  uncanny  skill  with  tools  was  the  amazement  and  delight  of  both  the  black  and 
white  folk  who  profited  by  this  so-called  recreation.  Both  the  Eccles  shared,  of  course,  in 
evangelistic  work  and  church  activities. 

Because  of  Mrs.  Eccles’  health  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  America  for  their  first  furlough 
earlier  than  they  had  planned,  but  they  soon  returned  and  took  up  the  same  work  as  before. 
In  1927  the  serious  illness  of  a  small  child  caused  them  to  leave  hurriedly  for  America  following 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  missionary  doctors.  The  child  died  and  was  buried  at  sea.  To  the 
Eccles  great  regret,  it  was  deemed  best  for  them  not  to  return  to  Congo.  So  they  established 
their  home  in  Buckley. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Hurt 

1921- 

Lewis  A.  Hurt  was  born  at  Walnut,  Illinois,  and  after  high  school  entered  Eureka  College. 
He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Eureka  College  and  his  M.A.  from  the  College  of  Missions 
in  Indianapolis,  later  pursuing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  first  missionary 
service  was  in  Liberia,  where  he  went  in  1913  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Woman’s 
Board  of  Missions.  ( See  sketch  under  “ Liberia .” )  Because  of  World  War  I  and  other  difficulties 
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it  was  decided  not  to  continue  this  work  in  the  little  Negro  republic  and  the  mission  property 
was  disposed  of  and  the  missionaries  returned  to  the  United  States.  Upon  his  return  from 
Liberia,  Mr.  Hurt  was  married  to  Miss  Ambra  Halsey,  of  Indianapolis,  in  1916.  After  some 
time  in  war  work  and  a  year  as  secretary  of  the  Bible  department  of  the  Central  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  in  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Hurt  accepted  a  pastorate,  but  left  it  after  only  a 
few  months  to  take  up  work  again  in  Africa,  this  time  under  The  United  Christian  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  in  1921. 

Ambra  Halsey  was  born  in  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  early  moved  with  her  family  to  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Shortridge  High  School,  Butler  University,  the  College  of  Missions,  and  the  Indianapolis 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Arts  shared  in  preparing  her  for  her  life  work.  She  was  ordained 
to  missionary  service  in  1921  and  sailed  with  her  husband  for  Congo  that  same  year. 

During  their  years  of  service  the  Hurts  have  served  on  all  but  one  of  our  six  mission 
stations.  They  major  in  evangelism,  but  like  many  others  they  serve  in  many  capacities,  from 
sawmill  to  transportation.  Mr.  Hurt  has  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  several  buildings 
and  has  cared  for  industrial  teaching  and  production.  Perhaps  Mondombe  is  the  station  that 
is  the  most  like  home  to  the  Hurts.  There  they  had  charge  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  the  many 
villages  of  that  district.  In  every  department  of  the  work,  Mr.  Hurt  lives  up  to  and  teaches  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  dignity  of  the  church  and  its  work.  In  a  land  where  age  is  served 
Mr.  Hurt's  “hair  of  silver”  wins  respect  and  honor  from  young  and  old. 

Mrs.  Hurt,  besides  caring  for  the  education  of  her  own  daughters,  has  taught  in  the  mission 
schools,  and  has  found  time  to  visit  with  many  women  in  their  homes.  Her  hospitality,  her 
friendliness,  and  her  easy  charm  have  brought  much  happiness  to  her  coworkers  and  to  Congo 
friends.  She  writes  of  Congo  in  sympathetic  understanding  and  in  vivid  word  pictures  and  thus 
helps  to  bring  the  missionary  work  nearer  to  the  people  in  the  homeland,  and  especially  to  the 
University  Park  Church,  Indianapolis,  which  considers  her  its  own  representative  in  foreign  work. 
Her  platform  work  also  brings  Congo  before  people  in  appealing  fashion. 

In  1939  the  Hurts  were  asked  by  the  Mission  to  move  to  Coquilhatville  to  care  for  the 
work  there  while  the  Rowes  went  on  furlough.  There  Mr.  Hurt  took  over  the  responsibility  of 
Mission  treasurer  and  local  buyer,  serving  in  these  capacities  for  the  entire  Mission.  He  found 
time,  too.  to  advise  the  local  pastor  and  to  help  in  the  evangelistic  work.  Mrs.  Hurt  gave  her 
time  to  the  school  and  other  work  in  the  city  of  Coquilhatville.  The  Hurt  home  was  a  rendezvous 
for  visitors  and  travelers,  missionaries  of  other  churches,  government  and  commercial  people. 
The  church  and  school  at  Coquilhatville  were  well  organized  and  efficient  and  the  Hurts  touched 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  Christians  who  were  working  there  far  from  home. 

The  Hurts  have  two  daughters.  Lois  Marie  was  born  in  America  and  accompanied  her 
parents  on  their  first  trip  to  the  field.  Virginia  Ann  was  born  in  Lotumbe.  Both  daughters 
remained  with  their  parents  through  their  high  school  days  and  carried  a  careful  schedule  of 
high  school  courses  under  their  parents’  tutelage.  The  older  daughter  is  now  married  and  living 
in  America.  The  younger  daughter  accompanied  her  parents  upon  their  return  to  Congo  in 
1942  and  was  employed  in  the  United  States  Consular  Office  in  Leopoldville  for  some  time. 
Both  the  girls  have  shared  in  missionary  teaching,  in  school  teaching,  and  in  the  work  of  the 
church. 

Furlough  times  have  come  and  gone  for  the  Hurts  and  furlough  headquarters  are  always 
Indianapolis.  They  serve  capably  among  the  homeland  churches  and  after  each  furlough  return 
happily  to  the  land  of  their  chosen  service.  They  are  now  located  in  Mondombe,  carrying  on  in 
their  usual  capable  fashion  the  many-sided  activities  of  their  field.  The  daughter,  Virginia, 
shares  with  them  in  the  work. 

Hattie  Poley  Mitchell 
1922- 

Hattie  Poley  Mitchell  was  born  on  a  homestead  six  miles  north  of  Lostine,  Oregon.  She  spent 
her  early  school  days  in  Lostine,  until  1901,  when  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  T.  Mitchell, 
moved  to  Ashland,  Oregon,  where  she  continued  her  school  work. 

It  was  in  1908,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  J.  Dye  were  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  African 
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work  and  inspiring  people  to  raise  money  for  the  Steamer  Oregon,  that  they  visited  Ashland. 
At  that  time  Hattie  volunteered  for  missionary  service  in  Africa.  Her  mother  had  always  had 
a  strong  desire  to  become  a  missionary,  but  ill  health  prevented  her  going  to  a  foreign  field.  So 
Hattie,  with  sympathetic  encouragement  from  her  mother,  began  from  this  time  to  make 
preparation  for  her  life  work. 

Following  high  school  she  attended  the  state  university  of  Oregon  and  Eugene  Bible  College, 
pausing  midway  in  her  course  to  teach  school.  Then  came  two  years  at  the  College  of  Missions, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  In  all  three  of  these  schools  Miss  Mitchell  was  active  in  musical  circles, 
as  a  member  of  the  girls’  glee  clubs,  ladies’  quartets,  and  mixed  quartets.  During  vacations 
she  was  much  in  demand  as  a  singer  for  evangelistic  meetings.  She  completed  her  work  in  the 
College  of  Missions  in  1922  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  she  reached  Mondombe,  the  farthest 
inland  of  our  mission  stations.  Except  for  eight  months,  during  which  she  lived  at  Bolenge  and 
served  the  Mission  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  treasurer,  along  with  other  assigned  tasks,  all 
her  years  have  been  given  to  Mondombe.  A  wide  range  of  activities  have  been  in  her  program. 
She  has  kept  the  station  books,  which  means  being  station  treasurer.  She  has  had  her  part  in 
the  educational  and  evangelistic  program  by  teaching  and  training  teachers  and  preachers. 
Add  these  activities:  keeping  the  mission  store  where  the  natives  can  buy  supplies;  paying  the 
workers  and  evangelists,  which  is  a  part  of  the  job  of  station  treasurer;  visiting  the  outstations 
to  help  and  advise  the  native  workers;  baptizing  converts  and  performing  marriage  ceremonies; 
directing  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  children;  giving  medical  help  and  assisting  at  the  hospital; 
seeing  that  the  undernourished  are  fed;  showing  the  native  folk  how  to  raise  gardens;  inspecting 
places  where  drinking  water  is  obtained;  hearing  palavers  and  trying  to  help  straighten  out 
troubles.  She  is  in  charge  of  the  church  music,  and  also  teaches  music  in  the  schools.  She  has 
contributed  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  Mondombe  people  through  her  training  of  the 
choir  and  teaching  them  part'singing.  Her  friends,  black  and  white,  love  to  hear  her  sing,  but 
not  all  are  able  to  phrase  their  feelings  so  aptly  as  did  the  Mondombe  native  preacher  upon 
one  occasion.  Miss  Mitchell,  with  her  fellow  worker,  Gertrude  Shoemaker,  had  sung  a  duet 

during  the  church  service  which  moved  the  audience  to  audible  and  prolonged  murmurs  of 

applause.  The  pastor  arose  and  rebuked  them  thus,  “Friends,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  make  so  much  noise  in  the  House  of  God,  even  though  these  white  teachers  of  ours 
do  sing  like  angels.” 

In  July,  1926,  enroute  to  Africa  following  her  furlough,  she  stopped  in  Belgium  for  several 
months  to  study  French.  When  her  second  furlough  was  due  she  came  home  via  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa  and  Japan,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  June,  1931.  While  in  the  United  States  she 
received  her  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Oregon.  Much  time  was  also  spent  in  speaking 
tours.  In  June,  1933,  she  went  back  to  Congo.  The  next  furlough  came  in  1938  and  in  1939 
she  was  again  at  work  in  Mondombe.  The  most  recent  furlough  brought  her  home  by  a  circuitous 
wartime  route  of  many  weeks’  duration.  In  the  spring  of  1945  in  company  with  Edna  Poole, 

with  whom  she  had  made  the  trip  home,  she  returned  to  Congo,  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Lisbon 

awaiting  transportation  on  to  Congo  and  Mondombe  where  she  now  is  at  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Watts 
1922-1938 

David  Watts  was  born  at  Cherokee,  Iowa,  in  a  barn.  A  flood  three  months  previous  had 
destroyed  most  of  the  houses,  and  the  Watts  family  was  given  an  old  barn  in  which  to  live. 
When  David  was  two  years  of  age,  the  family  moved  to  Aurelia,  Iowa,  where  David  grew  to 
manhood.  It  was  there  that  Rev.  Guy  Empey,  a  Methodist  missionary,  aroused  David’s  interest 
and  desire  to  be  a  missionary. 

He  attended  Morningside  Academy,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  one  year,  then  went  to 
Kimberlin  Heights,  Tennessee,  for  further  schooling.  In  1917  he  completed  the  course  in 
Johnson  Academy  and  three  years  later  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Johnson  Bible  College. 
The  next  two  years  he  attended  the  College  of  Missions  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Hazel  Olive  Bivens,  born  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  graduated  from  high  school  there  in  1916. 
She  next  took  a  business  course  and  worked  a  short  time  as  stenographer.  Leaving  her  position, 
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she  entered  the  Chicago  General  Hospital,  where  she  graduated  as  a  nurse  in  1921.  That  fall 
she  entered  the  College  of  Missions.  It  was  during  that  year  that  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  David  Watts,  then  in  his  second  year  there. 

Mr.  Watts  sailed  for  the  Belgian  Congo  in  July,  1922.  He  was  one  of  the  few  bachelors 
to  go  to  the  mission  field.  A  single  man  can  change  locations  easier  than  any  other  missionary, 
and  during  that  term  he  won  the  record  for  moving,  living  at  four  stations  and  in  eight  different 

houses. 

Returning  for  his  first  furlough  in  1925,  Mr.  Watts  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Bivens,  then  serving  as  nurse  at  the  Southern  Pacific  Hospital  at  Houston,  Texas.  Detained  in 
the  homeland  for  physical  reasons,  she  had  not  gone  to  India,  her  chosen  field.  Mr.  Watts 
convinced  her  that  Africa  needed  her,  and  on  her  birthday  in  1926  they  were  married.  They 
sailed  from  New  York  three  weeks  later  on  their  eleven  thousand  mile  honeymoon. 

Mr.  Watts’  work  was  mainly  along  evangelistic  and  educational  lines,  but  he  also  rendered 
efficient  service  in  supervising  industrial  and  agricultural  work.  He  supervised  the  boys’  boarding 
schools  on  several  stations.  At  Lotumbe  his  work  was  principally  the  supervision  of  the  evangelistic 
work.  At  Monicka  he  carried  on  the  work  begun  by  Ross  Atherton  who  was  a  trained  agricultural 
specialist;  in  Bolenge  he  did  a  fine  piece  of  work  with  the  sawmill  and  carried  on  other  industrial 
work.  His  missionary  coworkers  appreciated  his  willingness  to  cooperate  and  to  tackle  the 
hardest,  most  trying,  lowliest,  and  most  tedious  tasks. 

Mrs.  Watts  gave  her  time  fully  to  hospital  work,  baby  clinics,  and  maternity  classes,  and  to 
teaching  in  the  schools.  She  gathered  material  for  a  primary  book  on  hygiene,  adapted  it  for 
Congo  use,  and  translated  it  into  the  Lonkundo  language.  And  then  there  was  the  care  of  her 
own  children. 

In  February,  1928,  twin  boys  were  born  to  the  Watts,  the  first  white  twins  in  our  Mission. 
At  seventeen  months  of  age,  one  of  them  died  at  Bolenge  and  is  buried  in  “God’s  Acre”  there. 

Two  other  boys  were  born  while  the  Watts  family  was  in  Congo,  one  of  them  in  Bolepge 
and  one  in  Monieka.  One  of  them  died  and  was  buried  in  Leopoldville. 

In  1950  the  Watts  family  enjoyed  a  brief  furlough  in  the  homeland  and  then  sailed  for 
France  to  spend  some  months  in  intensive  study  of  French  before  returning  to  the  Congo. 
In  May,  1956,  they  again  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  much  needed  furlough  and  for 
a  time  made  their  home  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  near  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Watts.  When  it  was 
evident  that  for  health  reasons  they  could  not  get  back  to  their  beloved  work  in  Congo  the 
Watts  family  established  themselves  in  this  country.  For  a  few  years  they  served  in  New  Mexico 
and  then  accepted  a  call  to  Illinois.  They  are  now  with  the  church  in  Latham,  following  a 
happy  pastorate  at  Bushton. 

Tessie  Williams 
1922-1930 

When  Tessie  Williams,  petite,  blond,  and  merry,  came  to  the  College  of  Missions  from 
her  home  in  sunny  California  she  immediately  won  the  hearts  of  both  students  and  faculty. 
She  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Derby,  Iowa,  and  attended  Iowa’s  rural  schools  until  the  family 
moved  to  California,  where  they  lived  Tor  varying  periods  of  time  in  Fullerton,  Pasadena,  and 
Pomona.  She  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  Fullerton.  In  the  churches  wherever  she  lived 
she  had  part  in  the  young  people’s  work  and  taught  in  the  Sunday  school.  She  graduated  from 
the  Pomona  high  school  and  in  Pomona  decided  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  missionary  to  Africa, 
influenced  by  the  Dyes  who  lived  there.  It  is  said  that  in  Pomona  she  was  a  member  of  every 
mission  study  class  and  every  school  of  missions  conducted  under  the  Dyes’  contagious  enthusiasm. 

Tessie  Williams  took  a  course  in  nursing  at  the  Pomona  Valley  Hospital  and  studied  for 
two  years  in  the  College  of  Missions.  She  went  to  Africa  in  1922  in  company  with  Hattie 
Mitchell  and  Dr.  Dye  who  was  going  out  for  a  visit  to  the  field. 

During  her  first  term  Miss  Williams  was  located  at  Monieka,  where  she  assisted  Dr.  Jaggard. 
While  he  was  at  home  on  furlough,  she  took  over  all  the  medical  work.  Miss  Williams  was 
particularly  interested  in  hygiene  and  health  programs  for  the  school  and  did  much  writing 
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and  made  many  posters  to  promote  more  extensive  study  and  activity  along  these  lines.  The  care 
of  mothers  and  babies,  as  well  as  prenatal  instruction,  also  occupied  much  of  Miss  Williams’  time. 

After  her  furlough,  Miss  Williams  served  at  Mondombe,  the  farthest  inland  of  the  six 
stations  supported  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  through  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 
Here  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  she  ministered  to  the  needs  of  hundreds  of  native  people  who 
came  to  her  asking  for  medical  aid.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  America  to  picture  a  country  without 
doctors,  without  sanitary  laws,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  or  contagion, 
but  that  condition  exists  over  wide  areas  in  Congo.  Most  of  the  natives  have  malaria,  caused  by 
the  bite  of  the  ever-present  mosquito;  pneumonia  is  common  in  a  country  where  the  days  are 
hot  and  the  nights  cool;  leprosy,  smallpox,  and  other  tropical  diseases  are  found  in  nearly  every 
village.  In  addition  to  her  work  in  the  hospital,  assisting  the  doctor  and  taking  charge  during 
his  absence,  Miss  Williams  made  many  itineraries  through  the  jungle,  visiting  and  treating  the 
people  in  their  own  villages.  The  beginning  hygiene  lessons  prepared  by  her  are  still  being 
used  in  many  stations  and  outstation  schools. 

Coming  to  the  States  in  1930,  Miss  Williams  was  not  able  physically  to  return  to  her  work. 
Serious  illness  has  often  been  her  portion  but  in  spite  of  it  she  has  accomplished  much  work. 
She  served  for  a  time  as  dean  of  women  at  Chapman  Christian  College  in  Los  Angeles.  But 
public  health  nursing  is  her  specialty.  For  some  time  she  has  been  with  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Health  Department.  She  is  now  doing  nursing  work  in  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Davis 
1923-1937 

When  asked  what  inspired  her  to  go  to  the  mission  field  Miss  Martha  Newell  Trimble  replied, 
“An  interest  in  mission  work  and  a  purpose  to  go  into  it  from  childhood  was  strengthened  at 
home,  in  Bible  school,  and  by  the  Student  Volunteer  organisation.”  She  was  born  in  Sideview, 
Kentucky,  and  educated  in  the  Winchester  grade  and  high  schools.  After  completing  her  high 
school  work  she  entered  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  which  gave  her  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1920. 
She  gave  her  time  freely  to  the  church  both  at  home  and  in  college.  She  taught  school,  too,  to 
help  meet  college  expenses.  In  1923  she  received  her  M.A.  degree  from  the  College  of  Missions 
and  in  that  same  summer  left  for  Congo.  Newell  Trimble  took  to  Congo  all  of  the  charming 
hospitality  and  graciousness  of  a  home  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  old  Kentucky.  Young, 
consecrated,  possessing  an  abundance  of  understanding  humor,  she  immediately  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people  for  whom  she  had  the  highest  respect  and  fullest  confidence.  She  was  assigned 
to  Lotumbe  and  spent  all  of  her  first  term  in  Congo  at  that  station,  studying  the  language  and 
planning  new  ways  by  which  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  educational  program.  Being  a  musician 
of  considerable  ability  and  having  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  beauty,  Miss  Trimble  was  able  to 
bring  to  the  worship  services  of  both  school  and  church  a  deeper  sense  of  reverence  and 
loveliness,  which  brought  pleasure  to  both  the  white  missionaries  and  the  Congo  people.  Before 
going  to  the  field,  while  at  the  College  of  Missions,  Newell  Trimble  and  Bill  Davis  fell  in  love 
and  decided  that  they  woul^  together  give  their  lives  to  Congo’s  people. 

William  Ellsworth  Davis,  was  born  at  Milton,  Oregon,  but  the  schools  of  Virginia  gave 
him  most  of  his  education.  The  New  London  Academy  at  Forest  and  Lynchburg  College  in 
Lynchburg  were  his  schools.  Then  the  family  moved  to  Washington  and  he  completed  his 
college  work  in  Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla  where  the  family  lived.  From  there,  determined 
to  be  a  missionary,  he  entered  the  College  of  Missions.  There  he  met  Newell  Trimble  and 
persuaded  her  to  be  his  life  companion.  But  her  preparation  for  the  field  was  practically  completed, 
and  since  he  felt  that  he  could  best  serve  as  a  medical  missionary,  she  went  on  to  Congo  for 
one  term  while  he  took  his  medical  course  in  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School  in 
Chicago.  He  worked  his  way  through  school,  his  range  of  work  running  from  preaching  to 
driving  a  taxicab  and  selling  blood  transfusions. 

In  1927  Newell  Trimble  and  Bill  Davis  were  married  and  went  to  Congo.  Wema  was  the 
newest  and  most  primitive  of  the  six  stations  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  it  was  here  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  first  located.  The  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind 
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came  from  the  many  villages  hidden  away  in  the  forest,  but  there  was  no  hospital  or  dispensary 
in  which  to  treat  them,  so  the  doctor  turned  carpenter  and  built  his  own  hospital.  The  Lester 
Memorial  Hospital,  which  serves  so  many  people  of  Wema  and  the  region  roundabout,  is 
largely  due  to  his  skill  and  work.  Dr.  Davis,  whose  specialty  is  surgery,  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  perform  operations.  He  sometimes  had  as  many  as  two  major  and  several  minor 
operations  in  one  morning  at  the  hospital.  Life  is  still  very  primitive  about  Wema  and  many  of 
the  doctor’s  patients  came  to  be  treated  for  wounds  and  cuts  received  in  tribal  warfare  or  in 
the  settling  of  private  quarrels.  A  wrestling  match,  or  even  a  market  day,  often  ends  in  a  mob 
scene  in  which  arrows  fly  and  spears  are  brandished.  With  the  work  of  healing  went  the  work 
of  teaching  and  the  telling  of  the  Story  which  brings  happier,  more  wholesome  living  and 
relationships.  The  Davises  proved  that  the  gospel  is  a  fine  course  in  preventive  medicine! 

When  the  Davis  family  returned  from  their  furlough  they  were  sent  to  Lotumbe,  where 
Mrs.  Davis  had  spent  her  first  term  in  the  field.  The  medical  work  at  Lotumbe  is  heavy  for 
it  is  an  old  station  and  the  native  people  for  miles  around  know  of  the  skill  and  the  kindness  o 
the  missionary  doctors  and  need  no  urging  to  come  to  them  with  their  troubles.  Dr.  Davis 
found  time  also  to  help  with  the  evangelistic  work  and  the  other  types  of  missionary  endeavor. 
Mrs.  Davis  was  most  successful  in  her  school  work  and  the  leaders  of  the  church  at  Lotumbe 

pointed  with  pride  to  the  attainments  of  their  boys  and  girls. 

Two  boys  were  born  to  Bill  and  Newell  Davis  in  Congo,  one  in  Wema  during  their  first 
term  and  the  other  at  Lotumbe  during  the  second.  Following  furlough  in  1937  the  family  did 
not  return  to  Congo  but  established  themselves  in  this  country.  They  live  in  Middletown 
Kentucky,  where  Dr.  Davis  has  his  practice.  They  are  closely  associated  with  all  'the  affairs  of 
the  church,  particularly  in  its  missionary  activities.  Some  years  ago  Bill  Davis  turned  author 
and  two  very  popular  articles  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Soon  after  that  a  splendid 
missionary  book,  Ten  T ears  in  the  Congo,  was  published.  The  book  proved  so  popular  that  its 
entire  edition  was  soon  sold  out. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  F.  Learned 
1923-1926 

California  people,  both  of  them,  are  Willard  F.  and  Grace  Utter  Learned.  They  were 
married  in  1921  and  left  California  to  spend  two  years  in  the  College  of  Missions,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  before  sailing  for  the  Belgian  Congo  in  the  late  summer  of  1923.  One  term  only  they 
were  able  to  give  to  the  field  of  their  choice  but  in  those  three  years  they  gave  consecrated, 
efficient  service  in  fullest  measure. 

Grace  Utter,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Utter,  one  of  southern  California’s  beloved  preachers,  received 
her  school  training  in  California  public  schools  and  then  enrolled  in  the  University  of  California 
in  Los  Angeles.  She  next  enrolled  in  a  business  college  and  because  of  her  outstanding  ability 
she  was  soon  called  to  a  very  responsible  position  with  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway. 

Willard  Learned  lived  in  Glendale,  where  he  completed  his  grade  and  high  school  work. 
He  received  his  A.B.  from  Occidental  College  in  1921,  claimed  Grace  Utter  for  his  bride  that 
same  summer,  and  in  the  fall  they  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Missions.  Missionary  service  seemed 
to  come  naturally  to  this  devoted  Christian  couple.  As  a  daughter  of  the  manse,  Grace  had 
heard  missions  taught  always.  Her  older  sister  Evelyn  (Mrs.  E.  B.  Pearson)  became  a  missionary 
and  greatly  influenced  the  younger  girl.  Willard’s  mother  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  woman  s 
missionary  society,  so  the  Learned  home  was  missionary  also.  Then  there  were  visiting  missionaries 
in  the  church  and  in  their  homes.  The  Dyes  lived  in  southern  California  and  their  influence 
was  strong  upon  Willard  and  Grace.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  want  to  go  to  Africa,  too. 

In  Congo  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Learned  were  assigned  to  work  in  Bolenge.  Mrs.  Learned’s  business 
training  made  her  an  invaluable  assistant  in  the  office  work  and  to  that  she  gave  much  time. 
She  also  served  as  station  treasurer,  handling  the  money,  keeping  the  books,  paying  the  workers, 
the  teachers,  and  evangelists,  and  caring  for  all  the  station  expenditures.  School  work  also  claimed 
part  of  her  time.  And  then,  too,  there  was  the  home  to  be  cared  for  and  babies  to  be  looked 
after.  Mr.  Learned,  since  he  was  the  newest  man  on  the  station,  filled  in  at  numerous  and 
varied  tasks.  Missionaries  leaving  on  furlough  turned  over  to  him  some  of  their  responsibilities; 
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others  with  schedules  hopelessly  crowded  were  eased  of  softie  of  the  load  by  the  willing  new 
missionary  So  it  was  that  in  three  years  he  had  worked  in  the  station  school;  he  had  looked 
after  the  industrial  shops  and  the  care  of  the  Steamer  Oregon;  he  had  been  transport  man  and 
local  buyer,  caring  for  the  buying  and  shipping  supplies  to  the  folk  at  the  farthenaway  stations; 
he  had  been  station  treasurer;  he  had  had  charge  of  the  boys’  work;  he  had  done  some  preaching. 
The  boys  who  lived  under  his  care  and  guidance  still  ask  for  word  about  their  friend. 

Two  children  came  to  the  Learneds  in  Congo,  but  both  of  them  slipped  out  of  life  soon 
after  birth.  One  of  them  was  buried  in  far  Mondombe  and  the  other  in  Bolenge.  This  double 
bereavement  caused  the  Learneds  to  decide  to  remain  in  America  after  furlough.  In  southern 
California  where  they  have  made  their  home  they  have  been  engaged  constantly  m  religious 
work.  For  a  time  Mr.  Learned  was  assistant  pastor  and  director  of  religious  education  in  the 
Hollywood'Beverly  Church.  He  served  for  several  years  as  the  director  of  religious  education 
for  southern  California.  Then  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Cypress  Park  Church,  Los  Angeles,  and 
later  served  the  church  at  Orange.  From  that  pastorate  Mr.  Learned  became  a  chaplain  m  the 
army.  There  are  two  children  in  the  Learned  home,  two  boys,  born  in  Los  Angeles.  A  letter 
from  Grace  and  Willard  Learned  while  they  were  still  in  Orange  spoke  of  their  love  for  Congo: 
“We  are  happy  here  in  the  pastorate  at  Orange.  With  the  Athertons  as  neighbors  we  feel 
that  we  still  have  a  part  of  the  Congo  near  us.  Wherever  we  are  or  whatever  we  may  do,  the 
missionary  cause  is  still  nearest  our  hearts. 

Buena  Rose  Stober 
1923- 

Buena  Rose  Stober,  missionary  nurse  to  Africa,  was  born  at  Bluff  City,  Kansas.  When  she 
was  quite  young,  her  parents  moved  to  Oklahoma.  She  entered  Phillips  University  in  the  fall 
of  1917.  She  remained  in  Phillips  one  year,  then  entered  the  University  Hospital  Nurses  Training 
School  in  Enid.  In  1921  she  received  her  R.N.,  after  passing  the  state  examination  for  nurses. 
Two  years  in  the  College  of  Missions  and  Butler  University  followed  and  then  in  1923  she  was 

on  her  way  to  Africa.  ... .  >  •  , 

The  first  nine  months  of  her  first  term  Buena  Stober  spent  in  Lotumbe.  Here  she  was 

taken  in  hand  by  Miss  Goldie  Alumbaugh,  whose  place  she  was  to  take  when  Miss  Alurnbaugh 
Would  soon  leave  for  furlough.  She  describes  the  first  visit  she  made  in  company  with-  Miss 
Alumbaugh:  “Jata  had  been  ill  for  some  time  with  pneumonia,  As  we  entered  the  low,  narrow 
door  of  the  native  thatclnroofed  hut,  we  found  the  man  lying  on  a  bamboo  bed,  with  a  tever 
of  between  104  and  10?  degrees,  pulse  weak,  and  a  racking  cough  shaking  his  poor  body  L  ver 
his  head  hung  a  piece  of  cactus  (ndongote),  which  was  supposed  to  help  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  give  him  a  drink  of  water  from  a  gourd,  as  the  natives 
Would  not  give  him  water.  Then  Miss  Alumbaugh  gave  the  family  a  lecture,  for  they  had  moved 
Tata  from  another  house  against  her  orders.  This  was  done  because  the  evil  spirits  had  been 
bothering  him;  and  they  thought  if  they  took  him  to  another  house  they  might  get  away  from 
the  spirits.  She  also  told  them  he  must  not  sit  up.  The  next  day  we  discovered  that  he  had  not 
only  been  sitting  up,  but  had  been  moved  back  to  the  first  house,  and  had  been  made  to  walk 
the  distance  between.  The  next  day  he  died.”  This  first  glimpse  of  Congo’s  need  for  enlightenment 
intensified  the  young  nurse’s  dedication  to  her  healing  ministry. 

From  Lotumbe  Miss  Stober  went  to  Monieka  for  six  weeks  in  response  to  an  emergency 
call,  then  to  Bolenge  for  the  rest  of  the  term.  After  being  there  for  three  weeks  Dr.  Barger, 
the  only  doctor  in  Bolenge,  was  obliged  to  come  home  on  sick  leave,  and  Miss  Stober  was  in 
entire  charge  of  the  hospital.  She  had  as  helpers  twelve  native  nurses,  one  woman  and  eleven  ooys. 
There  were  'about  twenty  sleeping  sickness  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  she  often  cared  for  as 
mahy  as  150  patients  in  a  day.  These  were  suffering  from  yaws,  leprosy,  hookworm,  ulcers,  and 

other  tropical  diseases.  ,  ,  ......  ..  . 

During  her  first  furlough  “Stobie,”  as  she  is  generally  known,  studied  at  Phillips  University 

and  received  her  A.B.  degree.  She  also  spent  four  months  in  Belgium  studying  tropical  medicine. 
When  she  returned  to  Africa  in  1928,  she  was  assigned  to  Lotumbe.  Here  again  she  was  left, 
after  three  weeks,  without  a  doctor  and  in  charge  of  the  hospital.  After  two  years,  Dr.  Myrtle 
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Smith  came  to  take  charge.  Then  Miss  Stober  was  transferred  to  Mondombe,  where  she  remained 
two  years.  The  first  year  here  she  was  without  a  doctor,  Dr.  Baker  coming  the  last  year.  Most 
of  her  work  has  been  nursing,  babies  being  her  specialty.  She  has  also  done  teaching  in  the 
schools  when  the  staff  was  short.  She  has  specialized  in  better  diets  for  babies  and  adults,  made 
peanut  milk  for  motherless  babies,  taught  cooking  in  women's  schools.  She  has  saved  various 
garden  seeds  and  given  them  to  the  station  and  village  workers,  and  has  started  young  fruit  trees 
for  Congo  workers  to  plant  in  their  own  gardens  and  yards.  She  has  encouraged  better  housing 
conditions  and  better  housekeeping  by  regular  inspection  of  married  students  homes  and  giving 
practical  suggestions  to  them.  She  has  written  one  of  the  most  salable  and  popular  books  on 
the  care  of  children.  She  has  made  many  trips  into  the  back-country,  sometimes  on  the  steamer, 
and  sometimes  on  foot  or  by  bicycle,  teaching  and  preaching,  encouraging  the  Christians,  and 
supervising  the  work. 

In  1933  “Stobie”  returned  to  America  for  her  second  furlough.  A  long  visit  to  her 
Living  Link  church,  conventions  and  conferences,  kept  her  busy.  She  spent  some  months  in 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  studying  and  teaching  missions  in  Phillips  University,  and  returned  to  Africa 
late  in  that  year.  The  missionary  societies  in  Oklahoma  found  joy  and  blessing  in  helping 
outfit  Miss  Stober  for  more  efficient  service.  This  time  Wema  knew  her  gracious  serving  and 
buoyant  personality.  The  work  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  earlier  terms.  Again  she  served 
without  a  doctor  and  at  one  time  her  records  speak  of  fifty-one  lepers  to  care  for,  twenty-three 
of  them  in  residence.  Sleeping  sickness  cases  were  plentiful.  She  had  sixty-three  babies  in  her 
weekly  clinic  and  150  toddlers  under  weekly  examination. 

In  1939  she  was  again  in  America.  This  time  she  spent  some  time  with  a  dentist  in  Enid 
and  learned  how  to  clean  teeth,  to  put  in  temporary  fillings,  and  even  permanent  fillings.  She 
was  given  a  dental  chair  and  equipment  and  went  back  to  add  this  new  accomplishment  to  her 
work.  Her  dental  work  has  been  a  popular  feature  and  she  has  been  able  to  repair  and  save 
teeth  for  several  missionaries  and  to  ease  the  dental  troubles  of  Congo  folk.  Dentists  in  this 
country  have  praised  her  work.  She  is  now  busy  at  her  task  in  Mondombe. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Whaley  Noah 
1923-1926 

Myrtle  Whaley,  a  daughter  of  Iowa,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Marshalltown  and  received 
her  early  education  in  the  nearby  district  school  and  in  the  Marshalltown  public  schools.  The 
family  attended  the  Christian  Church  in  Marshalltown  and  were  active  in  all  its  work.  When 
high  school  days  were  over  Myrtle  turned  naturally  to  a  Christian  college,  enrolling  in  Drake 
University  at  Des  Moines,  and  completing  her  course  of  study  and  receiving  the  A.B.  degree 
in  1917.  Following  her  college  days,  she  taught  school  for  several  years,  but  teaching,  much  as 
she  loved  it.  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the  yearning  which  she  had  felt  stirring  within  her  even 
in  high  school  days  for  some  form  of  definite  Christian  service.  Finally  she  determined  to  offer 
herself  for  service  on  the  foreign  field.  Africa  had  always  been  her  choice  because  of  a  book 
of  Stanley’s  that  had  been  in  the  family  library.  Two  years  were  spent  at  the  College  of  Missions 
and  in  the  summer  of  1923  she  sailed  for  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Bolen ge  was  Miss  Whaley’s  station  and  there  she  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  doing 
whatsoever  was  needed.  It  is  typical  of  her  full  consecration  that  though  she  preferred  to  do 
educational  work  she  gave  much  time  gladly  to  the  office  work  of  the  Mission  because  that 
was  the  outstanding  need  at  the  time.  Aside  from  the  office  work  she  taught  in  the  Bolenge 
school,  reading  being  her  chief  subject.  Her  special  work  and  the  work  in  which  she  found  the 
greatest  joy  was  with  the  pre-school  children  of  Bolenge.  Daily  she  gathered  them  together  for 
stories,  games,  work  with  crayola  and  scissors,  together  with  an  introduction  to  reading.  This 
was  a  work  which  she  hoped  to  develop.  Not  only  the  small  children  came  but  some  as  old  as 
ten  and  twelve  who  were  enrolled  also  in  regular  school  and  soon  would  pass  on  into  higher 
grades.  In  the  lovely,  cool  tropical  evenings  she  often  gathered  the  children  of  the  village  into 
a  merry  group  for  stories  and  games. 

Furlough  days  came  in  1926  and  it  was  impossible  for  Miss  Whaley  to  return  to  the  field 
because  of  the  shortage  of  missionary  funds.  So  she  turned  again  to  teaching,  being  located  in 
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Baxter,  Iowa.  After  several  years  of  teaching  she  married  Mr.  Calvin  A.  Noah  in  1929.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noah  live  in  Baxter  and  there  are  two  children  in  the  home.  In  them  and  in  the  work 
of  the  church  this  mother  finds  outlet  for  her  abounding  love  for  children  and  her  concern  for 
their  development.  Speaking  of  her  own  brief  missionary  service,  Myrtle  Whaley  Noah,  says, 
“It  is  my  hope  that  one  of  my  children  or  both  of  them  may  hear  the  call  of  missionary  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Gray  Russell 
1924- 

In  December,  1922,  a  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Gray  Russell  in  Bluefield, 
Virginia.  The  Russells  were  in  preparation  for  missionary  service  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
when  word  of  the  arrival  of  the  child  reached  the  College  of  Missions  in  Indianapolis  where  the 
father  was  studying,  the  Africa  Club  met  and  said,  Her  name  shall  be  Eoto.  And  thus  this 
girl  to  whom  the  name  Pearl  Alice  was  given,  always  has  been  known.  (In  Lonkundo,  the 
language  of  our  Congo  folk,  Eoto  means,  “Thank  you.’’)  Mrs.  Russell  and  the  baby  joined  Mr. 
Russell  as  soon  as  possible  and  together  father  and  mother  continued  their  studying  in  Indi' 
anapolis.  In  August,  1924,  they  sailed  for  the  Belgian  Congo. 

H.  Gray  Russell  was  born  in  Galax,  Virginia.  Lois  Hasselvander  was  born  in  East  Radford, 
where  her  father  was  then  pastor  of  the  church.  As  students  in  Lynchburg  these  two  young 
people  met.  They  seemed  to  have  loved  at  first  sight.  Both  were  volunteers  for  foreign  service. 
In  a  short  while  they  had  decided  to  serve  together,  either  China  or  Africa  being  their  choice 
of  fields.  In  1920,  after  H.  Gray  had  taken  his  A.B.  degree  from  Lynchburg,  he  and  Lois  were 
married  in  the  church  in  Bluefield,  Virginia,  where  Lois’s  father  and  mother  were  then  serving. 
Back  in  Lynchburg  that  year  H.  Gray  did  postgraduate  work  while  Lois  continued  her  college 
work.  From  her  early  years  she  had  “taken  piano  lessons  and  she  continued  them  in  Lynchburg. 
In  East  Radford  her  playing  had  been  the  town’s  special  pride.  She  had  special  piano  instruc- 
tion,  too,  in  the  Virginia  State  Teachers  College.  In  Lynchburg  her  teachers  urged  her  to  become 
a  concert  pianist. 

Following  Lynchburg  days  the  Russells  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at  Covington,  Virginia, 
where  their  desire  for  foreign  service  fully  crystallized  and  they  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
take  special  training  and  be  on  the  way.  So  they  resigned  and  in  the  fall  of  1922  H.  Gray  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Missions  and  Lois  went  to  Bluefield  to  await  the  coming  of  their  first  child. 
In  June,  1924,  Mr.  Russell  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  College  of  Missions  and  Mrs. 
Russell  received  a  certificate  from  the  Irvington  School  of  Music,  where  she  had  studied  in 
addition  to  taking  some  courses  at  the  College  of  Missions. 

Upon  arrival  in  Congo,  late  in  the  year  1924,  the  Russells  were  assigned  to  Mondombe, 
the  Mission’s  most  remote  station.  It  was  pioneer  work,  making  bricks,  erecting  buildings, 
caring  for  educational  work  of  the  most  primary  and  fundamental  sort,  evangelism,  and  a  variety 
of  other  tasks  which  the  missionary  never  dreams  of  doing  before  going  to  the  field.  Mrs.  Russell 
wrote  once  of  making  a  coffin  out  of  a  tin  trunk,  again  of  painting  a  tombstone.  A  second 
daughter  came  into  the  home  while  the  family  lived  in  Mondombe,  Mary  Jeanette. 

Furlough  brought  the  Russells  to  the  States  in  1927.  Mr.  Russell  studied  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Mrs.  Russell  spent  some  time  in  the  University  Hospital  there,  suffering  with 
a  malady  contracted  in  the  tropics.  On  the  next  furlough  they  studied  in  the  College  of  Missions, 
affiliated  with  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  there  Mr.  «Russell 
completed  his  work  for  his  Ph.D.  and  Mrs.  Russell  received  her  degree  in  religious  education. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  first  furlough  the  Russells  spent  six  months  in  Belgium  studying 
French,  the  official  language  of  Congo.  They  arrived  in  Congo  in  August,  1928,  and  this  time 
they  were  assigned  to  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  new  school  for  the  training  of  young  men 
for  teachers  and  preachers  and  their  wives  in  the  art  of  Christian  homemaking  and  of  being 
true  coworkers  with  their  husbands.  In  connection  with  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  Mr.  Russell 
supervised  the  erecting  of  the  homes  for  students  and  other  needed  buildings.  He  has  carried 
always  a  heavy  schedule  of  teaching  at  the  Institute  but  finds  time  to  perform  efficiently  the 
duties  of  Mission  Secretary  and  of  the  chairman  of  the  joint  native  and  white  committee  which 
helps  to  form  policies  and  unravel  knotty  problems  of  the  indigenous  church.  He  has  also  become 
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interested  in  the  African  drum  and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  it  with  his 
instructor,  James  Ekebe,  who  has  revealed  to  him  knowledge  seldom  granted  to  one  not  a  native 
son.  He  has  conducted  a  “custom  and  culture”  class  at  the  Institute  and  because  of  his  high 
regard  for  the  African  he  has  given  himself  to  extensive  studies  of  African  life  and  customs:. 
This  helps  to  make  him  a  very  understanding  and  intimate  friend  of  Congo’s  people. 

Mrs.  Russell  has  devoted  herself  to  the  women’s  school.  In  her  classes  are  enrolled  the 
wives  of  these  men  who  are  to  go  out  as  preachers  and  teachers.  To  them  falls  the  task  of 
demonstrating  the  Christian  home.  With  their  husbands  they  go  to  live  in  regions  where  they 
are  sometimes  the  only  representatives  of  Christianity.  Mrs.  Russell  has  developed  new  and  useful 
methods  in  the  women’s  work,  in  which  field  not  much  had  been  done  in  earlier  years  because 
of  the  Congo  woman’s  slowness  to  respond  to  the  routine  of  academic  training.  A  geography 
project  on  “Women  of  the  World”  was  once  interestingly  worked  out  by  Mrs.  Russell  and  her 
students.  At  the  first  commencement  their  first  attempt  at  drama  was  a  playlet  called  “The 
Women’s  Easter.”  Having  nothing  of  the  kind  translated  into  Lonkundo  she  had  to  collect  and 
translate  her  materials.  The  play  was  so  well  done  that  Mark  Njoji,  the  Bolenge  pastor,  said 
he  could  not  sleep  that  night  but  spent  hours  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  showing  his  people 
what  their  women  could  do.  Mrs.  Russell’s  text-book  for  teaching  French  by  direct  method  is 
used  in  all  our  schools. 

In  such  interesting  and  constructive  ways  have  the  Russells’  years  of  service  moved  along. 
Out  of  their  work  they  get  a  vast  store  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  They  find  life  rich  and  sweet 
and  they  have  a  zest  for  living.  Listening  to  their  stories  of  Congo  and  their  experiences,  one 
sees  the  humor  and  the  fun  as  well  as  the  serious  purpose  in  missionary  service  and  in  life  in  a 
land  like  Congo. 

The  daughter,  Eoto,  when  she  was  only  fourteen,  taught  the  small  children,  helped  with 
the  baby  clinic,  and  found  other  ways  to  share  in  the  work.  When  she  left  for  the  States  for 
educational  opportunities  the  Congo  people  were  loath  to  let  her  go,  saying  that  she  was  their 
own  child  and  they  hoped  she  would  come  back  and  teach  them  when  she  had  gained  all  the 
wisdom  she  wished. 

When  the  Russells  came  for  furlough  in  1939  they  found  it  necessary  to  remain  in  the 
States  for  several  years.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Russell,  the  care  of  her  aged  father,  and  then  the 
wartime  restrictions  on  travel  delayed  them.  For  some  time  Mr.  Russell  served  as  state  director 
of  religious  education  in  Oklahoma  and  their  influence  was  soon  felt  over  all  the  state.  In  1943 
the  Russells  returned  to  Congo  by  way  of  South  America  and  Capetown.  This  time  the  younger 
daughter  also  remained  in  America  for  schooling..  They  again  took  up  their  work  at  the  Congo 
Christian  Institute.  In  the  early  months  of  1945  the  Russells  came  on  a  hurried  emergency  trip 
to  America  because  of  Mrs.  Russell’s  immediate  need  for  surgery.  She  is  recovering  strength 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  both  girls  are  now  in  school,  the  older  following  a  nurse’s 
training  course  with  the  Belgian  Congo  as  her  goal,  the  younger  taking  college  work.  Mr.  Russell 

will  return  to  Congo  alone  in  the  late  fall  of  1945  and  Mrs.  Russell  will  remain  with  the 

daughters  until  she  is  stronger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  E.  Havens 
1924-1933 

“fc  want  to  go  to  Africa  where  all  the  people’s  black”  sang  a  small  dark-haired,  sparkling' 
eyed  little  four-year-old  girl  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  by  all  the  large  crowd  gathered  for 
Children’s  Day  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois.  'It  was  Mary  Sue  McDonald, 
whose  mother  had  longed  to  be  a  missionary  and  who  had  dedicated  this .  small  life  to  foreign 

service.  Mary  Sue  was  born  in  Mt.  Carmel  and  she  and  her  two1  sisters  gave  themselves  to 

Christian  service.  June  McDonald  Stanley  is  the  state  secretary  of  Missionary  Organizations- 
Education  in  Kentucky  and  Laura  Mai  McDonald  went  to  Paraguay  where,  she  married  a  fellow 
missionary,  Malcolm  Norment.  •  - 

Near  the  end  of  her  high  school  course  Mary  Sue  faced  definitely  the  matter  of  Christian 
commitment  and  after  a  three-day  struggle  pledged  herself  whole-heartedly  to  missionary  service. 
From  that  day  on  the  decision  motivated  all  her  life.  Following  her  high  school  course  she 
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taught  school  for  one  year  and  then  enrolled  in  Eureka  College  where  she  spent  two  busy 
years  studying  and  working.  So  strong  was  her  determination  for  foreign  service  that  she  tested 
every  course  with  the  searching  question,  “In  what  way  will  this  course  help  me  to  be  a  better 
missionary?’’  Then  came  another  year  of  teaching,  after  which  she  decided  to  go  to  Butler 
University  in  Indianapolis.  She  received  her  A.B.  from  this  school  in  1922  and  on  that  same 
day  was  married  to  Virgil  Havens,  a  fellow  student. 

Virgil  Havens,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Havens,  a  well-known  preacher  of  the  Christian 
Church,  was  born  in  Flora,  Indiana.  After  a  few  years  his  father  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  church  at  Kokomo,  Indiana,  where,  Virgil  says,  “I  lived  up  to  the  reputation  of  the  usual 
small  town  preacher’s  son.’’  Before  high  school  days  were  over  he  enlisted  for  service  in  World 
War  I.  He  spent  some  time  in  active  service  and  received  his  honorable  discharge  in  June,  1919. 
Readjustment  to  civil  life  was  difficult.  He  lacked  the  education  for  the  work  he  would  like 
to  do  and  yet  felt  too  old  to  return  to  high  school.  Finally  in  Indianapolis  he  purchased  a  kit 
of  carpenter’s  tools,  secured  afternoon  employment  and  enrolled  as  a  student  in  Technical  High 
School.  Later  he  found  work  in  the  steel  mills  and  rose  to  the  position  of  foreman.  Things  were 
going  well  and  then  he  discovered  to  his  consternation  that  his  sister  Eva,  just  thirteen  months 
his  senior,  was  definitely  planning  to  be  a  missionary.  This  grieved  him,  for  in  his  after-war 
state  of  mind  missionary  service  had  no  place.  So  he  set  about  to  convince  this  beloved  sister 
of  the  uselessness  of  this  work.  However,  in  the  arguments  that  followed  the  tables  were  turned 
and  sister  Eva  convinced  brother  Virgil  that  here  was  life’s  real  opportunity.  He  decided  that 
he  would  be  a  missionary,  too.  This  sister  Eva  married  Ross  Atherton  and  served  for  some 
years  in  Africa. 

Virgil  Havens,  with  this  new  purpose  in  life,  enrolled  in  Butler  University  and  was 
graduated  in  1924.  Midway  in  his  course  he  was  married  and  during  his  last  two  years  in  Butler 
the  two  Havens’  took  work  in  the  College  of  Missions  also. 

Africa  would  be  the  best  field  for  the  Havens’,  was  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  missions 
secretaries  and  professors.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs.  Havens  discovered  to  her  deep  sorrow  that 
she  cherished  an  aversion  to  the  dark-hued  race.  Mr.  Havens  was  especially  fitted  with  his 
industrial  experience  for  work  in  Congo  and  Mrs.  Havens  struggled  with  her  race  prejudice 
until  it  was  entirely  wiped  away.  For  Congo  the  Havens’  sailed,  with  their  year-old  baby  girl, 
Eleanor  Jeanne,  in  1925.  A  charming,  vivacious  couple,  deeply  devoted  to  their  work,  loved 
by  all,  they  have  carried  on.  Two  more  children  have  come  to  the  Havens’  home,  Rosalind, 
born  during  the  first  furlough  and  David  Ward  who  was  born  in  America  during  a  prolonged 
furlough. 

The  Havens’  were  first  assigned  to  Monieka  and  then  spent  nine  months  in  Lotumbe,  giving 
their  time  especially  to  language  study.  In  the  spring  of  1926  they  moved  to  the  newest 
station,  Wema,  where  they  occupied  an  unfinished  house,  living  in  one  room  and  entertaining 
large  groups  of  missionaries  as  well  as  state  officials  in  their  very  cramped  quarters,  but  succeeding 
somehow  in  making  holiday  out  of  it  all.  Here  Mr.  Havens  gave  attention  to  the  erecting  of 
needed  station  buildings  and  the  completing  of  their  own  living  quarters.  Teaching,  preaching, 
itinerating,  occupied  their  time  also.  Furlough  time  interrupted  their  busy  life  and  when  they 
again  returned  to  Congo  in  1929  they  were  assigned  to  Bolenge,  where  all  of  their  second  term 
was  spent.  Mr.  Havens  took  over  the  supervision  of  all  industrial  work.  The  repairing  and 
care  of  the  Steamer  Oregon  became  his  charge,  supervision  of  all  building  operations,  and 
instructing  in  industrial  arts,  including  carving  of  elephant  ivory.  He  also  had  charge  of  the 
boys’  dormitories.  Mrs.  Havens  shared  in  the  educational  work  of  the  station  and  gave  much 
time  to  women’s  meetings,  especially  helping  the  wives  of  the  students  in  the  Congo  Christian 
Institute  in  their  first  efforts  to  hold  meetings  and  speak  in  public.  The  Havens’  carried  the 
responsibility  for  the  back-country  itinerations  and  spent  much  time  on  long  trips,  visiting  many 
villages,  holding  institutes  for  the  workers,  supervising  the  school  work,  teaching,  encouraging, 
settling  difficulties,  helping  with  gardens,  building  and  repairing  houses,  school  buildings,  and 
churches,  and  preaching  the  Word.  They  were  especially  enthusiastic  about  this  work  and  loved 
nothing  better  than  to  pack  up  supplies  for  a  month  of  travel  through  jungle  and  swamp, 
taking  the  children  with  them,  and  with  their  native  helpers  pushing  off  in  their  loaded  canoes 
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to  bear  the  message  far.  Mrs.  Havens,  with  the  baby  and  a  single  missionary  woman  as  companion, 
made  one  long  trip  without  her  husband.  The  account  of  that  trip  is  recorded  in  a  delightful 
booklet,  M ary  Sue's  Diary. 

Following  the  193  3  furlough  the  Havens’  remained  in  America.  Health  and  educational 
needs  of  their  children  made  it  difficult  to  return  to  the  field.  They  established  their  home  in 
Indianapolis  and  Mr.  Havens  gave  his  time  to  deputation  work  among  the  churches.  Mrs. 
Havens  spoke  in  churches  as  much  as  family  responsibilities  permitted.  So  successful  was  Mr. 
Havens’  work  that  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  national  director  in  the  department  of 
financial  resources  and  in  this  capacity  spends  most  of  his  time  visiting  churches  and  individuals 
in  the  interest  of  the  world  program  of  the  church.  The  Havens’  live  near  the  Missions  Building 
in  Indianapolis.  The  older  daughter  was  married  in  the  summer  of  1945. 

Gertrude  Mae  Shoemaker 

1926- 

Gertrude  Mae  Shoemaker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Shoemaker  of  Salem,  Oregon, 
was  born  in  Concord,  Minnesota,  in  the  year  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  J.  Dye  went  out  to  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Even  before  her  birth,  she  was  dedicated  to  missionary  service. 

Gertrude  Shoemaker  had  a  goodly  heritage  handed  down  to  her.  Her  grandparents  on  both 
sides  were  hardy  pioneers  in  southern  Minnesota  and  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  Being  a  daughter  in  a  minister’s  family,  she  began  at  an  early  age  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  church  and  soon  manifested  her  interests  in  the  work  in  needy  lands. 
Consequently,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  volunteered  for  life  service  in  the  state  convention  at 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  following  a  stirring  address  by  Mrs.  Josephine  McDaniel  Stearns.  Her  parents 
delighted  in  her  decision  and  in  all  the  years  have  encouraged  and  aided  her  in  her  chosen  task. 
Africa  became  her  chosen  field,  chiefly  because  of  her  interest  in  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Emory 
Ross,  who  went  out  to  Liberia  during  her  teen-age  years. 

After  her  graduation  from  high  school  In  Burley,  Idaho,  Gertrude  attended  the  College  of 
Idaho  in  Caldwell,  receiving  her  A.B.  degree  in  1921.  Extra-curricular  activities  included  work 
in  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  counselling  at  summer  camps,  membership  on 
the  Student  Volunteer  Council,  membership  in  the  girls’  glee  club  and  the  dramatics  club. 
Following  her  graduation  from  the  College  of  Idaho  she  taught  school  one  year  at  Nampa  and 
one  at  Grangeville,  Idaho.  The  next  three  years,  1923-1926,  were  spent  in  the  College  of 
Missions.  For  one  year  she  served  as  the  college  librarian  and  in  1926  she  received  her  M.A. 
degree  and  was  ordained  as  missionary  and  minister. 

Through  the  efforts  of  churches  and  friends  in  the  Northwest,  a  special  fund  was  raised 
to  send  Gertrude  to  Africa,  a  field  to  which  she  had  been  assigned.  She  sailed  in  September, 

1926,  spending  several  months  in  Belgium  studying  French  and  reaching  Bolenge  in  March, 

1927.  Her  first  term  of  three  years  was  divided  between  Bolenge  and  Mondombe  and  an 
excellent  start  was  made  on  an  unusually  fruitful  and  devoted  missionary  career.  In  March,  1930, 
she  reached  America  for  her  first  furlough.  Here  she  gave  inspiration  and  encouragement  wherever 
she  spoke.  In  1931  she  went  back  to  Congo  and  took  up  work  in  Mondombe.  Furlough  time 
came  again  in  1936  and  she  returned  to  the  field  at  the  regular  expiration  of  the  furlough. 
In  1941  she  spent  six  months  in  a  “wartime  furlough’’  in  South  Africa,  travel  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  being  impossible.  The  year  1944  brought  her  to  America,  when  she  spent  some 
time  with  her  parents  in  Salem,  Oregon.  In  September,  1945,  Gertrude  returned  for  her  fourth 
term  of  service.  Her  furloughs  thus  listed  reveal  the  usual  plan  for  missionary  furloughs,  and 
the  times  when  she  has  remained  on  the  field  beyond  scheduled  furlough  date.  And  Gertrude 
Shoemaker’s  furlough  time  means  always  times  of  uplift,  encouragement,  and  new  interest  in 
homes  where  she  is  entertained,  in  churches  and  conventions  where  she  speaks,  and  in  the 
conferences  she  attends.  Willingly  she  accepts  the  requests  that  pour  in  upon  her  and  her 
parents  gladly  see  her  go  to  the  waiting  groups,  recognising  the  need  for  deeper  missionary 
purpose  among  the  churches  in  the  homeland. 

Miss  Shoemaker  spent  her  second  term  of  service,  remaining  more  than  five  years,  in 
Mondombe,  the  farthest  inland  of  the  Congo  stations.  And  all  her  years  since  then  have  been 
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devoted  to  Mondombe  which  has  become  home  to  her.  Her  work  covers  a  wide  range.  Her 
first  service  in  Mondombe  was  the  oversight  of  the  boys’  dormitory  where  from  fifty  to  seventy' 
five  boys  lived.  To  the  casual  observer,  this  work  consists  in  supervising  their  work,  food,  and 
rooms,  but  her  coworkers  know  also  of  the  much  greater  service  she  has  rendered  as  counsellor 
and  guide.  In  fact,  her  work  has  included  everything  from  picking  out  “jiggers”  from  native 
toes,  to  holding  a  flashlight  for  the  doctor  for  a  major  operation  at  midnight. 

Itinerating  in  the  back'country  about  Mondombe  is  Gertrude  Shoemaker’s  special  delight. 
She  “takes”  easily  and  naturally  to  this  work.  Riding  her  bicycle  or  walking,  stopping  in 
villages  to  preach  along  the  way,  examining  candidates  for  baptism,  performing  baptismal  services, 
paying  the  evangelists,  checking  church  records  and  recording  the  Christians’  giving,  working 
with  the  teachers  and  the  school  children — she  is  very  much  at  home  in  all  these  activities  and 
friendly  and  understanding  in  all  her  contacts  and  associations. 

Gertrude  is  an  excellent  preacher  and  an  inspiration  to  both  nationals  and  fellow  mis' 
sionaries.  Her  major  interest  has  been  the  school  work:  training  better  teacher'preachers  for  the 
rapidly  changing  village  life,  developing  their  wives  into  better  helpmates,  educating  ;heir  chib 
dren,  and  helping  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of  our  mission  schools.  Generous  and  sym- 
pathetic  by  nature,  full  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  her  work,  she  often  discovers  and  ministers 
to  daily  needs  that  otherwise  might  not  be  noticed.  Thus,  through  her  understanding,  she 
finds  new  by-ways  to  the  hearts  of  her  many  native  friends.  In  love  with  her  work  and 
impressed  by  the  great  need  of  the  Congo  field,  she  said  after  she  reached  Belgium  on  her  first 
furlough,  “If  I  could  have  a  few  weeks  with  the  home  folks,  I  would  gladly  go  back  to  Africa 
without  reaching  the  United  States.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  D.  Snipes 

•  1926-1935,  1945- 

When  just  a  small  boy  on  a  farm  in  Mississippi,  P.  D.  Snipes  spent  hours  poring  over 
the  adventures  of  Heroes  of  the  Dar\  Continent  and  other  books  of  like  nature.  Those  stories 
were  to  have  a  large  part  in  the  shaping  of  his  future  life,  for  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Tupelo  and  determined  to  give  his  life  in  Christian  service,  his 
thoughts  immediately  turned  ot  Africa  as  the  place  where  he  would  like  to  give  of  his  best  for 
the  Master.  Preparation  for  this  type  of  work  presented  a  real  problem,  however,  for  on  the 
farm  in  Mississippi  there  was  always  plenty  of  work  to  keep  the  boy  busy  and  to  cut  short 
his  hours  of  study,  and  besides,  ill  health  had  meant  that  he  had  missed  many  days  at  the  little 
country  school  house.  Later  ordered  by  the  doctors  to  spend  much  time  outdoors  he  gave  up 
school  and  became  a  city  mail  carrier  for  two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1913  he  entered  the  pre' 
paratory  department  of  Transylvania  College,  doing  everything  from  scrubbing  floors  and  wash' 
ing  windows  to  preaching  for  Kentucky  churches  to  help  pay  expenses. 

World  War  I  interrupted  his  school  training  and  he  answered  the  call  to  service  in  1916, 
spending  one  year  overseas.  After  that  he  spent  two  years  at  Southeastern  College  in  Georgia 
and  then  entered  Butler  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1922.  He  entered  the  College 
of  Missions  in  Indianapolis  the  next  autumn.  While  he  was  in  Butler  University  Mr.  Snipes, 
generally  called  by  his  friends  “P.D.,”  met  Miss  Esther  Wacknitz,  at  a  Student  Volunteer  Con' 
ference.  He  immediately  loved  this  charming,  beautiful,  and  talented  young  lady  from  Medary' 
ville,  Indiana,  and  married  her  in  September,  1923. 

Esther  Wacknitz  graduated  from  DePauw  University  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  later 
received  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  College  of  Missions.  During  all  of  her  college  years  she 
took  a  most  active  part  in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  school  and  served  the  Student  Volunteer 
Band  as  president  for  three  years.  She  was  state  secretary  for  the  Student  Volunteer  Bands  in 
Indiana  and  was  well  known  and  influential  among  young  people  from  the  various  Indiana 
colleges.  She  traveled  twice  a  year  to  New  York  City  to  attend  meetings  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 

“P.D.”  and  Esther  Snipes,  with  a  daughter,  Ida  Jane,  who  was  born  in  Indianapolis  in 
1925,  sailed  for  Belgium  in  September,  1926,  to  study  French  and  to  learn  more  of  Belgian 
customs  before  proceeding  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  They  arrived  on  the  field  in  March.  1927, 
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and  spent  their  first  term  of  service  at  Bolenge,  where  a  son,  Paul  David,  joined  the  family  in 
1928.  In  common  with  most  missionaries,  their  interests  and  work  were  divided  among  many 
different  things.  They  helped  with  the  educational,  evangelistic,  and  agricultural  work  of  the 
station. 

After  a  furlough  in  America  the  Snipes  family  again  went  to  Congo,  but  this  time  they 
passed  by  Bolenge,  their  old  home,  and  went  on  to  Wema,  our  newest  station  in  Congo, 
where  they  spent  eight  months  helping  to  establish  that  work.  The  "building  problems  of  a 
new  station  are  always  difficult  and  Mr.  Snipes  attacked  this  problem,  hoping  to  provide  more 
comfortable  homes  for  the  missionaries  and  more  adequate  equipment  for  the  station.  During 
this  construction  work  he  suffered  two  painful  falls,  resulting  in  three  fractured  ribs  and  a 
hard  blow  on  the  head.  Shortly  after  this  serious  trouble  the  Snipes  returned  to  Bolenge,  where 
in  spite  of  continuing  illness,  they  made  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  evangelistic  and  edu' 
cational  program. 

In  193  5  the  Snipes  family  returned  to  the  States.  They  lived  for  a  time  in  Indianapolis 
and  spent  such  time  as  they  were  able  in  speaking  among  the  churches  of  this  country.  The 
year  1936' 193 7  was  spent  in  Bethany  College  where  the  parents  studied  in  the  college  and 
the  two  children  in  the  public  schools.  In  1937  Mr.  Snipes  underwent  an  operation  for  a  brain 
tumor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  never  fully  recovered.  The  family  lived  for  a  time 
in  Georgia  and  then  established  their  home  in  Winter  Haven,  Florida.  Mr.  Snipes  was  able  to 
do  some  field  work,  spurred  on  by  his  love  for  Congo,  and  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
travel  about  still  used  his  time  ably  in  the  great  cause  of  missions.  Articles  and  missionary  pro* 
gram  materials  came  from  his  pen.  Mrs.  Snipes  taught  in  conferences  and  did  work  among 
the  churches.  In  1942  she  was  chosen  to  be  state  secretary  of  women’s  work  in  Florida  and 
rendered  richly  appreciated  and  worthy  service. 

Mr.  Snipes  grew  slowly  worse  until  he  was  almost  completely,  paralysed  and  in  the  summer 
of  1944,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  passed  to  his  reward. 

Ida  Jane,  the  daughter,  is  in  college;  Paul  David,  the  son,  is  in  high  school.  Both  the 
children  are  planning  to  become  medical  missionaries  to  Congo.  Mrs.  Snipes  set  to  work  after 
her  husband’s  death  to  arrange  her  affairs  to  return  to  Congo.  The  fall  of  1945  finds  her  on 
her  way.  Thus  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  P.  D.  Snipes  go  on  and  thus  will  Congo  still  be  served. 

Georgia  Bateman 
1927- 

Bringing  to  the  mission  field  a  fine  personality,  sincere  Christian  character,  excellent  train' 
ing,  and  high  courage,  Georgia  Bateman  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  her  friends  as  to  the 
good  work  she  would  do  in  Africa.  The  one  ambition  of  her  life  was  to  join  her  sister  Martha 
and  devote  her  life  to  healing  the  hurts  of  body,  mind,  and  soul  in  that  dark  land.  She  had 
volunteered  first,  and  to  her  sister  Martha  gives  credit  for  her  own  determination  -  to  go  to  the 
field.  But  a  nurses’  course  takes  time  and  there  was  illness  in  the  home,  so  that  it  chanced  that 
Martha  gave  two  terms  of  service  before  her  sister  Georgia  was  ready  to  join  her  in  Congo. 

Georgia  Bateman  was  born  in  Fullerton,  Nebraska,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B. 
Bateman.  The  family  moved  to  Bellflower,  Illinois,  when  she  was  quite  young.  Here  in  1906 
she  confessed  her  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  united  with  the  Christian  Church.  Her  Christian 
life  has  always  been  earnest  and  sincere  and  in  her  quiet  loyal  way  she  has  served  her  Master 
wherever  her  lot  has  been  cast.  The  Bateman  family  background  is  briefly  glimpsed  in  the  sketch 
devoted  to  Martha  Bateman  and  there  may  be  found  information  as  to  Georgia’s  home  and 
training. 

Georgia  Bateman,  following  high  school,  entered  Eureka  College  and  then  completed  her 
academic  work  and  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Butler  University.  Gradually  there  came 
to  her  the  feeling  that  her  life  must  be  spent  in  service  in  the  far  places  teaching  the  Story  to 
those  who  had  never  heard.  The  best  way  to  serve,  she  felt,  was  through  nursing  and  so, 
following  her  graduation  at  Butler,  she  went  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  she  entered  the  Methodist 
hospital  to  take  nurses’  training.  One  wonders  if  the  mother’s  life  influenced  the  decision  for 
nursing,  since  the  sisters  tell  us  that  their  mother  was  the  recognized  nurse  for  their  rural  com' 
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munity,  entering  its  homes  and  caring  for  every  illness  that  came,  using  the  good  home  remedies 
that  she  knew. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  in  Peoria,  Georgia  placed  her  membership  in  Central  Christian 
Church  and  entered  heartily  into  its  work.  After  she  finished  her  course  at  the  hospital  and 
had  been  accepted  for  service  by  The  United  Ghristian  Missionary  Society  she  spent  two  years 
in  the  College  of  Missions  in  Indianapolis  and  was  then  ordained  for  her  work  in  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  service  in  the  Central  Christian  Church  in  Peoria.  This  church  at  once  asked  the  privilege 
of  having  her  as  its  own  Living  Link  missionary. 

Miss  Bateman  sailed  for  Africa  in  the  summer  of  1927  to  join  her  sister  Martha  at  Mo- 
nieka.  The  sisters  labored  together  most  effectively  until  a  shortage  in  mission  staff  in  Bo- 
lenge  took  Georgia  there.  Bolenge  has  since  been  her  station  continuously  except  for  a  short 
time  when  she  was  transferred  to  Monieka  to  help  out  in  an  emergency  there. 

Georgia  has  displayed  unusual  talent  in  her  chosen  field.  Working  with  the  doctor,  she 
has  assisted  in  difficult  operations  and  shared  in  all  the  hospital’s  activities.  But  most  of  the 
time  there  has  been  no  doctor  to  assist  and  she  has  gone  on  alone,  keeping  the  medical  work 
at  a  high  level,  meeting  each  emergency  and  unforseen  problem  as  it  has  come.  She  not  only 
dispenses  medicines  for  the  ordinary  diseases  but  treats  the  dreaded  scourges  of  Africa — small¬ 
pox,  malaria,  tropical  yaws,  sleeping  sickness,  leprosy.  She  has  kept  the  main  clinic  open  and 
has  had  her  baby  clinic  regularly  also. 

By  personal  and  untiring  attention  to  delivery  cases,  often  attending  the  mother  all  night 
without  sleep  or  food.  Georgia  has  encouraged  expectant  mothers  to  come  to  the  hospital  for 

proper  care  and  nursing.  She  has  the  record  among  all  the  mission  hospitals  for  hospitalized 

deliveries,  thus  relieving  many  mothers  and  babies  of  the  pagan  mid-wives'  practices.  Her  work 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  hospital  but  at  times  she  has  gone  on  itineraries  through  the  jungles, 
taking  with  her  medicines  with  which  to  treat  the  village  people  who  are  unable  to  come  to  the 
mission  hospital.  With  none  but  native  helpers  as  assistants,  she  has  carried  on  the  work  at  the 
Bolenge  hospital,  making  it  an  institution  of  mercy  in  the  midst  of  the  misery  that  abounds 
among  the  native  people.  She  teaches  hygiene  in  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  and  holds 
special  classes  for  expectant  mothers.  Her  physiology  and  hygiene  text-book  is  a  very  valuable 
and  popular  schoolbook.  She  has  taught  in  the  station  schools,  particularly  in  the  school  at 
Monieka  during  her  first  term  there. 

Georgiy  Bateman  works  quietly,  unobtrusively,  and  effectively.  A  wartime  furlough  of  six 
months  was  spent  in  South  Africa,  and  then  with  her  sister  Martha  she  came  to  America  on 

furlough  in  the  summer  of  1945,  having  come  by  way  of  South  America,  spending  three 

weeks  in  Natal  and  from  there  coming  to  New  Orleans  on  a  troop  ship. 

* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clarke 

1927- 

Roger  T.  Clarke,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Clarke,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Edinburg. 
Indiana,  and  grew  up  there,  engaging  in  the  farm  boy’s  usual  pursuits  and  attending  the  Edin¬ 
burg  schools.  After  high  school  was  completed  he  entered  Butler  University,  graduating  in 
1923  with  the  A.B.  degree.  Then  he  spent  one  year  in  the  College  of  Missions,  receiving  his 
master’s  degree. 

Roger  Clarke,  with  the  rest  of  the  Clarke  family,  was  active  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  Christian 
Church,  a  very  efficient  and  alive  rural  church.  From  childhood  he  planned  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  his  parents,  long  hoping  that  one  of  their  sons  would  be  a  minister,  were  delighted. 
When  he  heard  of  the  need  for  missionaries  in  foreign  lands  he  volunteered  for  that  work. 
Meeting  Virginia  Maltby,  a  fellow  student  at  Butler  University  with  similar  plans,  the  two 
determined  to  serve  together. 

Virginia  Maltby  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  but  the  family  came  to  Indianapolis 
when  she  was  only  a  child.  She  completed  grade  school  and  graduated  from  Shortridge  High 
School.  Then  she  studied  in  the  Irvington  School  of  Music,  Butler  University,  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Missions,  receiving  her  A.B.  from  Butler  and  her  M.A.  from  the  College  of  Missions. 
Virginia,  an  only  child,  grew  up  in  a  lovely  Christian  home  where  missions  were  both  taught 
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and  lived.  She  was  always  a  member  of  some  missionary  organization  from  the  “Little  Light 
Bearers"  up  to  her  present  membership  in  the  Central  Church  (Indianapolis)  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional  Women’s  Guild,  in  which  organization  she  maintains  her  active  membership  even  while 
on  the  field.  Virginia  was  not  a  rugged  child  and  was  never  fond  of  active  games,  preferring 
to  read  or  to  study,  and  from  childhood  she  has  been  a  careful,  painstaking  student.  When 
about  fifteen  years  old  she  talked  with  a  returned  missionary  from  Africa  who  made  a  great 
impression  on  her.  Soon  thereafter  she  pledged  herself  to  a  life  of  Christian  service.  From 
that  time  forward  her  high  school  course  was  planned  with  a  view  toward  Africa,  her  chosen 
field.  While  living  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Miss  Maltby  joined  the  First  Christian  Church  of  that 
city,  and  that  church  where  she  was  baptized  has  been  her  supporting  church  through  all  of 
her  years  in  Congo.  While  at  the  College  of  Missions  she  married  Roger  Clarke,  in  September, 
1924.  and  they  finished  their  work  together.  Both  graduated  with  the  M.A.  degree  and  were 
ordained  together.  For  five  years  before  going  to  the  Congo  field  Roger  Clarke  preached  in 
Indiana  churches,  three  years  serving  his  home  church,  Mt.  Auburn.  In  August  of  1927  they 
sailed  for  Congo. 

Lotumbe  was  the  station  to  which  this  splendidly  trained  and  consecrated  young  couple  was 
assigned  and  there  the  first  term  passed  quickly  with  language  study,  school  teaching,  learning 
the  customs  of  the  people,  and  itinerating  into  the  back-country.  After  their  first  furlough, 
which  was  spent  in  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  in  visiting  among  the  churches  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  Congo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  were  asked  to  become  teachers  in  the  Congo 
Christian  Institute  at  Bolenge.  This  school  ofFers  advanced  work  to  the  best  of  those  who  have 
finished  their  elementary  schools  at  various  stations  and  are  chosen  to  enroll  in  the  Institute 
and  become  teachers  and  preachers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  were  able  to  bring  to  the  Institute 
not  only  scholarship  but  the  power  of  consecrated  lives.  Mr.  Clark  became  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  codes  of  the  drum  language  by  which  the  forest  people  send  their  messages  on 
their  great  wooden  drums.  Because  of  his  friendship  with  the  natives  and  their  confidence  in 
him  he  was  allowed  to  learn  more  than  a  white  man  usually  is  permitted  to  learn  of  the  drum’s 
message  code.  He  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  drum  language  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
send  and  to  receive  messages.  His  article,  "The  Drum  Language  of  the  Tumba  People,"  was 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  in  August,  1934. 

Early  in  the  year  193  5  Mr.  Clarke  was  not  well  and  since  he  had  been  working  very  hard 
it  was  hoped  that  the  trip  to  Leopoldville  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Coun¬ 
cil.  where  he  was  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Mission,  would  be  of  benefit  to  him.  How¬ 
ever,  after  reaching  Leopoldville  he  had  an  attack  of  malaria  and  was  very  ill  for  several  days. 
While  aboard  the  steamer  returning  to  Bolenge,  Mr.  Clarke  fell,  striking  his  head  and  causing  a 
concussion  from  which  he  died  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  hospital  at  Coquilhatville.  His  death 
came  as  a  very  great  shock  to  his  native  friends  and  to  the  other  missionaries.  He  was  so  young 
and  so  active,  so  well-trained  for  the  work  that  he  had  chosen.  It  seemed  that  he  was  only 
at  the  beginning  of  a  splendid  career.  His  grave  in  the  little  "God’s  Acre"  at  Bolenge  reminds 
us  again  of  the  great  price  which  has  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of  Congo’s  people. 

Mrs.  Clarke  felt  at  first  that  she  must  come  home  to  the  comfort  of  her  parents,  but  seeing 
how  burdened  all  the  missionaries  were,  she  bravely  stayed  on  and  continued  with  her  teach¬ 
ing  and  other  work.  "I  felt  at  first  that  I  must  come  home,"  she  wrote,  "but  when  I  realized 
how  the  missionaries  would  be  burdened  I  know  that  I  would  always  hate  myself  for  a  coward 
if  I  ran  away  now."  And  so  she  remained  at  her  post.  Later  she  came  home  for  furlough,  her 
health  greatly  impaired.  But  she  regained  her  health,  studied  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
spent  much  time  with  her  parents  and  in  speaking  among  the  churches. 

In  1938  Virginia  Maltby  Clarke  returned  to  the  Congo  and  to  her  work  in  the  Congo 
Christian  Institute.  Aside  from  her  heavy  schedule  of  teaching  which  covers  a  wide  range  of 
regular  school  subjects,  she  also  teaches  Bible  courses.  She  works  in  musical  affairs  and  in  what¬ 
ever  other  activities  the  campus  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  sponsors,  helping  the  young 
Christian  couples  prepare  themselves  to  serve  in  the  outlying  regions  as  pastors  and  teachers 
and  as  leaders  among  the  women,  to  represent  the  Christian  way  of  life,  sometimes  in  com¬ 
munities  where  there  has  never  been  Christian  influence.  Naturally  Mrs.  Clarke  and  other 
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missionaries  feel  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  as  they  answer  needs  and  opportunities  in  the 
training  of  these  young  people.  She  makes  her  school  sessions  more  than  mere  classes  in 
history  or  French.  She  makes  them  preparation  time  for  serious  Christian  living.  She  causes 
them  to  become  ventures  in  Christian  understanding  and  glimpses  into  world  friendship.  She 
gives  time  to  the  translation  of  day  school  and  Sunday  school  materials  for  use  in  Congo.  She  is 
a  fine  student  of  the  Lonkundo  language  and  has  written  a  composition  text  and  a  grammar 
text  for  day  school  use. 

In  1942  Mrs.  Clarke  spent  six  months’  furlough  in  South  Africa  and  in  1945  arrived  in 
the  States  for  regular  furlough.  The  months  are  being  spent  in  rest,  church  visitation,  con- 
ferences,  and  in  preparing  material  for  the  1945-1946  study  of  Africa  among  the  churches. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Weaver 
1927-1935 

Stanley  R.  Weaver  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  but  at  the  age  of  five  was  taken  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  living  for  a  time  in  Alhambra.  When  he  was  twelve  California  became  the  permanent 
home  of  the  Weaver  family.  He  attended  the  University  of  Washington  and  later  Chapman 
Christian  College,  from  which  school  he  was  graduated.  He  was  the  first  Chapman  graduate  to 
go  to  the  foreign  field.  Stanley  Weaver’s  frail  little  mother  began  reading  and  telling  him 
missionary  stories  when  he  was  very  small.  The  enthusiasm  thus  developed  never  left  him  and 
he  knew  always  that  he  wanted  to  “go  tell.”  India  first  appealed  to  him,  but  hearing  Dr.  Dye 
speak  of  the  need  for  a  business  man  for  Africa,  his  choice  was  firmly  settled  upon  that  land. 

After  a  year  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Stanley  Weaver 
sailed  for  Congo  in  1927.  The  Congo  Mission  was  glad  to  welcome  one  who  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  trained  in  accounting  and  business  methods  to  care  for  the  difficult  problems  of  finance 
which  arise  because  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  distance  from  the  offices  of  The  United  Chris¬ 
tian  Missionary  Society  in  America.  Mr.  Weaver  was  immediately  elected  general  treasurer  of 
the  Mission  with  offices  at  Bolenge,  the  oldest  station.  Later  they  were  moved  to  Coquilhatville. 

Bonnie  Maurine  Barr  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  She  received  her  academic  training 
in  Phillips  University  at  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and 
graduated  also  from  the  Los  Angeles  College  of  Chiropractic.  Her  first  bit  of  missionary  work 
was  in  a  small  Negro  church  in  Oklahoma.  She  taught  in  the  Japanese  Sunday  School  in  Los 
Angeles.  Congo  was  her  dream.  Her  mother’s  deep  appreciation  of  the  Negro  race  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  daughter  and  her  mother  encouraged  her  in  all  missionary  activity.  Home  train¬ 
ing  laid  the  foundation  of  missionary  service  and  Dr.  Dye’s  appeal  for  Congo  turned  Maurine’s 
heart  toward  Africa. 

When  Stanley  Weaver  went  to  Congo  in  1927  he  carried  with  him  Maurine  Barr's  be¬ 
trothal  promise,  and  in  November,  1928,  she  set  forth  on  the  long  trip  alone  to  keep  her 
promise.  They  were  married  in  January,  1929,  with  a  civil  ceremony  in  Coquilhatville  and  a 
religious  one  in  Bolenge.  Their  home  was  in  Coquilhatville  and  Mrs.  Weaver  immediately  went 
to  work,  sharing  in  the  opportunities  of  that  city.  She  helped  to  carry  forward  the  school  work 
among  the  children  of  the  town  and  urged  the  importance  of  school  work  to  the  older  boys 
who  were  employed  in  this  large  industrial  center.  Most  of  the  Christians  of  Coquilhatville  are 
away  from  home  and  the  influences  under  which  they  accepted  Christianity,  and  they  face  great 
temptations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weaver  were  able  to  make  a  very  great  contribution  to  those  lonely 
people  who  needed  friends  and  Christian  influence. 

During  the  second  term  in  Congo,  Mr.  Weaver,  as  the  result  of  a  slight  injury  to  a  finger, 
had  a  streptococcic  infection  which  threatened  his  life  for  some  time  and  meant  weeks  of 
suffering  in  the  hospital.  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  it  was  thought  best  that 
he  return  to  America  for  treatment  and  to  recuperate,  so  the  Weavers  came  home  on  an  early 
furlough.  For  a  time  his  health  was  despaired  of  but  finally  he  recovered.  Return  to  Congo 
being  impossible,. the  Weavers  made  their  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  postal  clerk  with 
civil  service  appointment  and  serves  in  the  Navy  Quartermaster  Corps.  In  war  times  Mrs. 
Weaver  has  worked  in  a  defense  plant  which  makes  Mustang  fighter  planes.  The  Weavers  have 
three  daughters  who  are  in  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools. 
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The  Stanley  Weavers  were  the  last  missionaries  to  arrive  on  the  field  in  this  third  decade, 
191  S' 1927.  During  this  decade  thirty'six  new  missionaries  t oo\  up  their  service  in  Congo,  the 
largest  number  of  any  previous  decade.  It  was  a  period  of  great  expansion  in  the  wor\  also.  In 
1920  M ondombe  and  in  1926  Wema  became  regular  stations  with  missionaries  in  residence. 
In  1926  wor\  was  opened  in  Coquilhatville,  one  of  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  missionaries  went  there  to  live.  Coquilhatville  represents  the  only  mission  station  that  was 
an  established  city.  All  the  others  except  Bolenge,  which  was  a  small  mission  station  of  the  Baptists 
previous  to  our  talking  it  over,  were  selected  as  suitable  sites  by  our  missionaries  and  were  literally 
carved  out  of  jungle  and  developed  in  the  midst  of  primitive  living. 

The  total  number  of  Christians  as  this  decade  came  to  a  close  was  19,626.  There  were 
718  Congo  preachers  and  teachers  in  service.  Three  Congolese  leaders  had  been  ordained  to  the 
ministry.  Dr.  C.  M.  Yocum,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Yocum,  made  his  first  secretarial  visit  to  the 
field,  spending  some  months  there  in  1924  and  1925  visiting  at  each  of  the  stations,  and  bring' 
ing  new  enthusiasm  to  all.  Returning  home  Dr.  Yocum  vied  with  Dr.  Dye  in  his  story  of  “Africa, 
the  Mighty  Continent" ! 

♦ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Rowe 

1928- 

When  asked  what  led  to  the  decision  to  give  their  lives  in  foreign  missionary  service,  Mrs. 
Rowe  impulsively  replied,  “Why,  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  missionary,”  and  Mr.  Rowe  added, 
“My  decision  for  foreign  missionary  service  was  the  culmination  of  a  number  of  causes  which 
originated  in  my  youth.”  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  worthwhileness  of  missionary  service 
this  attractive,  talented,  and  consecrated  young  couple  made  ready  for  missionary  service  and 
sailed  for  Africa  in  1928.  Mrs.  Rowe  had  been  a  popular  high  school  teacher  and  Mr.  Rowe 
had  been  a  successful  business  man. 

Both  Lucretia  and  Frederick  Rowe  are  products  of  Ohio  pioneer  families  of  steadfast,  earnest, 
loyal,  dependable  stock.  Frederick’s  grandfather  was  one  of  the  early  preachers  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  and  was  a  student  and  a  friend  of  Alexander  Campbell. 

Lucretia  Olin  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  until  baptized  in  the  High  Street 
Church  in  Akron.  She  graduated  from  the  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  high  school  and  then  entered 
Akron  University.  Frederick  Rowe  was  also  born  in  Akron,  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Barberton,  Ohio,  and  entered  the  University  of  Akron.  He  was  active  in  the  High  Street  Church, 
working  in  the  young  people's  group  and  supervising  younger  groups;  he  was  a  deacon  and 
secretary  of  the  church  board.  Mrs.  Rowe’s  activities  cover  a  similarly  wide  range,  including 
all  the  missionary  organizations,  and  the  choir  and  orchestra. 

In  addition  to  their  work  at  the  University  of  Akron,  the  Rowes  studied  in  Columbia  Uni' 
versity,  Western  Reserve,  the  College  of  Religion  of  Butler  University,  and  the  College  of 
Missions.  They  were  married  in  1924  and  went  to  Congo  in  1928. 

In  Africa  they  were  assigned  first  to  Wema,  which  station,  buried  deep  in  the  tropical 
forest,  stands  in  vivid  contrast  to  their  home  city,  the  busy,  industrial  Akron  whose  High  Street 
Church  has  long  supported  the  Wema  station.  Their  work  at  Wema,  mainly  educational  and 
evangelistic,  was  carried  on  in  addition  to  their  language  study.  Mrs.  Rowe  taught  the  women 
and  girls  and  joined  her  husband  on  the  itinerations  made  through  the  swamps  and  forests  of 
that  littleTnown  territory. 

Mr.  Rowe,  having  been  trained  as  a  business  man,  was  soon  needed  in  the  Mission  treas- 
urer's  and  secretary’s  offices  at  Coquilhatville.  These  duties  also  included  serving  as  local  buyer 
for  the  Mission,  buying  in  the  Congo  stores  and  filling  orders  for  those  missionaries  located  on 
the  farther^removed  stations,  and  taking  care  of  the  transport  of  supplies  from  Europe  and 
America.  The  Rowes  were  the  only  Protestant  missionaries  in  this  city  where  hundreds  of 
Christians  gather  to  work  for  the  government  and  the  commercial  companies.  Therefore  the  re' 
sponsibility  of  the  church  and  school  was  theirs.  Mrs.  Rowe  organized  and  supervised  an 
excellent  school.  She  has  also  given  time  to  translations  needed  for  church  and  school.  Services 
were  held  in  the  church  building  on  the  mission  property  uptown  but  need  was  felt  for  a  chapel 
in  the  heart  of  the  native  village  about  a  mile  away.  This  was  built  and  Bokomboji  Peter,  a 
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graduate  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  and  an  able  preacher,  assisted  the  Rowes  in  the 
church  work. 

The  arrival  in  Africa  of  baby  Elizabeth  gave  a  greater  opportunity  to  instruct  the  African 
women  in  the  care  and  training  of  babies.  The  Rowe  baby  became  a  daily,  practical  demonstra' 
tion.  While  at  home  on  furlough  both  mother  and  daughter  were  severely  ill,  but  faith  and 
courage  carried  them  through  major  operations.  Following  furlough  the  Rowes  were  located 
for  a  time  in  Bolenge,  where  Mr.  Rowe  had  charge  of  the  mission  press  during  Mr.  Byerlee's 
absence  besides  his  work  of  Mission  treasurer,  transport  agent,  assistant  on  the  Bolenge  staff,  and 
legal  representative.  Mrs.  Rowe  taught  in  the  Bolenge  schools  and  entertained  in  her  charming 
manner  the  many  visitors  to  the  station.  The  Rowe’s  joy  and  abundant  life  have  been  reflected 
in  the  lives  of  the  Africans  whom  they  have  touched. 

Another  furlough  came  in  1939  and  the  Rowes  gave  time  to  the  usual  missionary  deputa' 
tion  work  among  the  churches.  In  the  fall  of  1940,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainties  of  wartime  travel 
in  the  Atlantic,  they  returned  to  their  field  accompanied  by  the  Everton  Smith  family,  Myrle 
Ward,  and  the  two  new  doctors,  Howard  and  Marjorie  Horner.  They  sailed  on  the  Egyptian 
steamer,  the  El  'Nil,  which  was  chased  by  a  German  raider  en  route.  Mrs.  Rowe  tells  of  Thanks' 
giving  in  mid'Atlantic  and  of  how  she  helped  plan  and  supervise  the  Thanksgiving  menu, 
“conferred  with  the  Egyptian  purser  in  English,  with  a  Greek  head  waiter  in  broken  English, 
and  with  a  Greek  head  cook,  an  Egyptian  second  head  cook,  and  a  French  pastry  maker  in 
French.”  But  they  had  mince  pie  and  other  typically  American  items  on  the  menu!  The  boat 
docked  in  South  Africa  and  by  train  and  river  travel  they  reached  Bolenge.  Christmas  was 
spent  on  a  river  boat  where  most  of  the  passengers  were  missionaries  and  so  they  celebrated 
together.  Greens  were  gathered  from  the  forest  at  a  night'before'Christmas  stop.  Someone  made 
place  cards,  another  made  animal  favors  out  of  dried  fruit.  The  children  managed  some  decora' 
tjon  for  the  ima'can  tree.  Gifts  appeared  from  the  baggage.  And  thus  Christmas  was  kept. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1941,  the  Rowes  arrived  at  Coquilhatville,  ready  again  to  take  up 
their  work.  As  the  Mission  treasurer,  local  buyer  and  minister,  Mr.  Rowe  carries  respom 
sibilities  as  before.  The  Coquilhatville  church  and  school  have  grown  in  size  and  influence. 
Again  we  quote  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Rowe:  “We  don’t  lack  for  things.  We  have  a  nice 
garden  and  lots  of  sunshine  and  fruit.  I  have  school  (native)  from  7  to  11  a  m.  and  from 
2  to  5  P.M.  It  is  fun.  Frederick  works  very  hard  but  is  well.  Elizabeth  goes  every  afternoon  to 
the  state  school  in  French  where  the  Belgian  children  go.  She  understands  a  great  deal  of 
French  and  speaks  some  too.  We  have  a  hard  time  dividing  up  the  work  among  the  pitifully 
few  missionaries  in  the  field.”  (Elizabeth  later  entered  the  school  for  missionary  children  at  a  Pres' 
byterian  station,  Lubondai.)  The  war  came  close  to  Coquilhatville  in  planes  that  came  and 
went,  in  the  Americans  in  uniform  or  civilians  on  war  business  who  paused  in  Coquilhatville. 
The  Congo  Protestant  Council  requested  that  Mr.  Rowe  be  assigned  to  the  Protestant  coopera' 
tive  work  in  Leopoldville  but  he  remained  at  his  post  in  our  own  work. 


Faith  Angelina  McCracken 

1929- 

A  tall,  slender  lady,  with  golden  hair  and  expressive  blue  eyes  is  this  Faith  McCracken 
who  delighted  people  everywhere  with  her  missionary  message  on  Africa  while  she  was  home 
on  her  first  furlough  in  1934.  Full  of  fun  and  merriment,  she  is  at  the  same  time  in  deepest 
earnest  about  the  work  she  loves  with  a  whole'souled  devotion. 

She  was  born  in  Dinuba,  California,  and  her  public  school  life  was  passed  in  that  little 
city.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  became  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Dinuba.  Always 
active  in  the  church  life,  she  found  special  joy  as  a  child  in  the  Loyal  Temperance  Band  and 
the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Contact  with  the  Royal  J.  Dyes  increased  this  mis' 
sionary  interest  and  turned  her  desires  definitely  toward  Africa.  She  joined  the  ranks  of  vob 
unteers  for  missionary  service  at  a  Christian  Endeavor  convention  after  hearing  Dr.  Dye  speak 
on  Africa  and  chose  Africa  as  her  field.  Her  mother  had  grown  up  in  a  community  that  treated 
Negroes  as  inferiors  and,  recognizing  the  injustice  of  such  treatment,  had  sought  to  keep  her 
children  free  from  all  race  prejudice.  So  she  especially  rejoiced  when  this  daughter  chose  to 
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serve  a  dark'skinned  race.  Faith  thought  she  might  best  serve  through  medical  work,  but 
at  Mrs.  Dye’s  suggestion  turned  her  attention  instead  to  preparation  for  teaching.  Her  college 
work  was  done  in  Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  graduated  in  1924  with  an 
A.B.  degree.  She  made  a  splendid  scholastic  record,  gave  time  generously  to  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  at  the  same  time  earned  part  of  her  college  expenses.  At  the  close  of  her  col¬ 
lege  days  she  turned  to  teaching  and  for  three  years  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Bakersfield 
and  Dinuba.  Two  years  in  the  College  of  Missions  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  M.A.  degree  in  1929,  completed  her  special  training.  She  was  at  once  ordained  and 
sailed  for  Congo  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year. 

Summing  up  her  work  Faith  McCracken  modestly  said:  “Educational  work  on  the  Bolenge 
station:  taking  turns  at  supervising  the  boys’  dormitory;  station  and  outstation  schools;  keeping 
station  books  and  bank;  any  odd  jobs  that  come  .along;  most  interested  in  work  with  girls  and 
women.”  But  a  fellow  missionary  sometime  during  Faith’s  second  term  of  service  wrote  this: 

“  ‘You  ask  Mama  Botunga  (Miss  McCracken),  she  will  help  you’  is  the  response  of  any¬ 
one  at  Bolenge  to  any  person  who  needs  advice  or  help,  either  physical  or  spiritual.  A  mis¬ 
sionary  needs  no  better  recommendation,  and  Miss  McCracken  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  African 
people  because  of  her  friendliness  and  willingness  to  serve  in  all  places.  After  only  a  month 
and  a  half  on  the  field  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  take  over  the  supervision  of  the  Bolenge 
school,  out  of  which  she  helped  to  evolve  a  well-organized  graded  school. 

“Her  initiation  to  Congo  was  at  a  Christmas  feast  for  boys  and  girls  at  which  she  was 
asked  to  dish  up  the  monkey  stew.  The  gruesome  oddity  of  having  monkey  hands,  feet,  and 
skulls,  appear  in  the  ladle,  was  met  with  the  same  sportive  spirit  with  which  Faith  McCracken 
has  met  all  of  the  varied  tasks  thrust  upon  her.  She  has  supervised  the  boys’  dormitory:  had 
charge  of  the  native  bank  and  bookkeeping  for  her  station  at  Bolenge;  the  S.  S.  Oregon  pay¬ 
roll;  entertaining  visitors;  driving  the  Ford,  etc.  Her  desire  to  give  more  time  to  work  among 
the  women  and  girls  may  find  means  of  expression  during  this,  her  second  term.”  One  of  her 
most  valuable  contributions  is  a  book  entitled  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,  Bible  lessons,  well  illustrated, 

to  teach  Jesus’  life  and  character  development. 

* 

Faith  McCracken  returned  to  America  for  furlough  after  her  second  four-year  term  of 
service  and  turned  to  richly  appreciated  and  fruitful  service  among  the  churches  particularly 
in  Emergency  Million  work.  Her  father’s  death  and  her  mother’s  loneliness  and  ill  health  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  return  to  the  field.  In  1942  she  turned  to  teaching  so  that  she  might  be 
near  her  mother.  She  was  a  rural  school  teacher  in  a  three-teacher  school,  teaching  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  only  a  few  miles  from  her  home.  Mexican  and  migrant  children  and  one 
Negro  family  were  in  her  school,  to  which  she  refers  as  “an  interesting  and  challenging  experi¬ 
ence.”  She  is  now  school  librarian  in  the  Dinuba  grade  schools.  She  still  retains  her  mission¬ 
ary  status,  a  missionary  on  extended  furlough,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  return  to  Congo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everton  B.  Smith 

1929- 

The  partnership  known  as  E.  B.  Smith  (“E.  B.”  for  short)  began  in  the  year  1925  in 
Hiram,  Ohio,  when  the  Reverend  Dan  C.  Troxel  united  in  marriage  Elizabeth  Baker  and  Ever- 
ton  Benson  Smith.  They  left  immediately  after  the  ceremony  in  their  little  old  Ford  runabout 
for  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  they  set  up  a  little  home  while  they  sought  further  training  along 
agricultural  lines  in  Ohio  State  University.  Rather  short  in  stature,  both  of  them,  of  sturdy 
build  and  similar  complexions,  happy-spirited,  youthful  in  appearance,  they  looked  more  like 
a  congenial  young  brother  and  sister  out  together  for  a  holiday  than  a  married  couple  bent  on 
technical  training  for  service  in  a  far-away  land. 

Elizabeth  Baker  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  had  her  early  school  work 
there  and  in  Downington,  where  she  completed  her  high  school  work.  She  lived  for  some  years 
on  a  farm  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  then  the  Baker  family  moved  to  Hiram  where 
Elizabeth  and  her  brother  Donald  went  to  school  and  from  where  both  of  them  ultimately  went 
to  Congo  as  missionaries. 
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Everton  B.  Smith,  born  on  a  farm  in  northern  Ohio,  worked  on  the  farm  and  rode  his 
bicycle  or  drove  the  horse  and  buggy  seven  and  a  half  miles  into  Norwalk  to  high  school.  After 
high  school  came  Hiram  College  where  he  met  Elizabeth  Baker.  Both  of  them  were  active 
in  the  Hiram  church.  Both  worked  to  help  meet  expenses.  Elizabeth  worked  for  a  time  in  the 
Hiram  College  office  and  assisted  the  professors.  Contemporary  students  still  remember  her 
“paper  grading.”  Everton  accepted  and  did  well  and  cheerfully  whatever  work  was  offered. 

Everton  Smith  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Hiram  in  1923  and  Elizabeth  received  hers 
in  1924.  In  the  late  summer  of  1925  they  were  married  on  “Hiram  Hill”  and  from  then  on  their 
lives  move  forward  as  one.  The  young  Smiths  spent  several  happy  and  profitable  years  in 
Ohio  State  University  and  Mr.  Smith  received  his  master  of  science  degree.  School  teaching 
came  next.  “Good  years,”;  they  say,  “while  we  tried  out  our  methods  on  home  subjects  and 
waited  for  the  mission  board  to  send  us  word  that  Congo  was  ready  for  us.”  When  the  call 
came  they  eagerly  turned  to  a  final  year  of  preparation  in  the  College  of  Missions  connected 
with  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  and  then  in  the  fall  of  1929  they  were  on  their  way  to 
the  land  of  their  chosen  life  work. 

The  Smiths  were  first  stationed  at  Monieka,  where  they  served  for  six  months,  and  were 
located  then  at  Lotumbe,  which  has  since  been  their  continuous  field  of  service  in  agricultural, 
educational,  and  evangelistic  work.  They  are  happy,  contented,  efficient  missionaries.  There 
are  four  children,  all  born  at  Lotumbe — Bryce  Everton,  Shirley  Ruth,  Lyle,  and  Donald  Craft. 
In  addition  to  the  home  and  care  of  the  children  whose  education  must  be  cared  for  in  the 
home,  Mrs.  Smith  has  charge  of  the  school  for  women  and  girls  and  includes  in  her  teaching 
Bible,  sewing,  and  all  home  arts.  Mr.  Smith  is  in  charge  of  the  workmen  and  school  boys  in 
the  station  and  teaches  in  the  advanced  school.  Agriculture  is  his  specialty  and  the  Lotumbe 
grounds  and  gardens  show  the  result  of  his  advice  and  help.  He  not  only  supervises  but 
works  with  his  men  and  boys.  In  all  ways  the  Smiths  share  naturally  and  easily  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  into  brief  space  or  to  find  words  to  describe  and  evaluate  the  work 
of  two  such  busy  missionaries.  Speaking  of  their  own  work  the  Smiths  say:  “Farm?  Yes,  though 
we  call  it  gardening  here  where  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand  and  the  patches  under  cultivation 
are  but  small  forest  clearings.  Teach?  Yes,  indeed — by  word  of  mouth,  but  principally  by 
demonstration — how  to  plow  under  the  vegetation  with  hoes,  how  to  plant  so  the  roots  may 
have  a  firm  grasp  and  the  tall  manioc  or  plantain  will  not  fall  over  in  the  first  wind-storm, 
how  to  care  for  tools,  how  to  ‘figure,’  how  to  deal  honestly  with  your  fellow  man  in  word 
and  deed,  to  explain  how  folks  in  other  countries  live  in  this  large  world,  how  to  build  better 
homes,  to  raise  larger  chickens,  how  to  care  for  fruit  trees,  and  so  on,  striving  always  to  in¬ 
still  pride  of  workmanship,  and  thought  for  others. 

“And  religion?  That’s  the  whole  job!  To  live  each  day  so  the  Golden  Rule  will  become 
the  motivating  principle  of  the  lives  of  our  pupils!” 

Lotumbe,  where  the  Smiths  have  lived  since  1930  with  the  exception  of  regular  furloughs 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  likened  to  a  small  city  with  its  mission  schools,  its  churches,  and 
hospital.  Each  morning  for  an  hour  the  evangelistic  students  work  in  their  gardens  and  cut 
wood,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  likely  to  be  with  them,  at  work  too.  After  they  have  had  their  break¬ 
fast  they  have  school,  studying  Bible,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  hygiene.  In  the  after¬ 
noons  they  work  again  in  their  gardens  and  about  the  mission  station.  Their  wives  come  to 
school  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  study  the  same  subjects  and  sewing.  Later  some  of  the  young 
people  go  out  into  the  needy  villages  as  teacher-pastors  and  others  go  down-river  to  the  Congo 
Christian  Institute  for  advanced  training.  And  the  Smiths  visit  those  in  village  work  help¬ 
ing  and  cheering  them  on. 

There  was  a  furlough  in  193  5  and  again  in  1939.  At  home  the  Smiths  visit  families,  work 
among  the  churches,  “brush  up”  on  their  specialties.  In  the  summer  of  1945  they  came  to 
America  for  their  third  furlough.  Speaking  of  what  the  Smiths  on  furlough  mean  to  people, 
the  pastor  of  Mr.  Smith’s  Living  Link  church  once  said:  “During  their  furlough  they  visited 
us  and  by  their  simplicity,  humility,  and  earnestness  left  a  lasting  impression  on  our  folk.” 
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Dr.  Myrtle  Lee  Smith 
1929-1931 

Women  doctors  have  been  known  in  America  for  many  years,  but  it  caused  considerable 
excitement  among  the  native  people  of  Congo  when  Dr.  Myrtle  Lee  Smith  arrived  on  the  field 
and  was  introduced  to  them  as  a  real  doctor.  They  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  a 
woman  could  rise  to  such  a  position. 

From  the  time  that  she  was  a  tiny  little  girl  of  nine  years  until  she  had  finished  high 
school,  Myrtle  Lee  Smith  was  a  pupil  at  the  Livingston  Academy,  Livingston,  Tennessee. 
She  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children  living  with  her  parents,  hardy  Tennessee  mountain 
people,  on  a  farm  near  Livingston.  This  school  is  one  of  the  mountain  schools  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  and  has  served  the  mountain  people  for  many  years.  And  in  Myrtle  Smith’s  decision 
to  go  to  the  mission  field,  we  see  home  missions  rendering  service  to  foreign  missions. 

For  some  years  Myrtle  Smith  was  a  rural  maiLcarrier,  driving  her  horse  and  buggy  or 
riding  horseback  through  the  rural  mountain  community,  delivering  the  mail  and  earning  money 
to  make  possible  the  coveted  medical  course.  After  Livingston  there  came  busy  years  at  MiL 
ligan  College,  then  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  Medical  College.  Later  there  was  work  at 
the  Women’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Passavent  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  It 
seems  a  wonderful  career  for  the  brave  mountain  maiLcarrier  and  it  was  accomplished  only  by 
hard  work  and  real  sacrifice. 

For  some  time  Dr.  Smith  worked  with  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  of  the 
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state  board  of  health  of  Kentucky.  She  thought  of  giving  herself  in  service  to  her  mountain  folk, 
but  the  need  of  the  millions  in  Africa  without  medical  aid  lured  her  away  from  home  and  family. 
Dr.  Myrtle  Lee  Smith  went  to  Congo  in  1929  and  was  located  at  Lotumbe,  where  she  had  com' 
plete  charge  of  the  station  hospital. 

In  September,  1931,  illness  took  Dr.  Smith  to  Bolenge  where  she  was  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Pearson.  He  considered  it  imperative  that  she  come  home,  so  she  left  Congo  at  once, 
arriving  at  her  home  in  Tennessee  on  Christmas  Eve.  Thus  she  was  permitted  a  very  brief 
time  of  service  in  Congo  but  she  is  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Congo  folk,  to  whom  she  gave 
full  measure  of  skilled  and  sympathetic  help  in  the  short  time  she  was  there. 

Dr.  Smith  has  not  been  able  to  return  to  Congo.  Since  returning  home  she  has  devoted 
herself  to  medical  work  in  her  own  home  state,  Tennessee.  The  last  letter  received  from  her 
said:  "I  am  a  county  health  officer  at  present.  I  hav£  a  two'county  unit  in  middle  Tennessee  where 
the  youngest  doctor  in  one  county  is  sixtyTour  years  old,  and  where  there  is  no  available  hos- 
pital  or  X'ray  for  miles  and  miles  distant.  We  have  many  active  cases  of  tuberculosis,  so  we 
arc  getting  a  small  nursing  home  for  tuberculars  started.”  For  a  time  she  worked  in  Alabama 
but  returned  to  be  near  her  aged  father.  “Dockie,”  as  the  missionaries  called  her,  renders  mis' 
sionary  service  in  her  Tennessee  hills,  since  she  cannot  render  it  in  the  Congo. 

Myrle  O.  Ward 
1929- 

Myrle  Olive  Ward  is  an  Iowa  product  of  whom  the  churches  may  well  be  proud.  She 
was  born  in  Garragut,  and  graduated  from  the  local  high  school  in  the  class  of  1915.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  the  opportunity  for  college  presented  itself,  and  she  enrolled  in  Culver' 
Stockton.  She  was  graduated  from  this  institution  with  the  A.B.  degree  in  1919.  By  this  time 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  wished  to  do  with  her  life.  Foreign  missions  had 
an  appeal  which  she  could  not  resist.  In  1923  she  entered  the  College  of  Missions  to  prepare 
herself  thoroughly  for  this  specific  task. 

In  1925  she  went  to  Jamaica,  the  Emerald  Island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  for  service.  There 
she  entered  devotedly  into  the  mission’s  many  activities,  educational  work,  however,  being  her 
specialty.  She  had  hoped  to  start  a  school  for  girls  but  the  plan  did  not  work  out.  In  1928 
she  came  to  the  States  for  furlough,  still  hoping  that  the  way  would  open  for  her  to  go  to 
the  Belgian  Congo. 

Africa  had  been  Myrle  Ward’s  dream  and  desire  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  missionary 
preparation  and  in  1929  the  opportunity  came.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  after  some  special 


study  in  the  Lonkundo  language  with  Mrs.  Hensey  in  Indianapolis,  she  left  for  her  chosen 
work.  She  was  assigned  to  Wema  and  has  spent  all  her  years  there,  except  to  help  out  for 
a  time  in  Lotumbe  because  of  the  missionary  staff  shortage,  working  there  just  prior  to  her 
return  to  America  for  furlough  in  the  summer  of  1945.  She  is  radiantly  happy,  full  of  eiv 
thusiasm  for  her  work,  contented  and  completely  at  home  in  it. 

Myrle  Ward’s  work  at  Wema  is  educational  and  evangelistic  in  nature.  She  works  among 
some  of  the  most  primitive  of  the  Africa  people.  She  supervises  the  schools  and  teaches  in 
them.  Her  classes  run  the  full  gantlet  of  the  school  curriculum.  And  then  to  the  regular  sub' 
jects  she  adds  sewing,  cooking,  singing.  She  trains  choirs  in  churches  and  schools.  She  has  a 
rhythm  band  for  the  small  children  and  gets  as  much  pleasure  out  of  it  as  her  small  musicians. 
She  has  taught  the  girls  in  their  boarding  schools  at  Lotumbe  and  Wema  to  sing  beautifully  in 
three'  and  four'part  songs.  She  rides  her  “bike” — speaking  affectionately  of  it  as  though  it 
were  a  person  and  appreciating  what  an  asset  it  is  to  her  work — out  into  the  villages  on  long  or 
short  itinerating  trips.  On  these  visits  her  first  concern  is  the  school  work.  She  observes  the 
teachers  at  their  work,  helps  them  with  their  problems,  and  gives  the  pupils  any  needed  sug' 
gestion  and  advice.  The  matter  of  classrooms,  whether  in  a  building  or  under  some  tree,  and 
the  equipment  and  supplies  incident  to  the  educational  program  are  also  attended  to.  The 
evangelistic  work  receives  her  enthusiastic  attention  also.  She  loves  to  pause  in  the  non'Chris' 
tian  villages  through  which  she  passes  and  with  her  native  helpers  preach  to  the  people  and 
sing  Christian  hymns  for  them.  And  in  the  villages  where  there  are  groups  of  Christians 
services  are  held  and  the  affairs  of  the  church  are  discussed.  There  is  always  special  attention 
to  hymn'singing  whenever  Myrle  Ward  is  around,  and  under  her  teaching  the  Christians  out 
in  the  villages  learn  new  songs  and  learn  to  sing  the  old  ones  with  better  rhythm. 

Miss  Ward  has  had  many  unusual  and  varied  experiences.  The  most  unusual  of  all  was 
on  one  trip  home  from  the  Congo,  when  she  and  three  women  companions  set  out  to  answer  the 
call  of  adventure  that  stirred  their  souls.  The  usual  route  for  missionaries  was  westward  on 
the  Congo  River  to  the  ocean,  thence  to  Europe,  and  home  by  a  direct  line.  But  these  four 
decided  to  do  something  different.  They  went  East  by  Congo  steamer,  passed  through  the 
great  game  country  by  motor  truck,  down  the  Mile  River  by  barge,  across  the  Mediterranean 
by  boat  to  France,  and  thence  home.  In  this  way  they  saw  parts  of  Africa  rarely  visited  by 
white  women  and  incidentally  saved  one  hundred  dollars  traveling  expenses  each.  This  incident 
is  a  good  index  to  a  better  understanding  of  Myrle  Ward.  The  love  for  adventure,  the  joy  of 
living  and  working,  the  ability  to  find  fun  and  happiness  from  everyday  experiences,  and  her 
love  for  people  make  her  feel  at  home  and  contented  wherever  she  chances  to  be. 

Miss  Ward  left  Lotumbe  early  in  1945  for  furlough  and  after  many  weeks’  wait  at  Leopold' 
ville  she  was  granted  space  on  a  freight  boat  that  brought  her  by  a  speedy  and  direct  route  to 
America.  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  and  the  aunts  who  live  there  are  her  real  home  in  America,  but  she 
also  visits  her  parents  in  Hamburg,  Iowa,  and  spends  much  time  among  the  churches.  She  espe' 
dally  enjoys  conferences  £nd  the  opportunity  they  afford  of  imparting  to  young  people  some' 
thing  of  the  romance  and  rich  rewarding  experiences  of  the  life  to  which  she  has  given  herself. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Baker 

1931- 

Medical  preparation  is  long,  and  the  special  preparation  for  medical  missions  does  not 
shorten  the  time.  In  his  eagerness  to  reach  the  foreign  field,  Donald  Baker  felt  that  it  was  a 
long,  long  while  until  he  finally  found  himself  in  his  station,  Mondombe,  Africa.  His  sister 
Elizabeth  (Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith)  had  already  gone  as  a  missionary  to  Africa.  Born  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  his  early  education  through  high  school  was  received  in  Pennsylvania  and  his 
religious  training  in  the  Baker  home  and  in  Pennsylvania  churches,  particularly  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1922  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Hiram  College  and  entered  Western  Reserve  L^ni' 
versity  School  of  Medicine  where  he  completed  his  medical  training  in  1926.  Then  followed 
interneship  in  the  Cleveland  City  Hospital  and  for  the  last  lap  he  went  to  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation  for  special  preparation.  He  was  active  in  the  church  wherever  he  was  located  and 
found  time  always  to  carry  responsibilities  as  requested.  He  also  shared  in  the  religious  work 


of  the  college  campus  and  became  a  member  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band.  He  worked  his 
way  through  school,  too,  listing  among  his  activities  work  in  a  paper  mill  and  in  a  steel  mill, 
managing  the  Hiram  movie,  running  the  medical  college  bookstore. 

Lelia  Barber  was  born  in  Beaverdam,  Ohio,  and  attended  schools  in  Beaverdam  and 
Bluffton  and  then  spent  some  time  as  a  student  in  Bluffton  College  before  going  to  Hiram 
College.  She  received  a  teacher’s  certificate  from  Bluffton  College  and  her  A.B.  from  Hiram 
in  1926.  Donald  Baker  and  Lelia  Barber  met  at  a  Student  Volunteer  conference  in  northern 
Ohio  while  she  was  a  student  in  Hiram  College  and  he  was  in  the  Western  Reserve  Medical 
school.  According  to  the  records  “he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.”  They  were  married 
in  1927  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  interneship.  While  he  was  thus  occupied  in  a  Cleve' 
land  hospital,  Mrs.  Baker  taught  in  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  of  that  city. 

The  Bakers  spent  the  year  19301931  in  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  with  which  the 
College  of  Missions  was  then  affiliated  and  in  the  fall  of  1931  they  sailed  for  Congo,  taking  with 
them  the  daughter.  Lauretta  Ann,  who  was  born  that  year  in  Hartford.  Mondombe  was  their  station. 

Teased  bv  her  husband  because  she  reads  his  thermometers  in  fractions  instead  of  decimals, 
Mrs.  Baker  illustrates  the  truth  that  the  loveliest  qualities  of  human  relationships  and  ideals 
cannot  be  expressed  in  figures  or  logic.  She  has  cheerfully  subordinated  her  work  and  wishes 
to  the  capricious  calls  of  her  husband’s  profession.  She  is  the  mother  of  four  children.  Lauretta 
Ann  was  born  in  America,  and  Grace  Elizabeth,  Margaret  Ruth,  and  Maurice  Wynne  all  give 
Mondombe  as  their  place  of  birth.  The  care  of  four  children,  the  matters  of  diet  and  health  in 
a  tropical  land,  their  education  when  no  public  schools  are  available  and  most  of  the  time  when 
there  are  no  other  white  children  with  whom  to  go  to  school,  have  added  to  her  work.  But  in 
addition  to  her  skilled  service  as  mother  of  four  she  has  found  time  to  share  in  Mondombe’s 
work.  She  supervises  in  turn  the  little  girls’  boarding  school,  she  looks  after  the  weekly  baby 
clinic,  she  shares  in  other  station  activities.  And  the  gracious  hospitality  found  by  the  local 
officers  of  the  Belgian  Congo  at  Mondombe  has  made  possible  unusually  pleasant  relationships. 

Dr.  Baker  is  licensed,  of  course,  to  practice  medicine,  but  he  includes  in  his  activities 
carpentry,  agriculture,  planting  fruit  trees,  pipe  fitting,  motorcycle  mechanics,  brickmaking,  teach' 
ing,  evangelism,  dentistry,  as  well  as  surgery  and  internal  and  external  medicine.  He  gives  as  his 
specialties:  quinine  by  the  pound  for  malaria,  sulphur  by  the  barrel  for  itch,  and  neosalvarsan 
by  the  pound  for  syphilis  and  yaws.  His  hobby  is  butterfly  collecting. 

During  his  first  term  he  was  busy  completing  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Hospital  in  Mon- 
dombe,  expanding  gardens,  establishing  rural  dispensaries,  maintaining  a  good  operative  schedule, 
and  gradually  developing  a  better  corps  of  native  nurses.  He  longs  for  the  day  when  a  white 
nurse  will  be  permanently  assigned  to  share  in  the  Mondombe  medical  work. 

Dr.  Baker  has  attempted  some  unusual  and  untried  things.  For  instance,  he  persuaded  rela' 
tives  to  give  blood  transfusions  to  a  patient  who  was  dying,  although  to  do  so  went  counter  to 
some  of  Congo’s  most  firmly  entrenched  customs  and  fears.  Some  lepers  are  cared  for  in  a 
small  colony  that  he  established.  He  concerns  himself  with  better  food  for  Congo’s  peoples 
and  better  living  quarters,  thus  working  along  the  lines  of  preventive  medicine.  Eager  to  reach 
out  to  the  whole  district  under  his  care,  Dr.  Baker  established  six  dispensaries  around  Mondombe 
and  trained  native  boys  to  take  charge  of  them,  teaching  them  to  recognize  the  minor  ailments  of 
the  people  and  treat  them,  to  dispense  medicines,  and  to  care  for  tropical  ulcers.  This  work 
has  won  special  commendation  from  the  Belgian  Colonial  Government. 

The  Bakers  had  a  regular  furlough  in  1936.  In  1942  they  took  a  delayed  furlough  in  South 
Africa,  since  travel  to  America  with  four  children  in  wartime  was  out  of  the  question.  They 
made  a  pioneer  trip  out  of  it,  cutting  across  country  overland,  six  hundred  miles  in  a  week  by 
motor  road,  by  foot,  in  tepoys,  with  porters,  and  on  the  railroad.  They  visited  on  the  way  with 
missionaries  of  other  churches;  they  stopped  in  Livingstone  near  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  of  course 
they  saw  these  marvelous  falls.  The  Jaggards  joined  them  for  this  trip. 

Now  and  then  in  Congo  the  Baker  family  and  the  Everton  B.  Smiths  get  together  so  that 
the  eight  cousins  can  get  acquainted  and  play  together.  In  November,  1944,  the  Bakers  arrived 
in  America  for  a  much  needed  furlough.  The  fall  of  1945  finds  them  on  the  return  trip  to 
Mondombe  with  three  children,  the  oldest  daughter  remaining  in  America  for  schooling. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  R.  Cobble 

1931- 

Robin  Cobble  was  born  in  Arkansas  and  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Erie,  Kansas.  He  was 
graduated  from  Phillips  University,  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and  later  entered  the  College  of  Missions 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  prepare  for  work  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Here  he  met  Alice 
Dunning,  who  was  at  that  time  a  senior  at  Smith  College  and  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Student  Volunteer  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Cobble  was  also  a  member.  They  became 
engaged  and  when  his  time  of  preparation  was  over  Mr.  Cobble  went  on  to  Congo,  a  very  well' 
trained  capable  young  man,  of  pleasing  appearance,  looking  very  much  like  the  successful  young 
executive  of  a  business  firm.  He  was  sent  to  Monieka  to  share  with  Mr.  Hedges  in  the  work. 
Under  Mr.  Hedges’  tutelage  he  had  his  initiation  to  the  work,  did  his  first  language  study,  and 
made  his  first  itinerating  trips  into  the  outlying  regions.  This  was  shortly  before  that  veteran 
missionary  laid  down  his  life,  and  Mr.  Cobble  feels  that  he  was  greatly  privileged  and  blessed 
to  have  had  his  beginning  experiences  under  this  older  man’s  kindly,  understanding  direction. 
The  work  that  Mr.  Hedges  laid  down  Robin  Cobble  took  up  and  continues  to  carry  on  with 
skill,  vigor,  and  consecration. 

Alice  Dunning  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  missionary  parents  who  served  under  the 
American  Board  in  Japan  for  seventeen  years.  She  lived  with  them  in  Japan  for  about  eleven 
years.  Entering  Smith  College,  she  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  and  musical  affairs  of 
her  class  and  in  the  college.  She  became  a  member  of  the  college  glee  club  and  an  occasional 
soloist.  Her  junior  year  was  spent  in  France,  as  a  member  of  the  Smith  Unit,  studying  at  Gre- 
noble  and  the  Sorbonne,  and  living  with  a  French  family.  These  experiences  and  her  thorough 
grounding  in  the  French  language  have  proved  invaluable  in  her  work  in  Congo.  Her  primary 
text'book  for  teaching  French  by  direct  method  is  used  in  all  our  schools. 

After  one  year  in  the  College  of  Missions  at  Hartford,  Miss  Dunning,  accompanied  by  her 
father  and  mother,  sailed  for  the  Belgian  Congo,  where  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Robin  R. 
Cobble.  “A  typical  Smith  College  girl,”  said  a  missionary  co'worker,  describing  the  bride  as 
she  arrived  in  Bolenge,  “tall,  slender,  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes,  attractively  dressed,  a  stylish, 
charming  young  lady.”  Here  was  one  of  the  romances  of  missions,  and  the  members  of  the 
Mission  and  their  children  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  ceremony  and  the  wed' 
ding  luncheon  a  never'tO'beTorgotten  occasion.  The  native  people  observed  to  their  amazement 
that  the  mother'indaw  from  far  America  and  the  son-indaw  looked  one  another  in  the  face 
and  no  harm  came  of  it!  They  observed  also  that  Mr.  Cobble  did  not  give  her  father  several 
goats,  anklets,  and  a  store  of  ivory  in  payment  for  his  wife  and  they  pondered  that.  Accord' 
ing  to  their  customs,  such  gifts  were  necessary  and  the  wife  more  prized  for  the  price  that  had 
been  paid.  “He  looks  prosperous  enough  and  able  to  pay — he  seems  to  prize  her  highly — 
she  looks  to  be  worthy  of  a  good  price — the  father  ought  to  demand  it.”  Thus  they  pondered 
and  their  time'honored  customs  received  careful  scrutiny  and  became  subject  to  doubt. 

Up  in  the  jungle  three  days  from  Bolenge,  at  Monieka,  the  Cobbles  established  their  home 
and  there  find  much  to  do.  She  prepares  and  teaches  French  lessons  for  the  boys,  conducts  the 
singing  in  the  church,  and  teaches  singing  to  a  large  group  of  boys  and  girls.  Her  folding 
organ  is  a  valuable  aid  in  both  church  and  home.  During  the  first  term  two  daughters  came 
into  the  Cobble  home,  Betty  and  Peggy.  In  the  second  term  a  son  was  born,  Bobbie.  A 
third  daughter  was  born  in  1942  while  the  Cobbles  were  on  extended  furlough  in  America, 
Nancy  Ann. 

On  regular  furlough  in  193  5  Mr.  Cobble  completed  his  work  for  his  B.D.  degree  in 
Phillips  University.  The  second  term  in  Congo  was  similar  to  the  first,  and  busier  with  the 
increasing  work  in  Monieka.  During  this  second  term,  Mrs.  Cobble  had  to  add  the  teaching  of 
her  children  to  her  already  full  schedule.  She  found  time,  too,  to  revise  the  French  primer 
prepared  during  her  first  term. 

Mr.  Cobble  has  the  care  of  the  boys’  dormitory,  the  machine  and  carpenter  shops,'  much 
of  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  station,  and  does  itinerating  in  the  outlying  districts.  The  day’s 
work  begins  at  six  in  the  morning.  On  week'days  classes  begin  at  seven  and  on  Sundays  the 
Sunday  school  begins  at  sevemthirty,  followed  by  the  church  service. 
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The  furlough  that  fell  due  in  1941  was  long  extended  because  of  war  conditions  which 
made  it  impossible  to  get  permission  to  take  the  children  back  to  Congo.  Mr.  Cobble  was  a 
busy,  profitable  speaker  during  the  years  at  home.  He  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Emer- 
gency  Million  among  the  churches  and  his  story  of  Congo  thrilled  people  everywhere.  Mrs. 
Cobble  was  busy  with  the  family  but  found  time  to  speak  in  nearby  places.  They  made  their 
furlough  home  in  Chanute,  Kansas. 

In  the  spring  of  1945  permission  finally  came  through  for  the  Cobble  family  to  go  back 
to  Congo.  Passage  was  secured  and  they  were  on  their  way.  Then  came  a  long  visit  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  and  in  late  August  they  arrived  in  Congo.  Monieka  received  them  with  great  joy 
and  eagerly  they  turned  to  the  work  that  awaited  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Horton 
1931-1941 

It  was  because  of  his  interest  in  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  at  the  Central  Christian  Church  in 
Galveston,  Texas,  that  George  Horton  began  attending  church.  Some  time  later  he  was  bap¬ 
tised  and  began  to  think  of  how  he  might  use  his  life  for  the  Kingdom.  The  Rev.  D.  B.  Titus 
and  other  friends  persuaded  him  to  enter  Texas  Christian  University  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
From  that  school  he  graduated  in  1925  and  went  to  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  where  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1929.  His  interneship  was  served  at  the  John  Sealy 
Hospital  in  Galveston,  1929-1930,  and  the  next  year  was  spent  at  the  College  of  Missions  at 
Hartford.  Connecticut. 

Constance  Smith  was  born  in  Iowa,  but  went  with  her  family  to  Texas  at  the  age  of  four 
years  and  the  family  still  resides  in  Sinton,  Texas,  where  they  first  settled.  It  was  a  Christian 
home  and  Constance  became  a  member  of  the  church  when  only  nine  years  old.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school,  she  entered  Texas  Christian  University  and  was  graduated  cum  laude 
in  1925.  She  was  active  in  the  various  religious  groups  of  the  campus  and  early  declared  her 
intention  of  going  to  the  mission  field,  having  been  greatly  influenced  in  this  decision  by  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Long,  of  the  Sinton  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  while  at  Texas  Christian 
University  that  she  became  acquainted  with  Ggorge  Horton  and  imparted  to  him  some  of  her 
missionary  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  not  until  after  Dr.  Dye  visited  Texas  Christian  University  that 
the  decision  was  made  to  go  to  Africa. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horton  and  Esther  Ruth,  their  small  daughter,  sailed  from  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1931  and  after  some  weeks  in  Belgium  in  special  study  proceeded  to  Congo. 
Their  first  work  was  at  Wema,  where  a  second  little  girl  was  born.  She  lived  only  a  few  hours. 
In  a  few  months  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horton  were  transferred  to  Lotumbe,  where  they  were  in  charge 
of  the  medical  work  of  the  station. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  of  Dr.  Horton’s  parents  in  America,  they  felt  obliged  to  return 
home  after  only  a  short  period  of  service  in  the  Congo.  They  made  their  home  in  Texas  where 
the  doctor  took  up  private  practice.  Two  daughters,  Connie  May  and  Dorothy  Ann,  were  born 
during  those  years  at  home. 

In  1937  the  Hortons  were  able  to  return  to  Congo  and  went  again  to  the  Lotumbe  medical 
work.  Mrs.  Horton  gave  her  time  to  school  work  and  to  the  baby  clinic,  in  which  work  the 
practical  example  of  her  own  daughters  increased  the  work’s  efficiency. 

Furlough  came  in  1941  and  the  Hortons  spent  some  time  in  deputation  work  among  the 
churches  and  then  resigned  because  of  Mrs.  Horton’s  health.  They  now  live  in  Texas  City, 
Texas,  where  the  doctor  is  an  associate  at  the  Danforth  Clinic  Hospital.  The  three  daughters 
arc  in  the  Texas  City  schools. 

Miss  Vesta  Marie  McCune 
1931-1938 

Who  can  estimate  the  harvest  when  he  plants  a  seed  in  the  heart  of  a  child?  John  L.  Me- 
Cune,  teacher,  farmer,  pioneer  preacher  in  Kansas,  prayed  and  preached  missions  and  molded 
the  lives  of  his  children  in  such  a  way  that  they,  too,  were  filled  with  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
spreading  of  the  gospel.  From  a  very  early  hero-worshipping  age  his  granddaughter,  Vesta 
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McCune,  was  fired  with  ambition  to  become  a  pioneer  farmer-preacher  like  her  grandfather 
and  when  she  grew  older  and  found  that  Africa  was  a  great  pioneer  region  for  the  Christian 
message  she  naturally  wanted  to  go  there.  The  same  training  and  influence  made  Vesta’s 
mother  say  when  asked  how  she  could  allow  her  child  to  go  far  away,  “I’d  rather  have  one  of 
my  children  a  foreign  missionary  than  president  of  the  United  States!’’  Before  Vesta  was 
born  her  mother  had  dedicated  her  to  the  task  of  foreign  missions;  through  her  childhood  she 
placed  the  right  influences  in  her  way;  and  throughout  her  service  in  Congo  she  was  one  of 
her  heartiest  supporters. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  Vesta  became  a  Christian  and  at  once  began  to  help  in  the  Sunday 
school  and  church  in  whatever  ways  she  was  able.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  Church  at  El  Dorado,  Kansas.  It  was  while  she  was  secretary  of  the 
Butler  County  Sunday  School  Association  in  Kansas  that  a  Methodist  preacher  said  to  her, 
“You  ought  to  be  a  foreign  missionary.”  No  one  had  ever  made  such  a  definite  appeal  to  her 
before  and  although  she  had  secretly  had  the  desire  for  a  long  time  it  began  really  to  take 
form  from  that  time.  At  about  this  time,  too,  she  read  Lure  of  Africa  and  from  that  moment 
her  call  was  definite — she  was  lured  to  Africa.  A  higher  education  was  the  first  step.  It  was 
four  years  since  she  had  graduated  from  high  school  but  with  a  ten  dollar  bill  and  high  courage 
she  set  forth  to  gain  the  required  higher  education. 

She  entered  Phillips  University  and  by  taking  advantage  of  special  classes  for  teachers  and 
summer  school  and  extra  work,  Miss  McCune  finished  the  regular  four-year  course  in  the  four 
years,  receiving  her  A.B.  in  1923,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  three  full  years  in  the  Enid 
public  schools!  Having  acquired  the  college  habit.  Miss  McCune  kept  on  adding  degrees  and 
received  a  B.S.  in  the  Department  of  Education  in  1927  and  an  M.A.  in  the  College  of  Bible 
in  1928,  all  at  Phillips  University.  Later  there  was  a  year  at  the  College  of  Missions  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  she  went  out  to  her  field  in  1931.  After  one  term  of  efficient  service  in 
Congo,  Miss  McCune  returned  to  Phillips  and  finished  the  work  necessary  to  become  a  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

Such  devotion  to  study  and  splendid  preparation  have  brought  a  rich  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  and  to  the  people  of  that  needy  field. 

When  she  arrived  in  Congo  in  1931,  Miss  McCune  went  at  once  to  Lotumbe  to  begin  her 
first  term  of  service,  which  was  a  very  happy  and  fruitful  one.  She  strengthened  the  schools, 
introduced  new  methods,  and  led  the  native  teachers  to  a  fuller  sense  of  their  responsibility 
and  to  a  greater  delight  in  their  mission  of  teaching.  Following  her  first  furlough  she  returned 
to  Congo  in  1936,  one  of  our  most  wholesome,  capable  and  consecrated  missionaries.  But  that 
second  term  was  ended  in  1939,  when  Vesta  McCune  went  to  her  eternal  home.  Her  work 
as  carried  on  for  those  last  two  years  was  not  different  from  the  first  term  of  service.  Her 
time  was  given  largely  to  the  school  work,  though  on  her  frequent  and  lengthy  itinerations  into 
the  back-country  she  cared  for  both  schools  and  churches.  Her  last  journey  was  made  to  Ifumo, 
six  or  seven  days  distant  from  Lotumbe,  where  she  planned  to  stay  six  months  to  establish  a 
school  and  church  and  make  Ifumo  an  outstation  center  of  work.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
forest  had  been  cleared,  paths  made,  and  buildings  were  being  put  up  under  her  untiring  and 
careful  supervision.  The  workmen  were  the  teachers  and  students,  both  men  and  women  who 
had  come  in  from  the  back-country  for  special  study  and  preparation  for  their  village  work. 
The  day’s  schedule  provided  regular  hours  for  their  classroom  study  as  well  as  for  physical  labor. 
One  of  Miss  McCune’s  last  letters  thus  described  the  progress  that  was  being  made:  “The 
evangelists  have  built  houses,  eighty-eight  of  them.  In  part  of  the  houses  where  no  students  are 
living  we  have  school — eighty-five  boys  and  young  men,  thirty-five  married  men,  all  but  three 
or  four  of  them  under  thirty.  A  nice  group  of  women,  all  in  school,  are  making  good  progress.’’ 
Gardens  are  planted  and  a  normal  Christian  community,  thoroughly  African,  was  developing. 
Religious  services  marked  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  day. 

But  the  Congo  climate  and  the  mosquitoes  are  not  kind  to  those  who  work  too  hard  and 
for  too  long  hours.  After  several  weeks  of  heavy  work  in  Ifumo,  Vesta  McCune  became  ill. 
Her  friends  there,  the  students  and  teachers,  begged  her  to  return  to  Lotumbe.  But  the  work 
was  not  completed;  she  wanted  to  stay  and  did  remain  until  she  was  very  ill  and  knew 
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she  must  get  medical  help.  The  Congo  folk  put  her  in  a  boat  and  took  her  to  Lotumbe. 
There  was  no  doctor  in  Lotumbe.  Seeing  how  ill  she  was,  Buena  Stober,  the  nurse,  got  her  on 
a  steamer  that  was  going  to  Coquilhatville,  accompanying  her  there  and  hurrying  her  to  the 
hospital.  But  it  was  too  late.  She  was  beyond  medical  science.  Vesta  McCune  died  of  black' 
water  fever  in  Coquilhatville  February  3,  1939,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  Bolenge. 

One  of  her  fellow  missionaries  said  of  Vesta  McCune:  “She  learned  to  speak  Lonkundo 
very  well,  due  particularly  to  her  close  association  with  her  school  boys  and  girls.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  she  was  engaged  in  making  a  contribution  to  Lonkundo  literature  by  writing  a 
series  of  Bible  stories  to  be  combined  with  suitable  pictures  and  used  in  teaching  throughout 
the  Mission’s  primary  schools.  The  work  which  Miss  McCune  began  in  Ifumo  is  leaderless  but 
her  wholesome,  capable,  and  consecrated  life  and  her  devotion  to  Christ  and  his  needy  people 
in  the  Congo  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  her  missionary  colleagues.” 

Bokenge  Daniel,  one  of  Congo’s  Christian  leaders,  said  to  a  missionary  leaving  for  America: 
“Mama  Mputu,  tell  the  Christians  in  America  to  send  us  more  missionaries  who  will  love  us 
as  Vesta  McCune  did.” 

Edna  Poole 
1931- 

The  biography  of  Miss  Edna  Poole  can  begin  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  she  was  born  in  a  log  house  and  knew  what  it  was  to  arise  on  winter  mornings  with 
snow  on  the  floor.  The  Poole  family  went  from  Hamilton  County  in  Ohio  in  1817  and 
settled  in  Wabash  County,  Illinois.  One  of  these  early  settlers  was  James  Poole,  the  great' 
grandfather  of  Edna.  He  was  a  minister  and  was  the  organizer  and  first  minister  of  the  oldest 
Christian  Church  in  Illinois,  Barney  Prairie,  near  Mt.  Carmel.  It  seems  that  the  preaching 
inclination  was  a  family  characteristic,  for  one  can  count  seven  ministers  from  the  great' 
grandfather's  day  until  now. 

The  community  in  which  Edna  grew  up  was  very  religious.  There  were  two  churches 

within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  and  both  were  built  on  her  grandfather’s  farm.  One  had 

an  organ,  a  bell,  and  Sunday  school  quarterlies,  while  the  other  did  not.  Strangely  enough,  the 
leading  elders  in  these  churches  were  Edna  Poole’s  father  and  his  brother  and  they  were 
partners  in  the  general  store  at  the  place.  Her  father  sponsored  the  church  which  had  an 
organ  and  a  bell.  There  were  preaching  services  once  each  month  and  the  Poole  home  was 
always  considered  the  preacher’s  home,  too.  On  the  Sundays  when  there  was  no  minister 
Edna’s  father  took  charge  of  the  communion  service  and  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
As  a  child  Edna  used  to  sit  and  admire  her  father  and  wish  that  she  had  been  born  a  boy 

so  that  she  could  grow  up  and  be  superintendent  of  something. 

When  Miss  Poole  was  about  sixteen  years  old  her  mother  died  and  life  was  rather  difficult 
for  some  years.  There  were  five  children  in  the  family,  the  youngest  only  five.  In  spite  of 
her  home  responsibilities  the  father  insisted  that  Edna  keep  up  her  school  work  and  it  was  his 
sacrificial  help  that  kept  the  family  together  and  in  school.  In  1921  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Poole,  invited  her  to  live  in  their  home  and  attend  Phillips  University. 

While  Miss  Poole  had  been  very  active  always  in  the  church  life  it  was  not  until  her 
senior  year  that  she  enrolled  in  the  Bible  College  and  took  up  courses  in  religious  education. 
That  same  fall  Miss  Poole  became  junior  pastor  at  the  Central  Christian  Church  in  Enid.  After 
receiving  her  A.B.  degree  she  began  fulltime  work  there,  as  director  of  religious  education.  After 
four  and  a  half  years  at  this  work  she  entered  Yale  University  to  work  for  a  master’s  degree. 

All  during  the  years,  Miss  Poole  had  repeatedly  signified  a  desire  to  do  missionary  work, 
but  had  not  actually  visualized  such  a  possibility  until  she  was  in  Yale.  When  the  opportunity 
really  came  she  enthusiastically  accepted  it.  Miss  Poole  went  out  to  Congo  in  1931  after  a 
short  period  of  study  in  Belgium.  Her  full  years  of  service  thus  far  have  been  spent  in  Bolenge. 
She  is  the  Living  Link  of  the  Central  Church  in  Enid,  so  that  she  serves  that  church  in  its 
overseas  parish  as  she  did  at  home. 

During  her  years  of  service  in  Bolenge,  Miss  Poole  has  had  charge  of  the  local  schools 
and  directed  much  of  the  religious  and  education  work  of  the  station.  Because  of  her  splendid 
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preparation  and  her  devotion  to  the  work  she  has  been  signally  successful.  Her  ability  as  a 
story-teller  and  her  success  in  directing  pageants  and  simple  playlets  have  made  her  school 
work  especially  effective  and  very  popular  with  the  Congo  people.  She  has  gone  out  on 
frequent  itinerating  trips,  beginning  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Congo.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  missionaries  Miss  Poole  has  made  such  trips,  some  of  them  of  several  weeks’  duration,  with 
no  other  missionary,  only  her  native  helpers  accompanying  her.  She  has  also  carried  full 
responsibility  for  both  the  educational  and  evangelistic  work  during  the  years  when  illness  and 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  wartime  travel  left  the  station  with  a  depleted  staff.  Miss  Poole  and 
the  nurse,  Miss  Georgia  Bateman,  having  been  for  a  time  the  only  missionaries  at  Bolenge. 
There  were  of  course  other  missionaries  at  the  nearby  Congo  Christian  Institute  and  at  Coquilhat- 
ville,  but  they  all  were  carrying  their  own  heavy  tasks  so  that  the  Bolenge  work  fell  upon  these 
two  single  women.  But  efficiency  and  steadiness  are  two  of  Edna  Poole’s  outstanding  traits  and 
the  Bolenge  work  moved  forward  and  the  outlying  districts  were  visited  as  often  as  possible. 

On  itineration  Miss  Poole  gave  time  to  both  the  supervision  of  the  evangelistic  work  and 
the  schools.  She  held  institutes  for  the  teacher-evangelists,  had  special  classes  for  them,  gave 
attention  to  practice  teaching,  did  preaching,  and  cared  for  practical  matters  such  as  erecting 
buildings  and  making  repairs,  inspecting  gardens,  checking  church  and  school  records.  She 
baptises  the  candidates  and  performs  marriage  ceremonies.  Her  itinerations  have  taken  her  over 
unbroken  roads,  through  swamps,  along  little  traveled  trails,  on  the  broad  rivers.  She  knows  the 
art  of  walking  over  logs  six  feet  above  the  water  or  slippery  and  slimy  beneath  the  water.  Canoe, 
bicycle,  truck,  steamer,  walking,  all  are  means  of  travel  well  known  to  Edna  Poole  as  they  are 
to  many  others.  But  she  knows  that  at  the  end  of  the  way  always  crowds  of  needy  people  will 
be  waiting  for  her. 

Miss  Poole  had  a  furlough  in  America  in  1935.  During  the  months  at  home  she  did  some 
special  studying  and  as  usual,  she  spent  much  time  among  the  churches.  On  the  return  trip 
she  studied  in  Belgium  and  arrived  in  Bolenge  in  1937  resuming  her  usual  tasks  there  and  in 
the  territory  round  about.  This  time  her  stay  in  Africa  lasted  until  1944.  She  worked  continuously 
all  those  years  only  interrupted  by  a  six  months’  vacation  trip  to  South  Africa  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  In  1944,  in  company  with  Miss  Hattie  Mitchell,  she  came  to  America  by  way  of 
Capetown,  across  the  Atlantic  up  to  the  Panama  Canal,  through  the  canal  to  port  in  California, 
a  two-months’  trip.  Furlough  days  were  filled  with  church  visitation,  conferences,  and  other 
activities,  and  with  visits  to  her  scattered  family.  In  March,  1945,  she  started  back  to  Congo, 
again  in  the  company  of  Hattie  Mitchell.  This  time  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Lisbon,  spent 
some  time  there,  and  then  completed  the  trip  southward  to  the  Congo’s  mouth  and  thence 
up-river  to  Bolenge,  arriving  there  in  early  July.  There  today,  busy  at  her  usual  tasks,  she  carries 
on,  glad  for  the  time  at  home  with  family  and  church  associations  but  glad,  too,  to  be  back 
among  her  Congo  folk. 

It  was  1931  when  Edna  Poole  first  went  to  Congo  and  from  that  time  to  1938  no  new 
missionaries  were  sent  to  this  field,  due  to  the  severe  budget  cuts  and  the  depression,  from  which  the 
churches  were  slow  to  recover.  So  it  is  that  we  place  here  the  summarized  statement  of  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  Congo  Christian  Mission,  1927-1937.  Perhaps  the  most  important  event  and  of 
most  far-reaching  influence  was  the  establishment  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  which  grew 
out  of  the  secretarial  visit  of  Dr.  C.  M.  T ocum  and  his  recommendation  following  his  survey 
of  the  field.  Cuts  in  foreign  mission  budgets  due  to  world  depression  spurred  the  Congolese 
Christians  to  greater  effort  toward  self-support.  The  church  offerings  in  Congo  had  always  been 
made  in  large  part  in  possessions  which  the  Christians  could  bring  rather  than  •  money.  This 
custom  was  increased  and  the  depression  caused  salaries  of  preachers,  teachers,  and  other  workers 
to  be  paid  from  these  contributions — an\lets,  dishes,  \nives,  chichjens,  plantains,  and  oh,  many 
other  things.  The  translation  and  publication  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Lon\undo  was  completed 
and  led  to  a  happy  service  in  the  Bolenge  church  when  M ar\  T'ljoji  then  the  pastor,  rejoiced, 
“7\[ow  we  are  a  people.  We  have  the  whole  Boo\.”  The  six  stations  of  the  Mission  had  increased 
their  wor\,  reaching  out  farther  and  farther  into  the  outlying  territory. 

The  total  number  of  Protestant  Christians  in  Congo  had  reached  more  than  a  million. 
It  was  during  this  decade  that  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hop\ins  in  his  position  as  executive  secretary  of 
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the  World  Sunday  School  Association,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  general  secretary  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  and  Emory  Ross  visited  the  Belgian  Congo  and  other  areas  in  Africa  and 
attended  the  General  Conference  of  Protestant  Missionaries  in  Leopoldville.  Their  visit  brought 
fresh  inspiration  to  both  missionaries  and  Congolese  leaders. 

The  Biography  Set,  Series  IV,  titled  “Our  Workers  in  Africa came  from  press  in  1936. 
The  sketch  of  Edna  Poole,  who  went  to  the  field  in  1931,  was  the  last  in  that  series.  The  Hixons 
went  out  in  1938,  so  that  from  1931  to  1938  no  new  missionaries  were  added  to  the  Congo  staff. 
Biographical  sketches  to  this  point  represent  revisions  of  the  early  Biography  Set.  The  remaining 
sketches  appear  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Hixon 
1938-1940 

“I  can  remember  the  time  when  Arthur  was  passing  through  the  crisis  of  a  bad  case  of 
pneumonia  and  my  mother,  my  father,  and  I  knelt  praying  that  he  might  live  to  serve  his  Father. 
From  that  time  on  Arthur  always  talked  about  being  a  medical  missionary  and  we  always  expected 
that  he  would  be.”  So  wrote  Mrs.  Miriam  Terry,  sister  of  Arthur  Hixon,  and  herself  a  missionary 
to  India.  Though  he  never  became  a  doctor,  he  did  go  to  Africa  when  the  way  was  open  for 
him  and  his  family. 

Arthur  Hixon  was  born  in  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois,  and  lived  there  until  he  had  completed 
his  second  year  in  high  school,  when  he  enrolled  in  the  academy  at  Johnson  Bible  College. 
Following  his  two  years  at  Kimberlin  Heights,  Tennessee,  he  went  to  Drake  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1928.  It  was  here  that  he  met  the  girl  who  was  to  become  his  wife. 

Evalyn  Willard  came  from  Atlantic,  Iowa,  graduated  from  Drake  University  in  1928. 
She  and  Arthur  married  that  summer.  They  then  located  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  he 
studied  medicine  for  one  year,  in  keeping  with  his  determination  and  desire.  The  following 
year  he  attended  the  Omaha  Presbyterian  Seminary.  During  these  two  years  they  served  the 
Florence  Church  in  North  Omaha,  and  Mrs.  Hixon  taught  in  the  city  schools.  The  following 
year  they  moved  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Hixon  attended  Butler  University  and 
preached  at  the  Buck  Creek  Church. 

A  call  from  the  Christian  Church  at  Paxton,  Illinois,  took  the  Hixons  there  and  from  that 
pastorate  they  went  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  It  was  while  attending  a  Florida  young  people’s 
conference  that  Mr.  Hixon  met  Mrs.  P.  D.  Snipes  and  learned  that  there  was  a  need  for 
missionaries  in  Africa.  On  the  way  back  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Iowa  the  family  stopped  at 
Indianapolis  to  offer  themselves  for  service  in  Africa.  They  had  not  been  long  back  in  the 
Florida  pastorate  when  the  call  came  from  Indianapolis  asking  that  they  make  ready  to  sail  soon 
for  Africa.  Educational  and  evangelistic  work,  rather  than  medical,  would  be  their  work.  But 
at  last  they  were  getting  off  for  foreign  service,  and  hurried  packing  and  planning  was  gladdened 
with  delight  and  satisfaction  that  a  way  was  open  before  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hixon  sailed  November  4,  1938,  and  reached  Bolenge  December  8,  1938. 
With  them  went  their  two  children,  Larry  of  five  years  and  Judy  of  three.  The  plan  was  for 
the  Hixons  to  take  over  the  evangelistic  work  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Edwards  left  for 
furlough.  With  Mr.  Edwards  Mr.  Hixon  began  making  itinerations  into  the  outlying  country 
and  he'  looked  forward  eagerly  to  years  of  such  service.  Mrs.  Hixon  and  the  children  accompanied 
him  on  some  of  the  shorter  trips.  Iyi  Bolenge  Mrs.  Hixon  taught  sewing  for  native  children 
and  teachers’  wives  and  busied  herself  with  other  mission  tasks.  Soon,  however,  Mr.  Hixon  was 
troubled  with  sinus  infection  which  led  to  attacks  of  asthma,  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
relief  while  living  in  the  tropics.  The  time  lost  with  illness  also  troubled  his  jealous  spirit.  The 
doctor  finally  decided  there  was  no  recourse  except  that  they  return  to  the  States,  and  so  in  1940 
the  Hixons  came  home.  Their  time  in  Congo  was  brief,  but  in  that  short  while  they  rendered 
faithful  service.  One  of  Arthur’s  interesting  and  far-reaching  tasks  was  serving  as  the  chief 
actor  in  a  movie  made  by  the  Harmon  Foundation,  entitled  “What  a  Missionary  Does  in 
Africa.”  Vividly  and  clearly  this  short  film  shows  what  a  missionary  does  and  how  he  lives  in 
Central  Africa. 


In  America  the  Hixons  gave  their  attention  first  of  all  to  his  recovery,  never  relinquishing 
the  thought  that  they  would  return  to  their  interrupted  service.  With  the  thought  in  mind  that 
the  best  way  to  get  well  might  be  to  be  busy  they  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Globe,  Arizona.  They  began  this  work  with  a  church  membership  of  forty,  without  a  church 
building  or  parsonage.  They  served  the  church  four  years,  during  which  time  the  membership 
was  increased  to  over  a  hundred.  The  church  was  comfortably  housed  and  a  three'bedroom 
parsonage  was  acquired,  all  this  without  going  into  debt. 

In  July,  1945,  Mr.  Hixon  received  a  call  from  Chapman  College  to  serve  as  field 
representative  for  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  He  accepted  the  call  with  one  reservation: 
if  his  health  should  permit  he  would  be  released  to  resume  his  work  in  Congo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  M.  Roberts 

1939- 

Ned  and  Jewell  Roberts  were  both  born  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Ned  came  from  Walla 
Walla  and  after  completing  his  high  school  work  in  Pasco,  Washington,  enrolled  in  Whitman 
College.  Before  his  freshman  year  was  completed  he  decided  to  be  a  minister  and  so  he  went 
to  Spokane  University  and  after  that  to  Phillips  University.  From  this  latter  he  received  both 
his  A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees.  He  early  taught  school  and  in  1934  began  doing  student  preaching, 
which  he  carried  on  successfully  along  with  his  college  work. 

Jewell  Elizabeth  Owen  was  born  in  Grand  Mound,  and  after  completing  high  school  went 
to  Spokane  University  to  prepare  herself  for  religious  education  work.  Both  these  young  people 
had  been  active  in  their  home  churches  and  happily  planned  to  give  themselves  for  Christian 
service  together.  Completing  their  work  at  Spokane  University,  they  were  married  in  1934 
and  together  entered  Phillips  University  to  complete  their  training. 

When  their  two  years  at  Phillips  were  completed  they  returned  to  Washington,  in  the 
summer  of  1936,  and  were  ordained  to  Christian  service  in  their  home  churches.  Then  they 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Bremerton,  Washington.  In  1939  they  went  to  the 
Belgian  Congo,  taking  with  them  two  small  sons,  Paul  Edward  and  Ned  Owen.  A  daughter 
was  born  at  Mondombe,  Rose  Marie. 

Arriving  in  Congo,  the  Roberts’  spent  their  first  weeks  in  Bolenge  waiting  to  attend  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Mission  and  the  annual  conference  of  missionaries,  before  their 
assignment  to  station  work.  Mr.  Roberts  had  always  been  fond  of  bananas  and  one  of  the  early 
thrills  of  his  missionary  career,  he  says,  was  to  buy  a  whole  bunch  of  bananas  at  one  time  and 
pull  off  one  or  two  whenever  he  passed  the  place  where  the  bunch  hung. 

Mondombe  was  the  assignment  of  the  new  missionaries.  Mr.  Roberts,  being  first  of  all 
a  preacher  and  having  gone  to  the  field  for  evangelistic  work,  took  over  that  phase  of  the 
station  work.  He  preached  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  began 
his  itinerations  into  the  outlying  regions,  Mrs.  Roberts  sometimes  accompanying  him  on  the 
shorter  trips.  After  listening  to  him  bne  of  the  native  leaders  said,  “Now  we  have  a  real  preacher.’’ 
The  Roberts’  shared  in  the  teaching  work  of  the  station.  Mr.  Roberts  used  a  motorcycle  on  many 
of  his  trips  and  once,  having  trouble  with  the  motor  and  being  unable  to  repair  it,  he  wrote, 
“I  don’t  know  why  I  ever  thought  I  could  be  a  missionary,  anyway.’’ 

Mondombe  was  in  the  midst  of  a  building  program  and  to  Mr.  Roberts  fell  the  task  of 
superintending  the  construction.  “To  come  to  Africa,’’  he  says,  “out  of  a  civilization  that  has 
exact  weights,  measures,  and  proportions  in  building  construction  is  to  prepare  one  to  turn  gray 
early.’’  Vividly  he  describes  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  brick  made  and  burned  and  then  to 
find  masons  to  build  the  much  needed  schoolhouse.  Finally,  he  said  a  man  was  found  good 
enough  that  there  was  only  a  sixunch  bulge  in  a  hundred'foot  wall! 

Furlough  time  came  and  passed  and  travel  to  America  was  not  possible  because  of  the  war. 
But  a  rest  was  needed  and  in  1943  the  Roberts  family  spent  several  months  in  South  Africa. 
They  were  then  assigned  to  Bolenge  to  help  out  in  the  missionary  shortage  there.  Within  three 
months,  however,  a  greater  need  developed  at  Monieka  and  the  Roberts’  were  asked  to  go 
there.  The  work  at  Monieka  was  similar  to  that  at  Mondombe.  There  was  the  educational 
program  with  its  heavy  teaching  and  supervising  schedules,  and  the  great  task  of  evangelization, 
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preaching,  supervising  and  helping  the  evangelists,  and  making  itinerations  into  the  back-country. 
The  matter  of  building  seemed  to  pursue  Ned  Roberts  too!  The  Monieka  church  was  needing 
a  new  roof;  the  material  had  been  imported,  asbestos  cement,  and  was  on  hand,  but  none  of 
the  native  workmen  knew  how  to  put  it  on.  So  Ned  Roberts  went  to  work,  doing  most  of  the 
actual  labor  himself.  And  to  work  on  a  roof  under  a  biasing  sun  is  no  easy  task.  But  it  was 
done.  Missionaries  seem  to  be  like  that! 

In  November,  1944,  the  Roberts’  arrived  in  America,  having  flown  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  were  worn  from  their  heavy  work  and  Mr.  Roberts  particularly  was  in  poor  health.  They 
went  to  their  homes  in  Washington  for  rest  and  visiting  and  speaking  in  churches.  In  the  fall 
of  1947  they  enrolled  in  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  at  Hartford  for  special  study,  looking 
toward  a  return  to  the  field  that  sorely  needs  them. 

Dr.  Howard  and  Dr.  Marjorie  Horner 

1940- 

Howard  Horner  was  bom  at  Clarksburg,  in  the  coal  and  coke  region  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
where  our  brotherhood  carries  on  home  missionary  work.  And  it  was  the  home  missionary, 
Charles  G.  Aldrich,  who  brought  him  to  Christ  and  started  him  along  the  way  of  Christian 
service,  using  him  as  a  helper  in  one  of  the  home  missions  churches  in  the  area.  During  a 
young  people's  conference  at  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  Howard  Horner  decided  to  be  a  medical 
missionary.  Shortly  after  that  he  enrolled  in  Bethany  College  and  thus  the  long  years  of 
preparation  began.  He  graduated  from  Bethany  in  1930  and  from  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine  in  1935.  The  medical  course  at  Yale  was  combined  with  one  year  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Dr.  Horner  being  the  first  to  take  this  combined  course  offered  for  medical  missionaries. 
Following  medical  school,  Dr.  Horner  spent  almost  four  years  at  two  large  hospitals  in  Brooklyn 
and  Boston,  gaining  skill  and  practice  in  surgery.  While  in  Boston  he  met  Dr.  Marjorie  Crittenden. 

Marjorie  Crittenden  was  born  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  but  the  family  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  graduated  from  George  Washington  University  in  1933  with  a 
B.S.  degree.  She  also  attended  Cornell  University  and  received  her  medical  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1937.  She  went  for  internship  to  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  in  Boston  and  later  was  the  resident  physician  for  Butler  Hospital  in 
Providence,  R.I.  Dr.  Marjorie  Crittenden  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  and  was 
baptized  in  the  National  City  Church  in  Washington  in  1939. 

In  1938  these  two  doctors  were  married  and  in  the  spring  of  1939  they  were  appointed 
for  medical  work  in  Congo.  In  November,  1940,  they  left  for  their  new  work,  traveling  by  way 
of  Capetown  because  of  wartime  restrictions,  going  out  in  company  with  the  Rowes  and  the 
Smiths.  Dr.  Howard  had  met  difficulties  with  the  draft  board  who  wanted  this  young  doctor 
for  army  medical  service,  but  it  was  made  clear  that  the  call  of  the  church  had  come  first  and 
permission  was  granted  for  him  to  leave  the  country  in  missionary  service.  The  trip  out  to 
Capetown  furnished  some  anxiety  and  excitement  when  the  El  TsftI  was  chased  by  a  German 
raider.  From  Capetown  they  traveled  northward  to  Congo  by  river  steamer  and  rail. 

It  was  a  great  time  in  Wema’s  history  when  two  doctors  arrived,  Dr.  Howard  and  Dr. 
Marjorie  Horner.  Let  them  describe  it. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  we  arrived  in  Wema,  on  our  mission  river  boat,  the  Oregon, 
on  March  18,  1941.  Wema  is  the  youngest  of  our  mission  stations  in  Congo,  and  is  located 
on  the  Juapa  River,  a  five-day  boat  journey  from  Bolenge,  our  first  and  oldest  station.  It  is 
almost  in  the  center  of  Africa  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Equator.  Wema  stands  on  a  small  hill 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  river  and  can  not  be  seen  from  the  boat,  but  is  reached  by  a  wide 
path  through  the  forest.  The  great  tropical  trees  about  our  modest  house  present  a  beautiful 
picture. 

“Immediately  we  were  at  work  and  the  first  day  at  least  one  hundred  fifty  patients  were 
at  the  hospital  to  try  the  medicine  of  the  new  doctors.  To  learn  the  equipment  and  to  face 
so  many  persons,  gave  us  a  rather  helpless  feeling.  However,  we  have  an  excellent  building, 
actually  large  for  the  Congo,  and  the  central  court  affords  a  pleasant  place  for  the  patients  to 
await  their  turn  for  examination  and  treatment. 
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“Under  these  circumstances  we  began  our  work  with  the  most  primitive  people  of  our 
mission  field  and  perhaps  in  all  Africa.  Few  of  them  have  taken  on  the  ways  of  the  white  man. 
Only  loin  cloths  are  worn,  with  brass  anklets  and  bracelets  for  decorations.  Necklaces  with 
leopard’s  teeth  are  worn  by  the  older  men.  Most  persons,  and  especially  the  women,  wear  patterns 
of  decorative  scars  on  the  body,  made  in  patterns  to  please  the  wearer.  We  have  given  any 
number  of  injections  for  the  numerous  types  of  diseases.  We  were  able  to  start  right  to  work 
since  there  were  welhtrained  nurses  left  by  Miss  Alumbaugh,  the  nurse  who  preceded  us  here, 
who  is  now  on  furlough.  The  two  most  prevalent  diseases  we  find  to  be  syphilis  and  yaws. 
In  the  way  of  operations  we  managed  to  do  twenty'five  within  a  very  short  time  and  these 
ranged  from  cataracts  to  abdominal  tumors.  One  of  our  most  exciting  cases  was  that  of  an 
elderly  woman  with  a  large  hernia.  The  nurse  in  attendance  gave  ether  for  the  first  time,  but 
finally  a  successful  operation  was  performed.  Since  this  woman  was  the  mother  of  our  head 
teacher,  our  reputation  was  very  much  at  stake.  Expecting  to  find  the  patient  in  a  very  bad 
condition  the  next  day  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that  her  first  concern  was  in 
asking  for  something  to  eat.  Congo  patients  certainly  can  take  it.” 

To  Dr.  C.  M.  Yocum  Dr.  Horner  added  the  word:  “The  chief  who  had  you  write  down 
in  your  notebook  to  send  a  doctor  was  at  the  boat  to  greet  us  with  150  patients  when  we  arrived!” 

Again  the  Horners  write:  “Here  in  Wema  with  a  hospital  not  yet  equipped  with  an 
operating  room  or  electricity  and  on  a  table  made  in  our  carpentry  shop,  we  performed  about 
forty'five  major  operations  and  about  twice  that  many  minor  operations  during  our  first  term 
of  almost  three  and  a  half  years.  These  combined  with  our  medical  cases  totalled  about  4,000 
patients  annually.  Because  of  our  location  in  an  area  where  rubber  is  readily  grown  we  serve 
several  large  rubber  and  coffee  plantations  and  are  able  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  Belgian 
people  of  our  region.  Leprosy  is  very  prevalent,  sleeping  sickness  is  also  very  prevalent,  and 
then  there  are  yaws,  malaria,  and  many  other  tropical  diseases.” 

During  their  first  term  in  Congo  two  children  were  born  to  the  Horners,  William  Eugene 
and  James.  The  family  came  for  furlough  in  1944  and  are  making  their  home  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Another  child  came  into  the  home,  Norma  Elisabeth,  in  June,  1945.  Dr.  Howard  has 
visited  a  great  deal  among  the  churches.  Since  coming  home  Dr.  Marjorie  has  been  honored 
by  her  high  school  alumni  association  in  Washington  as  one  of  five  graduates  who  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  their  chosen  field.  The  Horners  will  return  to  Congo  in  the  fall  of  1945, 
where  again  the  people,  without  medical  help  while  they  have  been  away  will  crowd  the  beach 
and  hospital,  not  as  in  1940  to  see  two  strangers  coming  to  them  but  to  welcome  back  their 
beloved  doctors. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Horners’  activities  that  reach  out  beyond  the  medical 
work  into  the  schools  and  the  church.  But  these  also  must  be  counted  a  part  of  their  full 
and  busy  lives. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  George  Henderson 

1941- 

The  Hendersons  started  to  Congo  in  1941  and  though  they  did  not  then  reach  Congo  their 
sketch  belongs  here.  It  was  the  summer  of  1945  when  they  sailed  the  second  time  for  their  field. 
The  following  s\etch  was  prepared  by  Miss  Jessie  Trout,  fellow  Canadian  of  the  Hendersons 
and  now  Rational  World  Call  Secretary,  for  a  long  time  a  missionary  to  Japan. 

“You  are  too  good  to  be  a  missionary”  must  have  amazed  the  young  Fred  Henderson  the 
first  time  he  heard  the  words.  He  had  changed  from  his  chosen  course  in  engineering  to  prepare 
for  missionary  service  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  Africa.  But  he  was  destined  to  hear  the  words 
more  than  once.  Fellow  students  liked  the  gay,  enthusiastic  young  medic.  They  could  not 
understand  his  interest  in  church  and  missionary  activities  and  often  tried  to  lure  him  from  his 
church  to  more  frivolous  pursuits.  Professors  coveted  the  gifted  student  for  the  medical  profession 
in  Canada  and  expressed  their  thought  that  such  talent  and  training  would  be  wasted  in  Congo. 
But  Fred  Henderson  was  the  stuff  of  which  Livingstones  and  Schweitzers  are  made  and  he 
continued  to  be  “good”  so  he  would  have  all  the  knowledge  possible  for  his  medical  missionary 


career. 
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Alfred  Henderson  was  born  in  Winnipeg,  Canada.  He  received  his  early  education  there, 
as  well  as  his  medical  training.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Manitoba  Medical  College 
in  1937.  His  first  practice  was  in  the  small  community  of  Steinbach,  Manitoba.  To  Dr.  Fred 
there  will  probably  never  be  any  other  practice  to  equal  this  first,  for  it  was  here  that  he  met 
Allison  Jamieson,  the  attractive  young  nurse  sent  out  by  the  provincial  department  of  public  health. 

Allison  Jamieson  was  born  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  but  was  still  small  when  her  family  moved 
to  Winnipeg.  After  public  school  and  collegiate  (high  school)  she  attended  Wesley  College 
(now  United  Church  College)  before  entering  nurses’  training  at  Winnipeg  General  Hospital. 
She  received  her  R.N.  in  193  5  and  later  studied  public  health  at  Columbia  University.  For 
some  time  she  served  the  provincial  department  of  health,  doing  much  work  among  “New 
Canadians’’  in  rural  Manitoba.  The  record  does  not  mention  whether  she  went  gladly  on  her 
first  assignment  to  Steinbach  but  we  are  told  that  both  she  and  the  young  doctor  eagerly 
anticipated  the  second  assignment  and  after  that  they  knew  that  the  future  must  be  a  joint 
enterprise.  Gay  and  sparkling  Allison  had  never  thought  of  being  a  missionary,  but  her  experience 
as  a  nurse  had  created  a  deep  interest  in  people  and  it  was  not  hard  for  Fred  to  convince  her 
that  the  people  in  Africa  might  be  even  more  interesting  than  people  in  Canada.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  but  joined  House  Street  Church  of  Christ  in  September, 
1939,  and  was  married  to  Dr.  Henderson  in  December  of  the  same  year.  They  spent  their  first 
winter  together  studying  in  the  Canadian  School  of  Missions  and  in  the  summer  of  1940  visited 
many  Canadian  conventions  and  young  people’s  conferences.  The  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast 
felt  a  special  pride  in  them  and  looked  on  them  as  peculiarly  “theirs.’’  In  the  fall  of  1940 
they  took  special  work  in  tropical  medicine  in  New  Orleans.  Returning  to  Indianapolis  in  February, 
1941,  they  were  ordained  in  an  impressive  ceremony  in  the  chapel  at  Missions  Building,  and  in 
March.  1941,  they  sailed  on  the  ZamZam  enroute  to  Africa.  On  April  17,  1941,  their  ship 
was  torpedoed  and  there  began  for  them  the  great  detour  (Jamie’s  word  for  their  experiences) 
which  put  them  on  a  German  prison  ship,  into  separate  internment  camps  in  Germany,  and  finally 
separated  them  by  an  ocean,  not  to  be  united  until  December,  1944.  Dr.  Henderson  was 
interned  in  a  civilian  prison  camp  in  rural  Germany,  later  transferred  to  a  camp  near  the  Swiss 
border  and  in  November,  1943,  he  and  some  companions  escaped  into  Switzerland.  How 
eagerly  his  thoughts  must  have  turned  to  Canada  where  his  wife  and  mother  were  waiting!  But 
when  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  cabled  a  request  for  him  to  go  directly  from 
Switzerland  to  Africa,  he  replied  that  he  was  willing.  Subsequent  circumstances  did  not  permit, 
and  instead  the  way  opened  for  his  return  to  Canada  which  he  reached  in  November,  1944. 
It  was  three  years  and  eight  months  since  he  had  started  away,  more  than  two  and  a  half  years 
since  he  had  parted  from  his  wife,  one  year  since  he  had  escaped  from  his  prison  camp. 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  interned  for  three  months  in  a  convent  in  Liebenau,  Germany,  but 
was  later  permitted  to  live  in  Berlin  until  June,  1942,  when  she  was  repatriated.  For  more  than 
a  year  she  visited  churches  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Her  youthful 
appearance,  blithe  spirit,  and  deep  faith  greatly  encouraged  her  listeners,  who  found  themselves 
possessed  by  a  new  respect  for  missionaries  who  could  “take  it’’  without  bitterness  or  rancour. 
In  September,  1943,  she  entered  Transylvania  College,  graduating  in  June,  1944,  with  her  A.B. 
degree.  While  in  Transylvania  she  served  as  campus  nurse. 

After  Dr.  Henderson’s  return  in  late  1944,  they  lived  in  Winnipeg.  Dr.  Henderson  spent 
his  time  catching  up  on  the  “latest”  in  medicine,  as  well  as  repairing  his  strength  and  spirit, 
after  his  long  absence  from  normal  society.  They  also  started  the  machinery  rolling  that 
ultimately  paved  the  way  for  their  getting  to  Africa  and  their  dreams. 

Because  of  their  experiences,  the  Hendersons  are  known  by  more  people  perhaps  than 
any  other  young  couple  entering  missions  service  and  they  are  universally  loved.  Instead  of 
saying  that  they  are  “too  good  for  Africa,”  folks  are  saying  that  they  are  so  good  that  the  cause 
of  Christ  will  be  advanced  wherever  they  go. 

On  August  2,  1945,  Fred  and  Jamie  Henderson  sailed  from  New  York  for  their  chosen 
work.  Nine  days  later  they  had  safely  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  touched  port  in  Dakar.  Then 
on  August  26th  the  cabled  word  came  that  their  boat  was  in  Lobito,  a  port  south  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  On  September  3rd  they  arrived  in  Matadi.  Soon  after  that  they  would  be  in  Bolenge 


and  thence  would  go  to  their  station,  which  it  was  long  since  decided  would  be  Monieka.  There 
Dr.  Jaggard,  now  at  home  and  retired,  had  long  awaited  the  young  medical  missionaries’  arrival. 
And  thus  after  many  experiences  and  long  delays  the  Hendersons  take  up  their  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Edwards 

1943- 

Donald  Hensey  Edwards  and  Ruth  Hamilton  Edwards  are  second  generation  missionaries. 
Donald,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Edwards,  Disciples  of  Christ  missionaries  of  Bolenge, 
Africa,  was  born  at  Bolenge  in  1916.  And  Ruth,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Hamilton,  now  of  Oberlin  Seminary  but  formerly  of  Nanking  University,  was  born  in  Nanking, 
China.  These  two  have  had  enough  of  the  unique,  the  romantic,  the  tragic,  and  the  common 
everyday  experiences  of  life  to  make  their  short  biographies  very  interesting,  and  to  make  their 
friends  feel  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  untried  or  difficult  could  baffle  them. 

Donald  is  the  only  living  child  of  his  parents,  having  lost  a  little  sister  when  he  was  four. 
She  was  one  and  a  half  years  old.  His  early  years  at  Bolenge  were  at  the  time  when  the  station 
was  well-manned,  and  there  was  quite  a  group  of  missionary  children.  They  were  taught  by  one 
of  the  missionary  mothers  and  given  a  good  primary  training.  From  about  the  fifth  grade 
through  the  junior  high,  Donald’s  studies  were  directed  by  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
before  going  to  Africa,  and  were  followed  daily  with  regularity  and  thoroughness  no  matter 
whether  at  home  in  Bolenge,  on  the  Oregon  up  some  river,  or  back-country  where  they  were 
holding  conferences  with  the  native  leaders.  Don  talks  about  the  tiny  trunk  in  which  the  school 
books  and  materials  were  kept,  and  how  it  always  appeared  at  the  right  hour. 

With  the  exception  of  two  furloughs,  one  year  each,  Don  spent  his  first  fifteen  years  in 
Congo.  When  he  was  fifteen  the  family  came  home  by  way  of  the  Nile,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Europe,  to  spend  two  years  on  furlough  living  in  Detroit,  Don  attending  high  school.  When 
his  parents  returned  to  Congo,  Donald  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
McCormick  of  Cleveland.  That  was  home  to  him  for  the  next  nine  years,  from  1934  to  1943, 
He  finished  his  senior  year  at  high  school  and  attended  Hiram  College  for  four  years,  receiving 
his  A.  B.  degree.  During  this  period  he  was  active  in  the  youth  work  of  the  Lakewood  Church, 
did  conference  and  camp  work  in  the  summers,  while  Y.M.C.A.,  music,  and  dramatics  had  a 
major  place  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

In  1939  Don  Edwards  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Youth  Conference  at  Amsterdam.  While 
on  that  trip,  he  met  his  parents  returning  for  furlough,  and  they  had  several  weeks  together  in 
Europe  and  England.  They  sailed  September  1st  on  the  ill-fated  A thenia  which  went  down 
in  North  Atlantic  waters.  After  six  dreadful  hours  in  a  crowded  life  boat,  they  were  picked  up 
and  taken  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  spent  three  weeks  waiting  for  a  United  States 
ship  to  bring  them  to  America.  Don  Edwards  entered  Chicago  University  just  a  week  after 
his  return.  In  1942  he  received  his  B.D.  degree  from  that  university. 

Ruth  Hamilton  Edwards  is  the  oldest  of  four  children.  A  Chinese  woman  doctor  ministered 
at  her  birth.  She  was  cared  for  by  a  Chinese  nurse,  and  her  first  spoken  words  were  in  Chinese. 
She  also  had  a  Chinese  kindergarten  teacher. 

Ruth,  along  with  other  missionary  children,  was  taught  by  one  of  the  missionary  mothers 
until  they  left  China  in  1927.  They  had  to  leave  because  of  the  revolution.  Shanghai  was  under 
bombardment  when  they  embarked  from  that  city. 

Upon  arrival  in  America,  the  family  went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  Dr.  Hamilton 
taught  in  our  College  of  Missions  for  three  years.  Then  they  located  at  Oberlin  where  they  have 
lived  since  1930  and  where  Dr.  Hamilton  is  professor  of  history  and  philosophy  of  religion 
and  Christian  missions  in  the  graduate  theological  school.  Ruth  attended  the  Oberlin  schools, 
has  her  A.  B.  from  Oberlin  College,  and  has  done  some  graduate  work  there.  She  worked  one 
year  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  a  year  in  a  government  office  in  Cleveland. 
Probably  Ruth’s  outstanding  characteristic  is  her  universal  friendliness.  She  is  interested  in  people, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  race,  color,  class,  or  condition. 

It  was  during  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1941-42  while  in  Cleveland  for  the  holidays  that 
Don  and  , Ruth  met  for  the  first  time.  The  meeting  was  pre-arranged  by  the  McCormicks,  but 
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they  had  no  idea  what  a  fire  they  would  kindle  by  that  introduction.  It  was  love  at  first  sight, 
and  when  questioned  about  the  speed  of  their  courtship,  Don  said,  “You  tell  the  young  people 
that  if  they  wait  until  they  are  twenty-five,  it  will  be  all  right  to  go  olf  the  deep  end  as  we  have 
done."  They  were  asked  by  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  to  attend  the  International 
Convention  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  that  summer  and  to  appear  on  the  platform  with  other 
candidates. 

Don  and  Ruth  were  married  September  7,  1942,  at  the  Hamilton  home  by  Mr.  McCormick, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Walter  Horton.  Fortunately,  Don’s  parents  were  back  in  America  after  their 
Z amZam  experience,  and  were  able  to  attend  the  wedding.  After  a  brief  honeymoon,  some 
speeches  in  Kansas,  and  a  visit  to  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  headquarters,  they 
packed  and  hurried  to  Yale  to  enter  the  university  for  a  year’s  missionary  preparatory  study,  and 
for  work  by  Don  on  his  M.A.,  which  he  received  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  lived  in  the 
Disciple  House  at  Yale  with  other  missionary  and  ministerial  students,  and  had  a  happy  year 
of  work. 

They  were  appointed  to  leave  for  Africa  in  the  late  summer.  After  two  months  of 
preparation,  they  sailed  from  New  Orleans  September  9,  1943,  on  a  ship  bound  for  Buenos  Aires. 
After  engine  trouble,  and  lurking  submarine  anxieties,  they  arrived  at  that  city  hoping  to  get  a 
boat  for  Capetown  in  a  few  days.  But  after  four  months’  waiting,  which  was  spent  in  sight-seeing, 
study,  and  fellowship  with  many  other  stranded  missionaries,  they  finally  secured  passage  on  a 
seventy-six-year-old,  three-masted  sailing  vessel  of  780  tons,  February  15,  1944. 

The  Tyuca  was  a  cargo  ship,  but  they  managed  to  provide  sleeping  quarters  for  thirteen 
passengers  with  a  crew  of  thirty-eight.  Don  wrote:  “It  promised  all  sorts  of  unusual  experiences 
and  adventures,  and  we  were  not  at  all  disappointed.  The  average  speed  was  seven  knots  an 
hour.  The  small,  half-decrepit  Diesel  engine  assisting,  the  sails  coughed  and  sputtered  every 
few  hours,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  several  times  on  the  way  across.  The  oil  it  spurted  from  the 
funnel  made  the  ship  anything  but  the  neat,  clean  sailing  ship  you  read  about  in  the  romances 
of  the  sea.  We  spent  most  of  the  time  on  deck,  except  the  days  when  the  sea  was  so  rough  it 
was  unsafe.  Every  moonlight  night  we  made  our  way  to  the  very  prow  of  the  ship,  the  great 
sails  billowing  out  over  our  heads,  the  bowsprit  turned  directly  into  the  shimmering  path  of 
the  moon,  standing  with  our  feet  braced  as  though  on  a  racing  horse,  the  ship  rising  and  falling 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  with  each  wave.  The  ship  then  became  a  very  live  thing,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  romance  of  sailing  was  spelled  with  capital  letters.  We  could  not  help  but  sing,  and 
we  did  sing  at  the  top  of  our  lungs  everything  we  could  think  of.  We  were  the  only  complete 
couple  on  board,  and  we  are  so  fortunate  to  have  shared  the  experiences.’’ 

After  twenty-eight  days,  they  reached  Capetown.  They  had  to  wait  twelve  days  for  the 
train  to  take  them  northward.  On  March  24th  they  started  on  the  three  weeks’  train  and 
river  boat  trip  to  Bolenge,  stopping  at  Victoria  Falls  eighty-nine  years  after  Livingstone 
discovered  it. 

This  was  all  new  country,  but  Don  began  to  feel  at  home  when  they  entered  the  Belgian 
Congo.  He  was  again  breathing  native  air.  He  wrote,  “We  were  enchanted  with  the  amazing 
open  views  of  the  Congo  and  some  of  it  reminded  Ruth  of  what  she  remembered  of  the  Yangtze.’’ 

They  were  royally  welcomed  by  the  Bolenge  Christians  with  whom  Don  could  speak  in  their 
Lonkundo,  much  to  their  surprise  and  delight.  They  could  not  believe  this  large  man  was  the 
little  boy  who  had  grown  up  among  them,  and  played  with  many  of  them.  At  the  time  of  arrival, 
because  of  furlough  and  retirement,  the  station  was  terribly  under-manned,  and  within  a  few 
months  the  management  of  the  three  schools,  the  directing  of  the  workmen  and  shops,  along  with 
a  heavy  teaching  schedule,  were  turned  over  to  Don.  And  the  overseeing  of  the  dispensary 
and  the  baby  clinic,  along  with  the  record  books  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  station, 
were  given  to  Ruth  who  had  the  language  to  learn. 

When  they  had  been  less  than  a  year  on  the  field,  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  was  left 
suddenly  without  leadership  because  of  retirements,  furloughs,  and  sickness.  So  Don  and  Ruth 
were  moved  from  the  work  of  the  Bolenge  station  to  take  charge  of  this  school.  There  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  responsible  along  with  five  trained  native  teachers  and  one  other  missionary, 
Goldie  Ruth  Wells,  for  the  training  of  the  future  preachers  and  teachers  of  our  whole  Congo 
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Mission.  They  write  that  they  are  enjoying  their  first  term  and  are  looking  forward  to  years  of 
service  in  the  Congo. 

To  Mrs.  H.  B.  McCormic\  whose  relationship  to  Don  and  Ruth  Edwards  is  indicated  in  the 
s\etch,  we  are  indebted  for  this  delightful  glimpse  into  the  lives  of  two  of  our  new  missionaries. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Whitmer 

1943- 

In  Enid,  Oklahoma,  while  attending  Phillips  University,  two  Oklahoma-born  young  people 
met  and  discovered  that  among  the  many  things  they  had  in  common  was  an  enthusiasm  for 
foreign  missions  and  a  desire  to  become  ambassadors  for  Christ  in  some  non-Christian  land.  Said 
the  young  man,  “Dr.  Dye  with  his  messages  challenged  me  to  foreign  service;  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  recognition  of  the  extreme  need  of  the  mission  fields  caused  me  to  offer 
myself.”  Said  the  girl,  “It  was  Dr.  Dye  and  my  own  father’s  love  for  foreign  missions  and  his 
interest  in  my  plans  that  made  me  want  to  go.”  And  these  two  young  people  fell  in  love  and 
married. 

Veneta  Fern  Viers  was  born  in  Blackwell  and  there  completed  her  grade  and  high  school 
training  and  from  there  went  to  Phillips  University,  where  she  received  her  A.B.  degree  in  1937 
and  her  master’s  in  1938. 

Joseph  Samuel  Whitmer  was  born  in  Haskell  but  attended  the  public  schools  in  Muskogee 
and  from  there  went  to  Phillips  where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1939.  From  there  on  the 
schooling  of  Joe  and  Veneta  moved  forward  together,  for  they  were  married  in  July,  1939. 
Together  they  attended  the  School  of  Religion  in  Vanderbilt  where  he  received  his  B.D.  in  1942, 
and  together  spent  a  year  in  Cornell  University,  where  their  chosen  courses  were  directed 
specifically  toward  missionary  work  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Joe  Whitmer  worked  his  own  way  through  school  with  the  exception  of  the  year  in  Cornell 
when  they  were  granted  missionary  candidate  scholarships.  He  began  preaching  soon  after  entering 
Phillips  and  held  student  pastorates  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  While  in  Vanderbilt  the  Whitmers 
served  Tennessee  churches  and  while  in  Cornell  they  served  a  small  village  Baptist  church. 
Veneta  also  preached  for  a  time  at  Glencoe,  Oklahoma,  and  after  her  marriage  worked  in  the 
churches  where  her  husband  served. 

Several  trips  were  made  to  the  headquarters  of  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society 
and  when  all  preparation  was  completed  they  were  appointed  in  June,  1943,  as  missionaries  to 
the  Belgian  Congo.  “A  fine  couple  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  task,”  was  the  way  someone 
expressed  his  approval  of  this  young  couple.  Wartime  preparation  for  getting  out  of  the  United 
States  is  complicated  business,  but  at  last  everything  was  accomplished. 

With  Anna  Bender,  returning  to  India,  and  the  Don  Edwards’,  also  going  to  Congo,  they 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  early  in  September,  1943.  There  was  danger  from  a  lurking  submarine 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  then  trouble  in  the  engine  room  caused  the  captain  to  put  his  ship  into 
harbor  at  San  Juan.  This  gave  opportunity  for  a  three-day  visit  in  Puerto  Rico.  They  visited 
homes  and  churches  and  shared  in  a  young  people’s  conference  program  at  McLean  Conference 
Grounds.  Then  the  boat  took  up  its  course  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  trip  was  uneventful,  wrote  Joe 
Whitmer,  except  some  excitement  when  a  German  U-boat  came  close  to  them  and  American 
bombers  flew  overhead,  and  when  an  emergency  appendectomy  was  performed,  the  dining  room 
being  transformed  into  an  operating  room  and  back  again  into  its  usual  order  within  the  space 
of  three  hours. 

Then  came  a  long  wait  in  Buenos  Aires.  Throughout  October,  November,  December,  and 
January  they  haunted  steamship  offices,  chased  down  every  rumor  and  clue,  but  boats  were  not 
sailing  from  Buenos  Aires  due  to  wartime  conditions  and  Argentina's  uncertain  relations  with 
the  Axis.  The  missionaries  in  Buenos  Aires  did  all  they  could  and  the  foreign  division  secretaries 
in  the  Indianapolis  office  worked  on  the  matter.  The  Whitmers  lived  for  a  time  in  the  pastor’s 
apartment  of  one  of  our  Buenos  Aires  churches.  When  missionaries  came  to  take  over  that  work 
the  Whitmers  found  other  living  quarters,  seeking  always  the  place  where  they  could  best  hold 
down  their  expenses.  They  helped  in  every  possible  way  with  the  work  and  grew  familiar  with 
the  Christian  program  in  that  city.  And  they  studied  French. 
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Finally  in  February  they  heard  that  a  boat  would  be  sailing  soon.  A  group  of  some  fifty 
missionaries  had  gathered  awaiting  passage  and  not  all  could  be  accommodated.  So  the  Whitmers, 
who  perhaps  had  carried  the  heaviest  load  in  the  effort  to  secure  passage,  insisted  that  the 
Edwards’,  Anna  Bender,  and  Ruth  Mitchell,  another  of  our  India  missionaries  who  had  arrived 
later  than  they,  take  the  opportunity— that  they  (the  Whitmers)  would  wait  for  future  sailing. 
And  that  sailing  came  most  unexpectedly!  The  first  party  sailed  on  February  16.  In  about  ten 
days  the  Whitmers  were  on  a  boat  that  made  the  crossing  with  such  speed  that  they  landed  in 
Capetown  in  early  March,  a  full  week  before  the  others. 

In  a  very  few  days  they  took  the  train  northward  bound.  It  was  a  two  week  trip  to 
Leopoldville,  part  of  it  by  train  and  the  rest  of  it  by  boat.  From  there  a  river  boat  took  them 
in  four  days  to  Coquilhatville,  where  they  arrived  at  5:30  in  the  morning  April  3,  1944,  a 
happy  surprise  for  the  missionaries.  A  teacher  from  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  bicycled  to 
Bolenge  to  spread  the  glad  tidings,  and  missionaries  and  Congolese  set  to  work  to  welcome  the 
new  folk.  There  was  shopping  for  groceries  and  other  things  to  be  done  in  Coquilhatville  stores 
for  their  up-river  station.  There  was  the  missionary  get-together  welcoming  party.  They  attended 
a  pre-Easter  service.  They  spoke  at  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  chapel.  They  made  the  trip 
from  Coquilhatville  to  Bolenge  in  a  taxicab!  And  then  in  a  very  few  days  they  were  on  the 
Steamer  Oregon  on  the  last  lap  of  their  way,  going  to  Lotumbe,  a  three-day  trip. 

“He  looks  like  Fred  Rowe,”  said  the  folk.  “We  wish  we  could  have  six  or  a  doz,en  couples 
like  them,”  said  some  one  of  the  group. 

They  arrived  in  Lotumbe  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  The  welcoming  committee  had 
everything  in  readiness.  (No  surprise  this  time!)  The  Lotumbe  missionaries  and  the  pastor  of 
the  church  were  standing  on  the  shore  to  meet  them.  They  were  taken  direct  to  the  church 
where  the  Christians  had  assembled  to  welcome  their  new  friends  with  hymns  and  prayers  and 
speeches.  Then  along  the  path  to  Lotumbe  people  lined  themselves  by  groups,  the  elders  of 
the  church,  the  hospital  helpers,  the  school  boys,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  Before  each  group 
the  Whitmers  paused  to  listen  to  a  song  and  shake  hands  all  around.  And  so  they  came  home 
to  Lotumbe  and  began  their  language  study. 

A  letter  from  the  Whitmers,  dated  March  2,  1945,  spoke  of  the  recent  assignment  of 
duties  to  the  missionaries  of  the  station.  To  Veneta  Whitmer  fell  the  tasks  of  looking  after  the 
kindergarten  and  girls’  school,  serving  as  station  secretary,  and  perhaps  the  oversight  of  the 
women’s  work.  To  Joe  Whitmer  was  assigned  the  work  of  station  treasurer  and  general  station 
responsibility,  responsibility  for  the  second  degree  school,  the  middle  school,  and  the  boys’ 
house,  and  'probably  responsibility  for  the  evangelistic  work  which  included  Ifumo.  The  letter 
reported  they  had  made  their  second  itinerating  trip  of  two  weeks  and  four  days,  visiting 
twenty-five  villages  and  baptising  thirteen  people.  Mrs.  Whitmer  had  preached  five  times  in 
Lonkundo,  a  new  message  each  time,  and  Mr.  Whitmer  had  spoken  ten  times,  although  he  had 
not  preached  a  new  sermon  each  time.  And  so  another  new  missionary  couple  is  started  on 
their  tasks  for  their  Master. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Douglas  Cardwell 

1945- 

At  a  significant  and  impressive  service  at  which  eleven  fine  young  people  were  appointed 
to  foreign  service,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Douglas  Cardwell  were  commissioned  to  the 
Africa  Mission  on  June  13,  194  5,  in  Graham  Chapel,  Missions  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
This  was  the  culmination  of  long  preparation  begun  years  ago  as  they  received  their  early 
education  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi. 

Sue  Webb  was  born  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi.  After  studying  in  Gulfport  grade  and  high 
schools,  she  received  her  A.  B.  degree  in  1937  from  the  Mississippi  Woman’s  College,  majoring 
in  languages.  She  and  her  husband  have  taken  further  work  in  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Walter  Cardwell  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  carried  on  his  grade  and  high  school 
education  in  Louisville,  and  in  Albany  and  Jeffersonville,  Indiana.  He  enrolled  in  Transylvania 
College  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1934,  and  his  B.D.  degree  from 
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the  College  of  the  Bible  in  1936.  During  his  college  years  he  was  a  student  pastor  and  after 
graduation  held  very  successful  pastorates  in  Utica,  Gulfport,  and  Tupelo,  Mississippi.  From 
the  latter  church  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  to  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Walter  Cardwell  and  Sue  Webb  were  married  May  15,  1938,  and  two  lovely  children, 
Walter  Douglas,  Jr.,  born  December  14,  1939,  and  Janet  Sue,  born  November  29,  1942,  will 
begin  their  missionary  work  with  their  parents,  for  children  have  a  great  appeal  in  all  countries 
and  often  open  doors  of  opportunity  into  which  their  parents  may  enter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardwell  have  been  very  active  in  the  state  and  national  work  of  the 
brotherhood.  Mrs.  Cardwell  was  president  and  secretary  of  the  woman’s  council  of  the  Tupelo 
church.  In  all  their  pastorates  the  Cardwells  were  strongly  missionary  and  the  missionary  education 
of  the  church  was  always  efficiently  administered.  They  saw  to  it  that  the  best  of  missionary 
materials  were  available  for  all  ages  in  the  church  and  then  helped  in  the  best  use  of  that 
material.  In  1943  the  Tupelo  church  was  host  to  the  Mississippi  state  convention  and  the 
Cardwells  looked  efficiently  to  all  details  and  made  their  home  next  door  to  the  church  an  open 
house  to  all  who  were  in  Tupelo.  Their  friendliness,  hospitality,  and  careful  concern  for  the 
needs  of  all  deepened  the  fellowship  and  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  convention. 

Sue  Cardwell  served  on  the  state  women’s  board  in  Mississippi  and  was  a  member  of  the 
state  children’s  work  committee.  Walter  Cardwell  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  as  a  representative  from  Mississippi.  Thus  he  had 
the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of  the  Board  that  appointed  him  to  missionary  work.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  Mississippi. 

From  their  special  study  in  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  the  Cardwells  went  to 
Indianapolis  for  their  appointment  and  then  on  to  Tupelo.  In  the  Tupelo  church  Mrs.  Cardwell 
was  ordained  to  missionary  service.  Then  they  went  to  Montreal,  Canada,  and  there  with  other 
new  missionaries  for  the  Congo  they  spent  six  weeks  in  intensive  study  of  French  in  a  French 
home.  From  Montreal  the  Cardwells  and  their  children  went  to  New  York  City  in  late  August  to 
wait  for  a  boat  to  take  them  to  their  new  work  to  which  they  look  forward  with  eager  anticipation. 
And  to  that  work  the  Cardwells  will  take  the  many  fine  qualities  of  Christian  character  and  the 
richness  of  experience  they  have  gained  through  their  years  of  service  here. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Doan,  vice' president  of  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  in  charge  of 
missionary  recruitment  and  candidate  wor\,  and  a  former  missionary  to  Japan,  has  prepared  this 
sketch  of  the  Cardwells  whom  she  learned  to  \now  well  during  their  time  of  preparation  and 
appointment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  A.  Lewis 

1945- 

Ellsworth  Aetna  Lewis  is  truly  a  native  son  of  California,  both  as  to  birth  and  schooling. 
He  was  born  in  Dinuba  and  attended  grade  school  and  two  years  of  high  school  there,  graduating 
from  high  school  in  Wilmington,  California.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Chapman  College 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1935.  In  1939  he  received  a  high  school  teacher’s  credentials  from  the  College 
of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton.  This  was  followed  by  a  summer  term  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  In  194 3 '44,  he  attended  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley. 

His  greatgrandfather,  Joshua  Lewis,  and  an  uncle,  Clarence  Lewis,  were  Christian  Church 
ministers.  His  father,  Karl,  and  his  mother,  Irene  Lefever  Lewis,  live  in  Fresno,  California, 
and  both  have  been  lifedong  contributors  and  participants  in  the  missionary  program  of  the 
churches  they  have  attended.  The  father  is  an  insurance  executive  in  Fresno. 

Ellsworth’s  wide  extra'curricular  interests  in  school  later  carried  over  into  community  interests, 
as  he  was  a  member  of  the  2030  Club;  a  member,  president,  and  director  governor  of  Y.M.C.A. 
Men’s  Clubs;  a  member  and  director  of  the  Fresno  County  Y.M.C.A.  He  was  active  in  the  Red 
Cross,  Community  Chest,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com' 
mittee  on  Fair  Play.  He  has  had  four  valuable  years  of  teaching  in  California,  an  experience  that 
will  serve  him  well  in  Congo. 

On  June  8,  1941,  he  married  Lillian  Callis,  who  was  born  in  Bentonville,  Arkansas.  The 
Callis  family  moved  to  Lodi,  California,  where  Lillian  graduated  from  high  school  in  1936. 
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Later  she  attended  the  College  of  the  Pacific  at  Stockton  and  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  at 
Berkeley.  Lillian,  too,  has  had  wide  interests  in  school  and  in  church.  From  1937  to  1944,  she 
supplemented  her  school  life  by  experience  in  various  business  concerns  as  secretary  and  bookkeeper. 
A  daughter,  Mary  Jo,  was  born  December  5,  1942,  in  Fresno,  California. 

Wishing  to  give  their  lives  in  foreign  service,  the  Lewises  made  application  to  The  United 
Christian  Missionary  Society  and  were  readily  accepted.  They  then  spent  the  school  year 
1 944-1945  in  special  study  in  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  in  Hartford  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United  Society  in  June,  1945,  they  were  formally  appointed 
as  missionaries  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  In  the  same  impressive  service  the  Walter  Cardwells  and 
the  Claylon  Weekses  were  also  appointed  as  missionaries  to  the  Congo.  In  their  response  both 
Ellsworth  and  Lillian  Lewis  spoke  out  of  deep  consecration  of  their  joy  in  their  anticipated 
service  and  of  their  desire  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  bringing  of  the  Christ  way  to  the 
Congolese.  Ellsworth  is  tall  and  straight  and  very  blond.  Lillian  is  of  medium  height,  very 
slender,  with  dark  hair  and  a  winsomeness  in  her  smile  and  ways.  Everyone  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  their  ability  and  consecration  and  lovely  Christian  virtues.  One  of  their  professors  in 
Hartford  wrote  to  our  foreign  missions  secretaries:  “Lewis  ought  to  be  a  topnotcher  in  your 
educational  work  in  Congo.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  securing  such  fine  candidates.” 

Following  their  appointment  the  Lewises  returned  to  Fresno,  California,  and  were  ordained 
at  the  Belmont  Avenue  Christian  Church,  the  church  in  which  they  both  hold  membership. 
Mrs.  Lewis  becomes  the  Living  Link  of  the  Belmont  Avenue  Church  and  Mr.  Lewis  carries  the 
same  relationship  with  the  First  Church.  So  it  is  that  Fresno,  California,  counts  itself  very 
fortunate  in  these  two  representatives  who  go  to  the  Belgian  Congo  in  the  fall  of  1945. 

Final  preparation  consisted  of  a  concentrated  study  and  practice  of  French  in  a  French  home 
in  Montreal  where  only  French  was  spoken  by  all  who  stayed  in  the  home.  From  Montreal  they 
went  direct  to  New  York  for  sailing. 

This  sketch  was  written  by  Miss  Grace  Tedford,  secretarial  assistant  in  the  foreign  division 
of  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  personal  friend  of  the  Lewises  and  their  Fresno 
families,  and  formerly  a  missionary  to  China. 

Agnes  Bell  Rogers 
1945- 

Miss  Agnes  Rogers,  trained  nurse,  was  appointed  to  the  Belgian  Congo  in  1943  but  was 
delayed  until  September,  1945,  in  starting  to  her  field.  She  made  good  use  of  the  delay,  however, 
in  further  preparation  for  her  chosen  work.  She  took  courses  in  tropical  medicine  in  New  Orleans 
and  studied  also  in  Chicago.  She  worked  as  a  nurse  in  hospitals  in  Chicago  and  also  as  a  private 
nurse.  She  made  wide  contacts  and  had  many  valuable  experiences  to  help  her  in  the  days  ahead. 

Agnes  was  born  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  December  25,  1928.  Through  the  years  she  held  many  offices  in  the  church 
and  attended  young  people’s  conference  four  summers  at  Bethany  Park.  Indiana.  She  was 
president  of  the  Christian  Nurses’  Fellowship  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
during  her  training  there.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Lisle  Fellowship  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
1944.  In  1935  she  attended  the  World  Convention  of  our  brotherhood  in  England.  Enroute 
she  happened  to  be  the  shipmate  of  Irene  Pickett,  daughter  of  a  former  missionary  to  the 
Philippines  and  their  friendship  increased  her  enthusiasm  for  foreign  missions.  At  Butler  University 
Agnes  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Beta,  Disciples  of  Christ  sorority  for  college  women,  and  took 
a  very  active  part  in  its  work. 

Agnes  Rogers  is  well  prepared  for  her  chosen  work.  She  received  her  A.  B.  degree  from 
Butler  University  in  1935.  In  1936  she  completed  a  special  course  of  study  that  earned  her  a 
teacher's  license  for  grades  seven  to  twelve  and  also  took  courses  in  the  social  sciences.  She 
did  some  studying  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1940  she  received  her  registered  nurse 
degree  from  the  Chicago  School  of  Nursing.  She  was  appointed  to  Congo  in  1943  and  that 
fall  entered  Yale  Divinity  School  for  courses  chosen  especially  to  fit  her  needs.  There  she  lived 
in  Missions  House,  hostel  for  our  missionaries  in  study  at  Yale. 
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During  these  years  of  preparation  Agnes  Rogers  has  made  earnest  effort  to  put  into 
practice  the  things  she  has  learned,  both  in  her  professional  work  and  in  all  her  contacts  and 
associations  with  people.  So  the  time  has  been  for  her  a  practical  venture  in  Christian  living 
and  serving.  And  it  has  been  a  happy  time  too,  for  Agnes  Rogers  seems  never  to  have  a  dull 
moment — she  finds  interesting  and  worthwhile  and  valuable  things  to  do.  She  enjoys  people, 
makes  friends  easily,  and  is  comfortably  at  home  in  any  group  in  which  she  finds  herself.  She 
is  a  small  ,  very  blond  person  with  twinkling  friendly  eyes  and  a  winning  smile. 

Special  study  at  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  in  Chicago  and  six  weeks’  study  of  French 
in  a  French  home  in  Montreal  during  the  summer  of  1945  rounded  out  the  preparation  time, 
and  the  first  of  September  found  her  in  New  York  City  ready  to  sail  for  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Material  for  this  sketch  was  asseynbled  by  Miss  Fannie  Bennett,  secretarial  assistant  in  the 
division  of  foreign  missions  and  college  friend  and  sorority  sister  of  Agnes  Rogers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  Ion  D.  Weeks 

1945- 

Claylon  D.  Weeks  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  near  Clinton,  North  Carolina.  As  a 
farm  boy  he  worked  and  went  to  school.  He  graduated  from  a  country  high  school  and  then 
went  to  Atlantic  Christian  College,  where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1941.  In  1941  he 
received  his  B.D.  degree  from  the  School  of  Religion  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

In  high  school  and  college  Claylon  Weeks  was  active  in  school  affairs.  He  was  valedictorian 
of  his  class  in  high  school.  Among  his  college  activities  we  find  listed  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  ministerial 
club,  the  debating  club,  philosophers  club,  and  an  athletic  organization.  He  did  student  preaching 
and  held  full  time  pastorates  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  In  all  his  pastorates 
his  work  was  most  successful,  and  fellow  pastors  and  state  secretaries  spoke  in  highest  terms 
of  his  accomplishments  and  his  cooperative  spirit.  He  did  boys’  club  work  in  Wesley  House 
while  in  school  at  Vanderbilt.  He  worked  his  way  through  school  at  a  wide  variety  of  tasks, 
in  addition  to  his  preaching  and  boys’  work.  And  whatever  Claylon  Weeks  did  was  well  done, 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  he  worked. 

Helen  Agnes  Mitchell  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Winamac,  Indiana.  Following  graduation 
from  the  Star  City  High  School  in  Indiana  she  entered  Ball  State  Teachers  College  in  Muncie 
and  later  Central  Normal  College  in  Danville,  Indiana.  In  1944,  after  several  years  of  teaching, 
she  enrolled  in  Scarritt  College  and  Peabody  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  there 
completed  her  academic  work.  She  received  her  B.S.  degree  in  1945,  having  majored  in  elementary 
education  and  religious  education. 

For  several  years  Helen  Mitchell  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Indiana,  a  very 
successful  teacher.  She  was  active  in  church  work  in  the  Winamac  church  or  wherever  she 
happened  to  be,  work  among  children  being  her  specialty.  She  superintended  the  primary 
department  and  took  charge  of  vacation  Bible  schools  in  the  Winamac  church.  To  prepare 
herself  better  for  her  work  with  children  she  attended  Indiana  laboratory  schools  for  children’s 
workers.  She  taught  leadership  training  courses  in  her  home  church.  She  served  on  the 
faculty  of  young  people’s  conferences  and  was  director  of  a  pioneer  camp  for  junior  high  youth. 
Then  she  accepted  a  call  from  the  Disciples  War  Services  Committee  and  did  excellent  field 
work  in  that  program.  While  she  was  in  Nashville  completing  her  college  work  she  was  the 
efficient  office  secretary  for  the  state  secretary-director. 

It  was  a  good  day  for  the  world  program  of  the  church  when  Claylon  Weeks  and  Helen 
Mitchell  met  and  fell  in  love  and  decided  to  give  their  lives  together  for  the  foreign  field. 
Claylon  gave  his  preference  for  Africa  as  his  field  of  service,  but  with  his  characteristic  willingness 
to  do  whatever  is  needed  and  to  put  himself  always  in  the  background,  he  added  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  go  wherever  he  was  sent.  As  to  Helen’s  preferred  field  she  said,  “Africa,  because 
that  is  where  Claylon  wants  to  go.” 

And  Africa  it  is.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  United  Christian 
Missionary  Society  in  June,  1945,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claylon  D.  Weeks  were  commissioned  as 
missionaries  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  Their  sailing  date  was  set  for  early  fall  of  the  same  year. 
Their  all-round  training,  their  rural  backgrounds,  their  practical  experience  in  Christian  work. 
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their  interests,  their  healthful  recreation,  and  their  zeal  for  foreign  service,  send  them  forth  well 
able  to  serve  as  the  church’s  representatives  in  Congo. 

In  company  with  other  new  missionaries  Mr.  Weeks  spent  a  portion  of  the  summer  of 
1945  in  Montreal  in  an  intensive  study  of  French  while  Mrs.  Weeks  completed  her  college  work 
in  Nashville.  In  the  late  fall  of  1945  they  expect  to  he  on  their  way  to  Congo. 

Such  is  the  story  of  our  missionaries  to  Congo  from  the  going  out  of  Ellsworth  Faris  and 
Harry  Biddle  in  189 7  to  those  awaiting  passage  for  their  first  trip  to  the  Belgian  Congo  in  the 
autumn  of  1945.  W hat  changes  have  been  wrought  by  missionaries  and  nationals  as  the  years 
have  passed!  The  last  report  to  come  from  the  Congo  Mission  gives  the  membership  of  the 
church  as  56,134.  Thus  has  it  grown  from  that  first  group  of  less  than  twenty  baptisms  in  1902. 
The  fifth  decade  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  will  close  in  1947,  a  golden  jubilee 
in  very  truth! 
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